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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAM] SHIVANANDA 

Sri Ramakrifhna Ashrama, Bombay, 1927 



After the night meal all have gathered in 
Mahapurushji’s room to have his holy com- 
pany. There is absolute silence. After a 
while Mahapurushji began to talk of Swamiji 
(i.e. Swami Vivekananda). ‘Swamiji spent 
many days with Chhabildas here. He visited 
many places around here at that time. 
Chhabildas was a member of the Ary a Samaj. 
He didn’t believe in God with form. He 
used to have many arguments with Swamiji 
on the subject. One day he said to Swamiji, 
“You argue that worship of God and image- 
worship — all these are right. Well, here 
I make a declaration: If you can convince 

me of the correctness of worship of God with 
form by adducing proof from the Vedas, I 
will then resign my membership of the Arya 
Samaj.” Swamiji emphatically replied, “Oh 
yes. I can very easily do that.” For days 
together after that, he continued to explain 
to Chhabildas passages from the Vedas which 
distinctly support worship of God with form. 
Swamiji was a man of extraordinary genius. 
In the end Chhabildas was compelled to 
accept the view of God with form and so, 
to keep his promise, he resigned from the 
Arya Samaj. 

‘While staying here Swamiji visited places 
like Poona. Ordinarily he would not travel 



by train. But when he did so, he travelled 
first class. He would invariably refuse offers 
of monetary help. But if anybody insisted 
too much, he would then say, “All right. 
Buy me a first-class railway ticket.” He 
often had stomach-troubles, and so a first- 
class compartment, having good lavatory 
arrangements, suited him very much. Once, 
I think, he was going to Limbdi, being 
invited by its ruler. As usual, he was in thf 
first class and was lying on a berth with his 
upper body bare excepting for an under- 
garment. There were some respectable- 
looking men in the compartment. Seeing 
such a half-clad monk occupying a berth, they 
were completely upset and began to make all 
kinds of remarks among themselves in 
English. They said monks were the ruin of 
India, and things like that. Unconcerned, 
Swamiji lay and listened. But when they 
went too far, it became impossible for 
Swamiji to keep quiet. He started up and 
began arguing with them right away. 

‘He said, “What do you mean ? Have the 
monks ruined India or saved her ? Just con- 
sider for a moment what Buddha, Shankar a, 
and Sri Chaitanya were to India and what 
they have done for her.” He went on elo- 
quently, showing from history how the monks 
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had saved India, and, refuting all their argu- 
ments, completely silenced them. Swamiji’s 
learned English and his reasoning so 
impressed the leader of the party that he 
invited Swamiji to be his guest. Of course 
Swamiji could not accept the invitation, for 
he had already accepted the invitation of the 
ruler of Limbdi to be his guest. The ruler 
of Limbdi had great respect for Swamiji.’ 

After a while a monk asked Mahapurush 
Maharaj, ‘Maharaj, who has given you the 
name, Mahapurush?’ 

Maharaj: ‘Swamiji used to call me by 

this name.’ 

Monk : ‘ Wby ? Is there any special 

reason ?’ 

Maharaj : ‘Yes, there’s. Even after 

coming in contact with* Thakur I had to pay 
occasional visits to my home, as I was 
already married. But I hated it very much. 
I would merely pass a night, calling on God 
all the time. This would make my wife 
weep bitterly. So I appealed to Thakur to 
free me from all ties. He taught me a few 
practices and said, “Why fear? I am there j 
think of me and do these practices. There 
will be no harm even if you sleep with your 
wife in the same room. Rather it will inten- 
sify your renunciation.” Thakur taught 
similar practices to Rakhal Maharaj also. By 
doing those practices I was saved from all 
troubles. One day I mentioned this to 
Swamiji in course of conversation. He was 
very much astonished and remarked, “How 
wonderful ! This is the mark of a Maha- 
purush (a great soul). You must be a Maha- 
purush.” Since then he began to call me 
Mahapurush. Now all call me by that name. 
Before this Swamiji used to call me Tarakda . 1 

‘One day, at Balaram Babu’s, Swamiji was 
calling me Mahapurush. Hearing this, Babu- 
ram Maharaj ’s mother said, “How is that? 
Mahapurush 2 lives in trees. What kind of 
Mahapurush is he then ?” Swamiji explained 
to her saying, “He is not that kind of Maha- 
purush. He is a Mahapurush in the literal 
sense (i.e. a great soul).” ’ 

Belur Math, June 1927 
Afternoon. Mahapurush Maharaj was 
standing on the eastern verandah of the Math 
building. He was watching, with great 

1 Tarak was the name given to Mahapurush 
Maharaj by his parents . 

2 Here it refers to spirits. 



interest, feats demonstrated by the members 
of an athletic club of Calcutta. Other monks 
and devotees also were there. Mahapurush 
Maharaj had meanwhile sent a monk to get 
some sweets from the market. Referring to 
a boy’s feat of muscle-control he said, ‘This 
boy has given an excellent show.’ Then, 
addressing the boy, he said, ‘Do more of these 
things, my boy. Make more progress. And 
observe strict continence Even in these 
matters of the body you require continence. 
That is the secret of success in everything you 
do. I would attribute most of our degrada- 
tion to lack of continence.’ Afterwards he 
saw to their being fed sumptuously and went 
upstairs. 

He was very pleased with the feats. So 
he asked those who were nearby, ‘Do you 
take regular physical exercise?* Some of 
them replied in the affirmative. Maha- 
purushji then continued, ‘You ought to take 
physical exercise daily and regularly. That 
is the first step towards spiritual attainments. 
You must make the body strong. ‘ Mens 
sana in corpore nano — a sound mind in a sound 
body. Only a sound body can possess a sound 
mind. Think of the physique that Thakur’s 
children possessed. Swamiji, Maharaj (Swami 
Brahmananda), Niranjan Swami, Sarat 
Maharaj — they were all great athletes. 
Swamiji, Maharaj, and a few others took 
regular courses in athletics. Among us only 
Yogin Swami and Baburam Maharaj were 
comparatively weak. Unless you have a 
strong body how will you stand the 
strain of austerities and intense meditation? 
You are young men, you ought to take 
exercise. I don’t mean you have to be 
athletes. Only keep the body fit. The mere 
monastic form won’t do. The Upanishads 
say, “One must be young, good-natured, and 
studious. Also active, and sound in health 
and strong.” Then only one is qualified for 
the knowledge of Brahman. Swamiji used 
to say, “namby-pamby, won’t utter a word 
of protest even if slapped seven times — how 
can such men ever attain spirituality?” That 
is very true. If the body is sickly, all your 
attention will then be absorbed by it. How 
will you do meditation or study or work? 
Further, unless the body is strong, it can’t 
stand the impact of high spiritual realiza- 
tions. Either you go off your head or break 
down in health altogether. Moreover, you 
are the soldiers of Thakur and Swamiji. 
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How much work you have to do in the world ! 
Swamiji liked those who had strong 
physique. Because he himself possessed a 



very strong body, it was possible for him to 
create a stir all over the world in such a short 
time.’ 



THE CONQUEST OF SUN 

By the Editor 



Even if thou he the greatest of all sinners thou canst cioss the oceaji of sin (in which 
thou art about to be drowned) with the help of the life-boat of knowledge.— Gita, IV. 36. 



Religion promises to save man from all 
sin. Except to congenital idiots or to men 
who have received the grace of God in full 
measure and gone beyond the dual throng 
of right and wrong, virtue and vice, the ques- 
tion of sin and its conquest is an ever recm> 
ring, painful, and pressing one. 

The problem often agitates human beings 
in two ways. The first is the commission of 
sins, that is, of those acts which either cons- 
cience, social morality, or revealed religion 
prohibits. The second is the failure to do 
those right actions which are dictated as good 
and meritorious by one’s own conscience or 
the moral laws of one’s social group, or as 
spiritual laws by the religious book or autho- 
rity to which one tenders allegiance. 

Now, there is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in every living organism. As an exten- 
sion of this instinct rises the natural desire 
in every man to do only those things which 
he considers, in the light of the knowledge he 
possesses, to be conducive to his welfare in 
this world or in a future one. Another 
assumption on which we all act is that our 
welfare and happiness lie partly, if not fully, 
in our own hands, and that as a result of 
one’s personal efforts one can improve one’s 
lot in life. We desire and expect to enjoy 
the good fruits of the actions we do. We all 
want to reap a pleasing and successful 
harvest from what we have sown. Outgrow- 
ing the innocent irresponsibility of childhood, 
we enter into the responsible life of the adult 
with its hopes and fears, its rewards and 
punishments. But with this sense of respon- 
sibility come all our joys, and, alas, all our 
sorrows also. Arguing from our ordinary 
experience, we conclude that the sower of 
wheat does not harvest tares, and if we have 



harvested tares it must be because we have 
sown tares. Thus we come to the conviction 
that our miseries are due to our sins, and 
our happiness is due to our good actions. 
Before we attain our majority, society also 
dragoons us into the idea that we have duties 
to perform towards ourselves, towards our 
neighbours, towards our community, towards 
our country, towards our God. The moment 
after we enter into the threshold of responsi- 
ble adult life, we are continually struck back 
and forth like a shuttlecock between the two 
Ideas of doing the right and avoiding the 
wrong. In the measure in which we fail in 
our virtuous duties and succeed in doing 
wicked deeds does society brand us as more 
or less sinful; and we also gradually come to 
believe in our sinfulness, and feel ashamed 
and worried and desire to be freed from the 
evil consequences of our sinful deeds. In our 
heart of hearts we find it difficult to believe 
that we are sinful, but somehow we find we 
do things which we regret afterwards because 
they entail unpleasant consequences. What 
an immense importance we attach to the 
words ‘good’ and ‘bad’ ! From the cradle 
we unconsciously learn to apply them to 
things ‘permitted’ or ‘not permitted’. Very 
few persons stop to enquire ‘permitted by 
whom and why?’ Seldom do we analyse why 
a thing is called good or bad but we sheep- 
ishly accept the implications of these appel- 
lations by somebody else, and entertain in 
our minds a vague feeling of goodness or 
badness when such words are used. 
Thoughtlessly we often condemn others or 
ourselves and become emotionally upset and 
feel we are lost. 

II 

Sin is generally distinguished from crimes 
and offences recognized by the civil or crimi- 
nal law. We generally use the term for those 
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offences by which a person seems to fall short 
of a course of conduct which is recognized as 
spiritually appropriate for him in his station 
in life. And many are the forms that sin 
may take. There are venial sins and mortal 
sins; sins committed openly and those com- 
mitted secretly. Besides the sins of com- 
mission, there are the sins of omission. Then 
there is original sin, which led to the Fall 
of Man and his liability to death — for Chris- 
tians, for according to traditional Christianity 
all men are born sinners ! Then there are the 
sins of heresy and unbelief for which ortho- 
dox Christians and Mohammedans prescribe 
the expiatory rite of sending the sinner to 
hell by burning or murder before he dies a 
natural death. There are also modern sins 
like that of Negroes aspiring to marry white 
girls, the punishment for which is lynching. 

The ancient Persians had a sin-codex or a 
catalogue of sins with the expiatory acts pres- 
cribed for the cleansing of each sin. The 
Jews had also a similar code, as evidenced 
by Leviticus. The Hindus also had and 
have expiatory acts for any and every sin in 
the world. They have a regular section o f 
their Smritis devoted to this topic, and it is 
called the Prayaschitta Kanda . But Hindus 
do not believe that man is a born sinner. 
According to them the human soul is pure and 
perfect, but through ignorance it finds itself 
in strange, situations of sin. Sin is something 
external to the soul and can be removed or 
destroyed by proper expiatory acts. The 
catalogue of sins is so great that a man will 
have to spend his whole life in expiatory acts 
if he is truly conscientious. 

in 

Sin-consciousness primarily arose in man 
when he felt he had done something which 
estranged him from his God, and tended to 
break the natural relation of communion 
between himself and his God. Non-observ- 
ance of rituals became, in the higher religions, 
a sin against God’s holiness and love. Man 
also felt from early times that this commu- 
nion with God could be restored by the 
earning of the forgiveness of sins. 

In all dualistic or theistic religions all 
sins or offences displeasing the Personal God 
who is worshipped have to be atoned for. 
The nature of this atonement depends how- 
ever upon the nature of the worshipper 
as well as that of his God. The less civilized 
and educated the worshipper, the cruder and 



more savage are the forms of atonement. Or, 
as the Hindus will put it, atonement will be 
tamasic , rajanc , or sattvic according to 
the nature of the sinner. Also much depends 
upon the nature of the God worshipped. If 
the God is conceived as cruel or blood-thirsty, 
naturally He will have to be propitiated by 
offerings acceptable to His nature. Hence the 
prevalence of sacrifices of animals and of 
even human beings in order to win God’s 
favour or to avert His vengeance or punish- 
ment for sins against Him, and establish once 
more the relation of worshipper and wor- 
shipped mutually benefiting each other. 
But in some cases the God worshipped is so 
cruel that He sends those sinners with whom 
He is displeased to ‘eternal damnation’ or 
hell-fire (Josh. vii. 24; Jer. li. 62); or the 
sinners are so incorrigible by nature, like 
Satan himself, that God has no other go but 
to punish them severely. (Gita, XVI. 19, 20). 

IV 

All of us want to follow the line of the 
least pain and that of the greatest pleasure. 
The growth of sophistication and cleverness 
enables us to have new ways of avoiding pain 
and of increasing our pleasures. Though 
sincere amendment is the best way of con- 
quering sin, very few of us are equal to such 
a heroic step. For repentance and amend- 
ment we often want to substitute expiation, 
whenever possible, in some form or other. 
We fall down a degree lower when we want 
somebody else to do the expiation on our 
behalf, and we are willing to pay liberally 
to be saved from the evil consequences of out 
sins. So we seek out ascetics and holy 
persons who may vicariously take our sins 
and save us. 

The Jews invented the ritual of the ‘scape- 
goat’ which bears upon itself all the iniquities 
of the people, and is then sent into the wil- 
derness. Some such idea also seems to lie 
behind the setting free of a marked bull after 
the death of a person among brahmins in 
some parts of India. From such practices 
developed the idea of vicarious atonement 
which plays a large part in the religious life 
of most people, especially Roman Catholics 
and Hindus. It is believed that the sinner 
can be cleansed if somebody else makes vica- 
rious penance for him. The sale of Indul- 
gences in medieval times is an instance in 
point. There was scarcely a devotion or good 
work of any kind for which Indulgences could 
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not be obtained. In 1456, the recitation of 
a few prayers before a church crucifix earned 
a Pardon of 20,000 years for every such repe- 
tition In 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, the great 
Oxford Chancellor, wrote : ‘Sinners say, 

nowadays, “I care not how many or how 
great sins I commit before God, for I shall 
easily and quietly get plenary remission of 
any guilt and penalty whatsoever ( cufusdnm 
culpae et poenae ) by absolution and indulg- 
ence granted to me from the Pope, whose 
writing and grant I have bought for 4d. or 
6d. or for a game of tennis.” Whatever the 
orthodox theory on the subject might have 
been, the Pope or his delegated agents were 
supposed by the common people to have the 
power of absolution and remission of sins, 
past, present, or future, as they were con- 
sidered to represent God on earth.* 

Another but less well-known instance of 
vicarious suffering is that furnished by the 
Sin-Eater, a man who, for a trifling payment, 
was believed to take upon himself, by means 
of food and drink, the sins of a deceased 
person. This custom was once very common 
in England and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and obtains even now in some parts of 
Central Europe. Each village had its official 
Sin-Eater. A similar custom obtains among 
the brahmins in India. 

Hindus believe that by offering appropriate 
gifts to brahmins or other holy persons or 
temple-gods various sins can be expiated or 
merit acquired which may stand in good 
stead in the future. The Brahmins are sup- 
posed to be pure and are believed to take up 
the sins of those sinners upon themselves and 
bum them up by their penance and superior 
knowledge. 

Such ideas are gradually extended. The 
whole nation may suffer for the sins of the 
ruler, and the ruler is supposed to take upon 
his shoulders the burden of the sins of his 
subjects. The Jews believed that the nation 
suffered for the sin of the individual (Josh. 
vii. 10-15) and the individual for the sin of 
his kinsfolk (2 Sam. xxi. 1-9 ; Deut. v. 9-10) ; 
or of the nation (Ezek. xxxi. 3, 4). Finally 
the servant of Jehovah is conceived as atoning 
for sinners by his sufferings and death. 

The Jewish idea has been taken over by 
Christians, and of Jesus Christ, it is said, ‘He 
is the propitiation for our sins*. Finally the 
doctrine is developed in Christianity that 

2 



salvation is possible to the sinner only by 
the belief that Christ died so that man may 
be cleansed from sin, and that the sinner 
must identify himself with Christ by faith in 
order to be saved. As the Westminster Con- 
fession declares : ‘The Lord Jesus Christ, by 
his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, 
which he through the eternal spirit once 
offered up to God, hath fully satisfied the 
justice of his Father, and purchased not only 
reconciliation but an everlasting inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven for all those whom 
the Father hath given unto him.’ Article 
Thirty-one of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England says, ‘The offering of 
Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins 
of the whole world.* But how was the jus- 
tice of the Father satisfied ? The early 
Church Fathers held, inter alia, that Christ 
paid a ransom to Satan to induce him to 
release men from his power. Others consi- 
dered it a satisfaction to God’s honour rather 
than a ransom or penalty so that the outrage 
of man’s sin is made good. Some others, 
unable to square up their ideas of the nature 
of God with these views, hold that Christ 
atoned by offering up to God a perfect confes- 
sion of the sins of mankind and an adequate 
repentance for them, with which divine 
justice is satisfied, and a full expiation is 
made for human guilt. Still others say that 
Christ died not to ‘propitiate’ God, but to 
reconcile man to God; his death manifests 
righteousness and thus reveals the heinous- 
ness of sin; it also reveals the love of God 
and His forgiveness for the sinner; thus men 
are moved to repentance and faith, and are 
able to effect their salvation. Some people, 
unable to appreciate the necessity for such a 
cruel death as that of the Crucifixion, suggest 
that vicarious penitence and not vicarious 
suffering is the key to atonement. Emphasis 
is laid on the mystical self-identification of 
Christ with the sinner. 

As a corollary to the vicarious penitence or 
vicarious suffering, whichever you may prefer 
to it, of Christ are the sins of ‘heresy’ and ‘un- 
belief*. These are the subtlest but most cruel 
of the forms in which man cloaks his indivi- 
dual or tribal self-love and his hatred of his 
enemies. Men in earlier times could not even 
conceive of a God who could favour their 
enemies as against themselves. His declared 
worshippers and supporters. Even in Europe 
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each village will fight for its black doll of the 
Virgin against that of the next village. Only 
in a small percentage of humanity is the idea 
well developed that God, by His very nature, 
should be the God of all. In most religions 
God begins as the God of a particular tribe 
and often ends there. The Hebrew God, 
like the Vedic Gods or the Greek Gods, was 
supposed to interfere effectively in battles in 
which the fate of his worshippers was being 
decided. Christians and Mohammedans 
generally believe that their God will reserve 
paradise for them, while he will send all 
unbelievers and heretics to hell to be roasted 
there for ever in its sulphurous fires. What 
can be a more ludicrous spectacle than that 
of some Christian nations praying to their 
God to give them victory as against other 
Christian nations, not to speak of non-Chris- 
tian nations ! And if God can roast sinful 
people in hell-fire, it was but just and proper 
that his worthy worshippers should burn or 
murder heretics and unbelievers by the thou- 
sands to give them in this life itself a foretaste 
of the punishment that is in store for them 
when they give up their ghosts ! How many 
innocent people have atoned for these sins 
of heresy or disbelief by a cruel death ! The 
Albigensian heretics, forming almost the 
entire population of part of the Rhone valley 
were practically exterminated in A.D. 1200 
by the orders of the Pope Innocent III. The 
Holy Inquisition is reported to have burnt 
or executed over 35,000 people between 1481 
and 1834. Fifty thousand French Protes- 
tants were massacred on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in 1572 Even in this twentieth century 
we have remnants (or shall we say revivals?) 
of heresy-hunting, in the more backward 
American States, carried out by the fiercely 
Protestant secret Ku Klux Klan Society. 
Where, on account of the spread of civiliza- 
tion and tolerance, heresy-hunting is become 
out of date, a new sin, the sin of belonging 
to coloured or inferior races is being manu- 
factured, of which Jew-baiting and Negro- 
lynching are glaring instances. In human 
society these are some of the worst and most 
ineradicable forms in which sin itself mas- 
querades under the form of righteousness. 

V 

The multifarious forms in which the cons- 
ciousness of sin in men manifests itself are an 
indication of the deep-rooted nature of man’s 
consciousness of his imperfections, and of the 



deep human urge to rise upwards to com- 
plete purity or freedom from sin. To 
believers in a Personal God the complete des- 
truction of sin can come only through the 
grace of God, and this necessarily implies a 
faith in the redemptive powers of such a God. 
This is one of the reasons why Christians, to 
whom God is a Person, cling so tenaciously to 
the faith in the redemptive power of Christ. 
Take away this prop and the edifice of Chris- 
tianity crumbles down Science has been 
destroying the foundations of the Christian 
Faith by questioning the unique features of 
the Crucifixion and by characterizing them as 
myths. Some obvious questions also arise 
for which no sane or reasonable answer can 
be given by Christians. If the way to beaven 
is only through a belief in Christ, what then 
has been the fate of the millions who lived 
and died before Christ? Did the All-merci- 
ful Father consign all those souls to eternal 
hell-fire, for evidently the Father had not 
been propitiated, and divine justice had not 
been satisfied before the crucifixion of Christ ? 
Again what about the salvation of millions of 
human beings who do not believe in Christ 
and have not even heard of him? To Chris- 
tians believing in only one life for man on this 
earth, the vast majority of men and womp n 
must be sent to eternal damnation by All- 
merciful God, because it has fallen to their 
lot to be non-Christians. The absurdity of 
an intolerant and untenable religious belief 
can go no further. And yet what a strange 
spectacle we see of educated Christian 
missionaries, trying, by fair means or foul, 
to convert ignorant ‘pagans’ to such a 
creed ! The followers of Mohammed as the 
only true prophet, of Rama or Krishna or 
Vishnu or any other God or Goddess as the 
only saviour, cannot but become bigots. And 
such bigots send not only others to hell but 
end by themselves going there even in this 
very life, for intolerance is a hellish thing. 
It is indeed a cruelly idiotic conception of 
God that makes Him send the majority of 
mankind to perdition. The fact seems to be 
that God is not to blame, but our concep- 
tions about Him. 

VI 

Vedanta, however, while recognizing the 
useful elements in all religions, shows us a 
permanent way to solve the problem of sin. 
So long as we recognize good, we have to 
recognize evil. Ordinarily, when the element 
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ol virtue or goodness seems to be predomi- 
nant we call the action good; and actions 
are sinful when what we consider evil or 
sinful seems to take the upper hand. But 
actions are neither good nor bad in themselves 
except with reference to the supreme ends 
of human life. For example, absolute conti- 
nence is a virtue for monks, but not for 
married people, in both Catholicism and 
Hinduism. But Protestantism and Moham- 
medanism seem to condemn it as an evil and 
against the intentions of God as expressed 
in the laws of biology. But Catholic and 
Hindu monks have expressly repudiated the 
necessity of submitting to this biological 
law, because they have caught glimpses of a 
higher law which says that voluntary and 
intelligent renunciation of carnal pleasures is 
the- first step in the higher life of the spirit. 
Sin is called qTcf^ in Sanskrit, that is, it 
is that which makes you go downwards spiri- 
tually. The fundamental basis for the classi- 
fication of sins has therefore been from the 
standpoint of spirituality or godliness. All 
that makes for godliness is virtue; the 
opposite is sin. For those who do not believe 
in God, mental harmony or wholeness of 
personality may be the standard. To the 
Vedantist the standard is the Pure Self in all 
things. Anything which makes you forget 
your real nature is sin. Wilful destruction of 
one’s own body is not so suicidal a crime as 
this forgetting of one’s real nature. And 
what is this real nature of the self? 

It is indicated by such words as ; greater 
than the greatest; subtler than the subtlest; 
immanent and yet transcendent ; immortal ; 
beyond the reach of sense-perception; ever 
pure; ever free; the seer, the subject of all 
experience; of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, existence, and bliss. The self is not 
born, and does not die; it is not the body, 
senses, mind, or intellect but beyond all 
these, transcending them and yet infilling 
them all. ‘He who has perceived that which 
is without sound, without touch, without 
form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
without beginning, without end, beyond the 
mahat and unchangeable is freed from the 
jaws of death.’ ( Katha , I. iii. 15). Again, 
‘He who knows the bliss of that Brahman 
(or Self) from which all speech with the mind 
turns away unable to reach it, he fears 
nothing. He does not distress himself with 



the thought. Why did I not do what is good ? 
Why did I do what is bad?’ (Taittiriya). 

How can it be said that the wise man who 
knows the real nature of the Self is freed 
from all sin? Sin implies a sense of respon- 
sibility as doer, a sense of guilt of having 
done wrong things or failed to do the right 
ones and the innate beKef that the doer will 
have to suffer the consequences of his deeds. 
That is how we all get caught in this world: 
we feel we are human beings, with duties to 
perform, with ends to achieve. We identify 
ourselves with our limited human capacities 
and consider ourselves happy or miserable, 
virtuous or sinful in the measure in which 
we succeed in trying to attain our limited 
ends. The weakness or strength of our ins- 
truments, like our bodies and our minds, we 
consider as our own weakness. But none of 
these are a real part of ourselves. These 
come and go. But the self is unchanging 
and only by the realization of its real nature 
do we lose all fear of being bound by our 
little hopes and fears, our puerile sins and 
virtues. Just as a man, waking up from 
dreams, both sweet and bitter, does not con- 
sider himself blessed or guilty, happy or miser- 
able thereby, so waking up in the true nature 
of our self, we shall find that all these ideas 
of good zmd evil, guilt and innocence, mora- 
lity and immorality are all but experiences 
which do not affect our real nature. Even in 
the waking state we do many acts in hotter 
moments, for which we are ashamed when 
we return to our normal senses. We say we 
are beside ourselves with anger or with pas- 
sion. That is to say, these are external 
to us and have only overpowered our true 
nature for a moment. Similarly are the ideas 
of all other imperfections really external to 
us. We have to increase our knowledge, 
and take our stand on our true self. Then 
shall we know that misery and sin are exter- 
nal to us and no part of us whatsoever; we 
shall cease to feel their sting; just as the 
blindness of blind men does not affect the 
sun’s shining, so do our ignorant conceptions 
of ourselves not affect our true nature. This 
is a knowledge that has to be cultivated as 
sedulously as anything else. This knowledge 
is gained more and more by self-control, by 
not being slaves to the demoniacal desires for 
possessions and enjoyments. Above all one 
must acquire faith in the possibility of such 
knowledge, a faith based on the prima face 
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case made out for it by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all truly great religious leaders. Such 
faith is a fundamental pre-requisite for in- 
itiating conscious activity of all kinds in 
whatever direction. 

To those whose minds are inclined to the 
conception of a Personal God a similar act 
of faith is necessary for redemption. The 
goodness and omnipotence of the Personal 
God have to be taken for granted, or believed 
on authority. What the dualistic or theistic 
religions have to do is not to discard faith in 
their God and His saving power, but to 
enlarge their ideas of the nature of God as the 
God, not of one sect or creed or race, but the 
God of all the universe, who appears in 
diverse Incarnations and is not without a 
witness, in every age and every land, to His 
power, glory, and mercy. Vedanta says that 
man is, in his real nature, pure and perfect. 
Sin is destroyed, misery is removed by a 
realization of this divine nature. The dualis- 
tic religions posit a God separate from man. 
This God also is conceived as perfect and 
pure, almighty and omniscient, and taking a 
special interest in the saving of man. His 
creation. So long as men and women in the 
average are what they are they will certainly 
desire to find some means of escape from the 
evil consequences of their own sins, those 
tormenting imps born out of lust and greed, 
the twin enemies of man’s peace and happi- 
ness. To all such some kind of ritualistic 
expiatory act which promises to give relief 
will always be a psychological necessity. It 
may take the form of saying of prayers, the 
giving of gifts to the church, the temple, 
or the mosque; it may be the paying of 



priests to do puja or to say mass on behalf 
of the sinner. The maintenance of monks, 
the feeding of brahmins and sadhus; fasting 
and abstinence from sexual satisfaction for a 
definite period; the reading of holy books like 
the Ram ay ana, the Bhagavadgita, the Bible, 
or the Koran; the telling of beads; pilgrim- 
ages to holy places; the confession of sins, 
openly or privately; the worship of saints 
living or dead; the financing of funds to con- 
vert the ‘heathen’, -such are the innumerable 
forms which this urge for expiation may take. 
But such expiations are good only if they are 
effective in not only effacing the sense of 
personal guilt of the sinners but also in pro- 
ducing real amendment. Otherwise they be- 
come mockeries. Each man will, of course, 
have to be his own judge in these matters of 
what is beneficial to him. 

But it seems to us that in order to reach 
the highest, man should not seek a sanction 
for any of the motives of action except in 
his own true nature. The highest character, 
the greatest freedom is developed when a 
man does what he considers right because it 
is his nature, not from fear of anything 
external to him. For is not the whole world 
but a manifestation of the infinite Self that 
he is truly ? To reach this end the worshipper 
of a Personal God must love God for His 
sake, because He is so lovable, and not from 
hopes of rewards and favours. He must learn 
to see the face of his Beloved in all things, 
those that are called good and those that are 
called evil. Only thus can he be freed 
finally from the consciousness of sin and 
its implications. 



By repeating a hundred times, ‘I am a sinner’, one verily becomes a sinner. One 
should have such faith as to be able to say, ‘What ? I have taken the name of God ; how 
can I be a sinner ?’ God is our Father and Mother. Tell Him, ‘O Lord, I have commit- 
ted sins, but I won’t repeat them.’ Chant His name and purify your body and mind. Purify 
your tongue by singing God’s holy name. 

— Sri Ramakrishna 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST* 



By Swami Atulananda 



Through the newspapers Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s fame was heralded all over America. 
And after the Congress a lecture bureau 
invited him to make a lecture tour through 
the United States. The Swami accepted 
the invitation hoping thereby to create a 
universal interest and sympathy for the reli- 
gious ideas of the Hindus, and to correct the 
mistaken notions the people of America held 
about his motherland. 

We must remember that all along during 
his sojourn in the West the Swami remained 
the true patriot. To raise India in the 
esteem of the West was one of his main 
objects while abroad. 

During this tour the Swami spoke in 
numerous cities preaching Vedanta and the 
glories and greatness of Indian culture. It 
was a strenuous life, lecturing in one city, 
then on the train, and lecturing in another 
city, day in and day out, always travelling, 
always speaking. Wherever he appeared in 
public the halls were filled to their utmost 
capacity. His audiences were kept spell- 
bound by his eloquence and wisdom. 

However, the Swami discovered (after a 
while) that the lecture bureau was not 
dealing honestly with him. Furthermore, 
he felt that the time had come to begin his 
real spiritual work. This could be done with 
individuals only, not with the masses. He, 
therefore, severed his connection with the 
bureau. 

But this did not mean that the Swami 
took rest. His work went on with renewed 
vigour. From everywhere invitations came 
pouring in for the Swami to lecture. Clubs, 
ethical societies, religious organizations from 
all over the States implored him to give 
speeches and to hold classes. 

Hundreds of liberal-minded persons felt 
that the Swami was a prophet with a new 
message. Scholars, scientists, and million- 
aires vied with each other in doing him 
honour. He was lionized by society, and 
numerous receptions were given in his 
honour. 

But in the midst of all this popularity the 
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Swami’s heart bled for India. The guest of 
honour in magnificent mansions, entertained 
in royal style, bathing in luxury, showered 
with praise, the Swami instead of feeling 
happy, often felt miserable. He thought of 
the masses of India dying by the millions for 
want of a handful of rice. His bed of down 
seemed to him a bed of thorns. Name and 
fame and wealth seemed to him a mockery. 
And in the middle of the night he would call 
out, ‘O mother, how can I help my country? 
How can I feed the hungry? How can I 
raise tbe masses?’ Thus he passed nights 
in tears while the papers were singing his 
praise, and the most distinguished persons 
in America courted his friendship. 

The Swami now gave a series of lectures 
in Brooklyn, opposite New York City. The 
large lecture hall was packed to overflowing. 
Doctors and lawyers, judges and teachers, 
and many ladies came from all parts of the 
city to listen to his strangely beautiful and 
eloquent exposition of the Hindu religion. 
This series of lectures constituted the real 
beginning of his more serious work. 

At the earnest request of some sincere 
students the Swami went to live in New 
York City. Here he held classes every morn- 
ing and evening. And on Sundays he gave 
public lectures. 

The work was now on the right footing. 
The Swami came into close contact with 
earnest seekers after truth. Then he 
instructed privately in yoga practices and 
meditation. He himself radiated spirituality. 
In his sweet, melodious voice he chanted the 
sacred mantrams of the Vedas, thus creating 
in his classes an atmosphere of peace and 
holiness. 

To meet the Swami personally was to love 
and revere him. For it was his wonderful 
personality that spoke clearer even than his 
words. One could not but realize that one 
stood in the presence of a brilliant mind, a 
loving heart, a dynamic force, a superman, 
born to be a world-teacher. 

* Concluded from the April number. 
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But now the great success with which the 
Swami met everywhere created jealousy in 
the hearts of some self-interested persons. 
They began to spread scandalous reports 
about him. But the Swami remained serene 
and unmoved in the midst of these un- 
warranted attacks. 

Fearlessly he delivered his message leaving 
the results in the hands of divine Providence. 
To work he had the right, this he knew, but 
not to the fruits thereof. He worked untir- 
ingly, looking neither backward nor forward, 
fired with only one ambition, to preach the 
truth and nothing but the truth. He knew 
that the world stood in need of his teaching 
and he gave it freely to every one who 
wished to accept it. Obstacles only served 
to make him more determined. 

The Swami had to meet all kinds of 
people. Sometimes he had to answer stupid 
and irritating questions. Some ignorant 
persons knew nothing about India. They 
held the crudest notions about the Hindus. 
All they knew was that the Hindus were 
heathen. But the Swami’s brilliant wit soon 
silenced them. 

Once after a lecture he was asked if 
Hindu mothers threw their babies in the 
river to feed the crocodiles. ‘Yes,’ the 
Swami said, smiling, ‘when I was a baby 
they threw me in the river too. A big, fat 
crocodile swallowed me up. But like your 
Jonah of the Bible I came out again after 
three days.’ The entire audience roaring 
with laughter applauded the Swami’s ready 
wit. And the questioner turned red with 
shame. 

On another occasion a woman asked if the 
Hindus burned their widows. The Swami 
turning on her in scorn, replied, ‘Madam, we 
never burned witches as you Western people 
used to do’. 

But the Swami also met with wonderful 
personal experiences. Sometimes he had to 
deliver as many as twelve lectures in a single 
week. It was a terrible physical and mental 
strain. He sometimes felt that he had 
depleted himself intellectually, and he could 
not think of new subjects to speak about. 
So it happened once that on the day before 
an announced lecture, his mind seemed total- 
ly devoid of ideas — a common occurrence 
with public speakers and authors. What 
was to be done? ‘What shall I say in my 
lecture tomorrow?’ the Swami thought, ‘I 



shall have to address a vast audience. How 
shall I meet the situation?’ Discouraged, 
he retired for the night. And then, as he 
lay stretched on his bed, in the middle of 
the night he heard a voice speaking to him. 
It seemed to come from a long, long dis- 
tance, and was hardly audible. He listened 
attentively. Then the voice came nearer 
and became louder. At last it seemed to be 
right beside his bed. And the Swami heard 
in clear, distinct words the outline of a most 
interesting lecture. This lecture he delivered 
on the following day. And the audience 
was charmed. 

At another time the Swami heard in the 
night two voices discussing the very subject 
he had chosen for a lecture. These pheno- 
mena the Swami explained as wider func- 
tionings of his own mind. His own mind 
was acting as his guru. 

During this period of his life Swami 
Vivekananda had wonderful psychic powers. 
But these he did not use unless there was 
real need for it. He could change the whole 
trend of a person’s life by a mere touch. 
He could read a person’s mind and could 
know his past and future. And he could 
heal diseases. 

These powers came to him uninvited. He 
told his disciples not to work for psychic 
power but to give all their time and energy 
to the realization of God. Far greater than 
these powers was the Swami’s grandeur and 
unspeakable beauty of soul and character. 
In these he transcended any person his dis- 
ciples had ever been acquainted with. 

One of the most beautiful experiences the 
Swami had during his first visit to America 
was his visit to Thousand Island Park. But 
before he went there he spent several weeks 
at the home of an American friend (in 
Percy, N. H.). Here he spent his time in 
quiet and solitude in the beautiful forests 
surrounding the place. With only the Gita 
as his companion he was all day in the woods 
giving himself to meditation. Here his soul 
rose to spiritual heights as he but seldom 
had reached before. Here he prepared him- 
self for the work that awaited him at 
Thousand Island Park. 

One of the Swami’s students owned a 
cottage at Thousand Island Park, the largest 
island in the St. Lawrence River. She 
offered the use of it to the Swami and as 
many of his staunch admirers as it would 
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accommodate. This appealed to the Swami, 
and he agreed to go there. 

It was a charming spot far away from 
the noise and bustle of cities. The only 
sound heard there was the sweet song of 
birds, and the gentle sighing of the wind in 
the trees. In this scene of enchantment the 
Swami and his disciples spent seven happy 
weeks. 

Only the Sw ami’s truest friends were with 
him, twelve in all. These the Swami looked 
upon as his disciples. He initiated them by 
giving them mantram. Five took the vows 
of lifelong brahmacharya , . and two were 
given sannydsa. 

Never was the Swami more gentle, more 
lovable than during these weeks. It was a 
perpetual inspiration to be with him. The 
disciples lived in a constant atmosphere of 
intense spirituality. 

One day the Swami suddenly left the little 
group and retired to his room. A few hours 
later he returned. He had written the ‘Song 
of the Sannyasin,’ one of his masterpieces, a 
song burning with the spirit of renunciation. 
His teachings during these days were publi- 
shed afterwards, and can now be found in 
the book called Inspired Talks. 

The seven weeks at Thousand Island Park 
were one of the freest and greatest periods 
in the Swami’s life. And there, one night, 
alone on the bank of the St. Lawrence River, 
in a mood of supreme ecstasy he entered 
into nirvikalpa samddhi. This he did not 
reveal at the time. But afterwards he 
spoke of it as one of the most sublime 
moments of his life. 

Having fulfilled his great work of training 
and initiating disciples at Thousand Island 
Park the Swami returned to New York, and 
then he made preparations to go to England 
where he had been invited. He sailed for 
England in the middle of August 1895. 

Here again his success was phenomenal. 
But wishing to place the American work on 
a firm basis he returned to New York in 
December of the same year. The work in 
New York during his absence had been car- 
ried on by his disciples. 

The Sw ami’s visit to England, though a 
strenuous experience, had been most plea- 
sant. He returned to New York in splendid 
health and spirits. Together with his Ameri- 
can disciple Swami Kripananda he made his 
headquarters in 39th Street. They occupied 



two spacious rooms which could accom- 
modate one hundred and fifty persons. But 
when the Swami opened his classes the 
rooms were at once so crowded that there 
was not even standing room left. So a huge 
hall was rented with a seating capacity of 
over one thousand and five hundred. Here 
the Swami gave his lectures. These lec- 
tures created a wave of enormous enthu- 
siasm. Young men and women came to the 
Swami to receive mantram. And one de- 
vout disciple. Dr. Street, took s annydsa. 
Thus in one year the Swami made three 
American sannyasins. 

The very heart of American civilization 
was now roused. Thousands of persons 
accepted Vedanta as their religion. The 
Swami’s lectures on Raja Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, and Karma Yoga created such an 
interest that they were published, and they 
sold by the thousands. 

Then, in February 1896, the Swami con- 
solidated his American work by organizing 
the Vedanta Society of New York. After 
this came another lecture tour, to Detroit 
and other cities in the United States. And 
when the Swami returned to New York it 
was only to make himself ready for a second 
visit to England to systematize the work there. 
He sailed from New York on April 15, 1896. 
This ended his first visit to America. 

On his arrival in England a pleasant sur- 
prise awaited the Swami. He found there 
his gurubhm , Swami Saradananda, who had 
come from Calcutta at his call. It was a 
joyous meeting. Swami Saradananda could 
give him all the news from India, and they 
spent hours and hours planning for the 
future. All his old friends in London wel- 
comed Swami Vivekananda most heartily. 
Many persons of distinction visited him, and 
new people became his steadfast followers. 

In May the Swami opened his classes. 
His whole soul went in his work. He gave 
his new students an entirely new outlook on 
religion. Some who came as sceptics be- 
came his faithful workers and helpers in 
spreading the cause. 

After a season of continuous work in 
London the Swami was well-nigh exhausted. 
He, therefore, gladly accepted the invitation 
of some intimate friends for a holiday-tour 
on the continent of Europe. The party went 
to Switzerland, into the snow mountains, to 
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Italy, Germany, and Holland. After six 
delightful weeks they returned to London. 

Swami Saradananda, in the mean time, had 
gone to America to conduct the work there. 
But now Swami Abhedananda had arrived 
from Calcutta. He had come at the urgent 
call of Swami Vivekananda to continue the 
work in London as Swami Vivekananda 
himself longed to go back to his motherland. 

Swami Abhedananda w 7 as successful from 
the beginning; so Swami Vivekananda was 
satisfied to leave the work in his charge. 
And on December 16, 1896, accompanied by 
his faithful disciples, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, 
and Mr. Goodwin, he undertook the return 
journey from Europe to India. When the 
steamer reached Colombo on January 15, 
1897, it w 7 as three years, seven months, and 
fourteen days since the Swami had seen his 
motherland. 

What joy to stand once again on Indian 
soil ! Before the Swami sailed from England, 
a Western disciple had asked him, ‘Well, 
Swami, how' will you like' now 7 your mother- 
land after three years’ experience of the luxu- 
rious, glorious, and powerful West?’ And the 
Sw'ami’s reply had been, ‘India I loved be- 
fore I came away. Now 7 her very dust has 
become sacred to me, the very air is now' to 
me holy, it is the sacred land, the tfatha, the 
lafid of pilgrimage, W'here every soul must 
be born to pay the final debt of karma . 9 

Yes, Swami Vivekananda loved India ! 
The very name, India, w 7 as sweet and sacred 
to him. For India he lived, for India he 
had laboured in the West, for India he was 
ready to die. He loved her rich, and he 
loved her poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
He loved her Rishis, her art, her philosophy, 
her sacred scriptures. He loved India’s 
past, he loved her present, he dreamt of and 
laboured for her future. 

Now he W'as home again ! Of the wonder- 
ful reception his countrymen gave him, it has 
been recorded in the book called Lecture s from 
Colombo to Almora with which most of us 
are acquainted. Two years and a half W'ere 
spent in India. Then the urge came again, 
the call to revisit the West, to conquer new 
lands, to bring light to new' souls. This 
second visit to Europe and America was of 
much shorter duration, but not less 
important. 

The Swami sailed this time from Calcutta 
on June 20, 3899. He w 7 as accompanied by 



Swami Turiyananda and Sister Nivedita. 
They reached London on July 31, and tw r o 
weeks later the two Swamis started for 
America. On arrival at New York Mr. 
Leggett took them at once to his beautiful 
country-home on the Hudson River, one 
hundred and fifty miles from New York. 
Here Sw 7 ami Abhedananda joined them and 
later Sister Nivedita. As Sw'ami Viveka- 
nanda’s health w 7 as far from satisfactory he 
sent Swami Turiyananda to New York, but 
he himself took rest till November 5. When 
he came to New 7 York he w 7 as received with 
great enthusiasm at the permanent home of 
the Vedanta Society. 

The Swami ’s friends, seeing him in such 
poor health, deemed it necessary that he 
should spend the winter in a milder climate. 
So they arranged a trip to California. The 
Swami left for California on November 22, 
breaking his journey at Chicago where many 
receptions w 7 ere given him. He arrived in 
Los Angeles in the beginning of December. 

It w 7 as Sw r ami Vivekananda’s first visit to 
California. He was delighted with the 
beautiful scenery and the soft, mild climate. 
In California the roses w 7 ere in bloom, and 
the air w 7 as scented with orange blossom. 
He was in the land of eternal summer and 
perpetual sunshine. 

Hundreds of people w 7 ho had read his 
books now were anxious to see and hear the 
author. The Sw 7 ami lectured almost daily 
in Los Angeles and adjacent cities. From 
Los Angeles he w 7 ent north to San Francisco, 
the largest city in California. Here he 
lectured again, held classes, started a 
Vedantic Society and visited neighbouring 
cities till May. While in San Francisco he 
received a gift of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for a place of retreat for 
students of Vedanta. This place is now 7 
known as the Shanti Ashrama. 

The Swami now received an invitation 
from Paris to attend the ‘Congress of the 
History of Religions’ to be held there in 
July 1900. So he returned to New York 
and from there sailed for France w 7 here 
further fame aw'aited him. He was never to 
see America again. 

He w 7 as in France till October, and after 
visiting once more different places in Europe 
he came back to India in December 1900. His 
work in the West w r as finished. The roaring 
lion of Vedanta had delivered his message. 
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Materialistic philosophy was gaining 
ground everywhere in America at the time 
when Swami Vivekananda arrived. Science 
and philosophy had undermined the founda- 
tion of the Christian Churches. The Western 
nations had begun to doubt the long-establi- 
shed doctrines of their own Faiths. This 
tide of materialism the Swami stemmed with 
the glorious message of Vedanta. 

He taught his Western disciples how 
through meditation they could get a vision 
of their own real Self, the atman, ever free, 
beyond all desires, self-established in its own 
glory. He taught them how to rise above 
religious sectarianism and superstitions. He 
kindled in their hearts love for all divine 
Incarnations. He taught them to adore all 
world-saviours as divine messengers of light. 
Thus he broke down the barriers which 
different Churches had established. 

He accomplished the Herculean task of 
popularizing Vedanta in the West. He 
pointed to the ancient culture and ideals of 
his own land. He brought home to the 
prosperous West the fact that she had some- 
thing to learn from poor India. He taught 
the Christian world that there is another 
religion which surpasses their own in philo- 
sophical depth and spiritual intensity. And 
in doing so he raised India in the estimation 



of foreign nations. He roused in strangers 
sincere love for his own country. He 
established a better understanding between 
East and West. He brought the entire 
world closer together. 

As a result of the Swami’s visit to the 
West the world is now enriched with that 
mass of invaluable literature known as 
Complete Works of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, a collection of his recorded lectures 
and conversations, his letters and writings. 
These works, at least in part, are now tran- 
slated into different languages, and all the 
civilized nations can now study them and 
draw from them their inspiration. 

In Swami Vivekananda’s teachings the 
world lias received food for earnest thought 
for centuries to come. To these teachings 
the world will turn for light and guidance to 
settle the great problems that, in the future, 
will face humanity. 

Even as the liofi bold and fearless, even 
as the wind never caught in a net, even as 
the lotus not touched by water, even so 
Swami Vivekananda passed through this 
wprld, the bull of his race, a prince amongst 
men. To that great world-teacher, the 
father, the friend, the guide of humanity 
we look for wisdom and inspiration. 



RAMAKRISHNA MISSION: ITS IDEAL AND OBJECTS* 

By Swami Virajananda 



It is a pleasure to meet you annually to 
review the achievements of the Mission in the 
past, to make fresh and united resolves for the 
future, and to be inspired for all time by the 
realization that the hands of Sri Ramakrisbna 
and Swami Vivekananda are guiding us in all 
our efforts. From the Secretary’s report you 
have learnt that the Mission has made some 
progress during 1944 against tremendous odds. 
This has been possible because of the inherent 
strength of the message of Swamiji and your 
active faith in it. I use the phrase ‘active 
faith’ deliberately. For, what Swamiji wrote 
about the Ramakrishna Math is equally true of 
the Ramakrishna Mission : ‘This organization 
is his very body, and in this organization it- 
self he is ever present.’ The true worship 
4 



for the members of this organization consists 
in active participation in all its undertakings, 
and not in being mere believers in its good- 
ness, and passive spectators of its successes 
and failures. Sri Ramakrishna is guiding and 
will ever guide his Mission. But he expects us 
to be willing partners in this divine lila 
(play) Our faith in Sri Ramakrishna and his 
Mission must be galvanized into active service 
for him in his diverse human forms. Short of 
this, mere love, admiration, or sympathy for 
organized activity will not lead us much 
beyond the traditional psychological attitudes 
and expressions of devotion for the Lord. 
Swamiji could not recommend these as yuga- 

* The Presidential Address at the Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Ramakrishna Mission uus 
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dharma (the religion of the age). When he 
said even of the Math that it should not be 
reduced to a thakurbari (temple) of the 
babajis (Vaishnava sect), he could not cer- 
tainly mean that the members of his Mission 
should be indulging in empty complacency. 
How emphatically and with what deep pathos 
the blazing words of indignation poured out 
of Swamiji *s lips ! ‘There is too much talk, 
talk, talk ! We are great ! We are great ! 
Nonsense ! We are imbeciles, that is what we 
are !’ All the utterances of Swamiji lead but 
to one conclusion : he wanted his followers to 
translate his message into intense action for 
serving the poor, the illiterate, and the help- 
less. 

These are some of the ideas that are fore- 
most in my mind as I address you at this 
moment of passing hurriedly in review a year 
of stress and strain through which the Mission 
has just passed. I am conscious of and ad- 
mire the united effort of the Mission. But I 
cannot remain satisfied with that alone; for 
the questions of Swamiji still ring in my ears 
and make me ill at ease; ‘Do you feel that 
millions are starving today and millions have 
been starving for ages ? Do you feel that 
ignorance has come over the land as a dark 
could? Does it make you sleepless? . . . 
Has it made you almost mad ? Are you seized 
with that one idea of the misery of ruin? 
Have you forgotten all about your name, your 
fame, your wives, your children, your pro- 
perty, even your own bodies?’ 

I am more impressed by the urgency and 
all-consuming demand of Swamiji ’s message 
as I look at the world at war. Nations are 
at death-grips with each other, and it appears 
to a superficial observer as though religion 
has failed and the devil has taken possession 
of the world. Swamiji foresaw this state 
of affairs and found an antidote for it 
in the elevation of human relationships to a 
higher divine plane, which was to be brought 
about by a more active religion, intimately 
connected with and inspiring life as a whole 
and in all its multifarious manifestations. He 
wanted a religion that would not confine itself 
within the four walls of churches, mosques, 
monasteries, or temples, but would spring into 
life at every meeting of human beings, in 
every walk of life, more so in contacts bet- 
ween the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the learned and the ignorant. The 
salvation of mankind lies in recognizing the 



real worth of humanity and worshipping it 
with all the energy and devotion that man 
can command. For, says Swamiji, ‘Where 
should you go to seek for God? Are not the 
poor, the miserable, the weak, gods? Why 
not worship them first? . . . Who cares for 
these tinsel puffs of name?’ 

Struggle for power, oppression of the weak, 
and exploitation of the poor will stalk the 
world so long as men are not filled with divine 
love for all beings. Swamiji ’s message has 
thus a greater possibility than we yet visua- 
lize. It was no flattering self-complacency 
when Swamiji declared that the West was 
waiting for the message to come from the East. 
But the West understands action better than 
words, achievement more than philosophical 
disquisition. Swamiji was, therefore, careful 
not to indulge in oratory alone, but he gave 
practical direction to his conviction. To us 
of the Ramakrishna Mission he has left this 
invaluable heritage, and on us has devolved 
the responsibility of not only keeping his words 
ablaze, but of inspiring others with them; 
not only to believe in their potency, but to 
make them real in our own lives; not only 
to seek for personal salvation, but to help 
others to manifest their inner divinity. All 
this implies unstinted devotion to the Mission, 
of which you are members. When a hand 
ful of persons resolve to achieve anything — 
and we are a handful, to be sure — they have 
to intensify their resolve to the last sacrifice. 
All faltering, all diffidence must be cast to 
the winds, because capacity for service grows 
by use, and no good work can be entirely lost. 

One thing I must make perfectly clear 
here. My appeal today is not to this 
assembly as a whole, but to each individual 
member of the Ramakrishna Mission. Orga- 
nizations are good in so far as they protect and 
help the individuals to manifest their divi- 
nity. But they are a hindrance in so far as 
they rob individuals of their initiative and 
personal responsibility. The vital thing to- 
day is to keep alive the idea and the spirit 
of the human individual, of individual res- 
ponsibility, and of creative work against the 
high tide of mechanization and centralized 
despotism which threaten to throttle the soul 
of man. Swamiji was fully alive to the need 
of organized activity when he said, ‘To make 
a great future India, the whole secret lies in 
organization, accumulation of power, co-ordi- 
nation of will. Being of one mind is the 
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secret of society . 5 But he was careful to 
add : ‘It is character that pays everywhere . 5 
‘The basis of all systems, social or political, 
rests upon the goodness of man. No nation 
is great or good because Parliament enacts 
this or that, but because its men are great and 
good . 5 My appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, is not to the Ramakrishna Mission 
as a whole, hut to its members as in- 
dividuals. You should not lay the flattering 
unction to your souls, ‘the Mission is prosper- 
ing and is doing all that is humanly possible. 
Of what avail is out little help?’ On the 
contrary, you should ask yourselves when you 
sit in meditation, in your chapels, whether 
you have done your whole duty by the Mis- 
sion and the poor, the ignorant, and the help- 
less for whose service the Mission stands. I 
do not deny that the Mission has worked cre- 
ditahly during its short life. But this is 
insignificant in comparison with the immense 
task set before us by Swamiji. We are 



to change the outlook of the whole world 
by our practice as well as profession. 
The contrast between the prodigiousness 
of the task and the very little progress 
made thus far impels me to beseech you, with 
all the fervour I can command, to be up and 
doing, even at untold and unrecognized per- 
sonal sacrifice, to prove yourselves worthy fol- 
lowers of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji. Men, 
money, moral excellence, and spiritual inspira- 
tion-all are needed in this uphill task. No 
sacrifice can be too great, no offering can he 
too premature. I am sure, friends, that in 
asking you to do this, I do not ask too 
much, but only voice the feeling that is 
uppermost in your own minds. I cannot do 
hetter than conclude by putting you in mind 
of the inspiring words of Swamiji to his young 
disciples: ‘I love you all ever so much, but 

I would wish to see you all die working for 
others . 5 



A MEDIEVAL SAINT: DADU 

By Swami Lokeswarananda 



Medieval India witnessed an interesting 
phenomenon : she saw for the first time an 
attempt — and a fairly successful attempt at 
that — at reconciliation between Hinduism and 
Islam. And oddly enough, this attempt was 
initiated not hy intellectual India but by what 
may roughly he called India of the ignorant 
masses. 

Before this, Hinduism and Islam were 
regarded as irreconcilable. They were like 
two poles asunder. To the Mussalmans Hindu- 
ism was mere idolatry, a mass of blind super- 
stitions. Its ideals, its practices — everything 
was repugnant to them. It was the very 
contradiction of all they held dear and sacred 
in Islam. The Hindu reaction to Islam was 
of course a hit different. The Hindus have all 
along been tolerant. They have been used to 
all kinds of vagaries in the religious world. 
Within their own fold they have seen all 
manner of ideals and practices. They have 
not treated any with contempt. Far less have 
they tried to smother any. To them every- 
thing is welcome provided it originates from 



a sincere and earnest quest for the truth* 
And they know they must allow for differ- 
ences in tastes and temperaments. They do 
not treat religion like a strait jacket to pin 
down man to fixed beliefs and dogmas. This 
explains why there is this amazing diversity 
in the Hindu religious thought. Moreover 
through all this apparent diversity they try 
to seek a real unity. So they were not 
essentially hostile to Islam. Rather they 
were curious and interested. Here was a 
new pattern of religious thought and they 
wanted to examine it and see if there was 
anything in it they could accept with profit. 
In course of time perhaps they would have 
absorhed and assimilated Islam as they have 
done myriads of such ideas and ideologies 
through countless ages. In that case the 
Mussalmans would have been today only 
another sect in the Hindu fold. 

But this was not to be. Unfortunately — 
yes, unfortunately — Islam strode into India 
with the sword of a political conqueror. It 
did not come purely as a religious move- 
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ment. It came as an attack, an assault. It 
was an attack on the political integrity and 
the religious freedom of the Hindus. This 
fact made the whole of Islam suspect to the 
Hindus. And being politically conquered 
they could not but feel a sting of humiliation 
in accepting Islam. It hurt their pride. 
Hence, though so unlike themselves, they 
assumed an attitude of sullen indifference; 
they would have no truck with it. And to 
prevent defections they hardened the caste 
rules and made social ostracism the price of 
accepting Islam. Almost an unprecedented 
step in Hindu history, and how deplor- 
able ! 

Thus a barrier came to be established 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
It did not of course extend so far as to make 
social intercourse impossible between the two 
communities. Also it did not deter their 
representative theologians from engaging 
now and then in healthy debates under the 
auspices of Moghul courts. And true to the 
Indian traditions these debates were always 
characterized by an atmosphere of friendship 
and good humour. Nevertheless the barrier 
remained and the idea persisted that Hindu- 
ism and Islam were fundamentally different, 
nay, even antagonistic to each other and re- 
conciliation between them was thought im- 
possible. 

Against this background of religious con- 
flicts and confusions appeared a great 
mystic who addressed himself to the task of 
bridging the gulf between Hinduism and 
Islam and also partially succeeded. This 
was Dadu. Born a Mussulman he accepted 
a Hindu as his guru. By this very fact he 
brought Islam and Hinduism nearer to each 
other. He practised a religion which did not 
answer to any rigid type. It was neither 
Islam nor Hinduism. It was something con- 
stituting the common core of both. It was 
the essence of religion. 

It was his chief endeavour to synthesize, to 
harmonize all religious views. This he did 
by emphasizing that the contents of all reli- 
gious ideals were the same though their 
forms differed. To him ‘Hindu’ and ‘Mus- 
salman’ were arbitrary and artificial labels 
and they surely had no sanction from God. 
When accused of breaking down the barriers 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans his 
emphatic reoly was that such barriers had 
no right to exist, for man was the same man 



everywhere and God the same God in every 
religion and there was no sense in creating 
barriers among men which, far from helping, 
hindered their progress towards God. To 
him religion was intensely personal and it 
must vary according to individual tastes and 
requirements. 

It was more by conduct, by his own per- 
sonal example, than by his teachings, that 
he brought about a reconciliation between 
Hinduism and Islam. Religious disputes 
arise when the fundamentals of religion are 
forgotten. Dadu stressed as well as embodi- 
ed these fundamentals. And what are 
they ? They are : God alone matters and 
nothing else. And to attain Him what is 
necessary is love and sincere longing of the 
heart. Quarrels about creeds and dogmas 
are foolish; they are the idle sport of intel- 
lectual fools. Dadu himself is the best 
example of all these. He is the example of 
a man attaining to the highest spiritual 
grandeur aided solely by the devotions of a 
longing heart. For his was an approach to 
God not through the devious ways of 
scholarship, not through dry contentious 
intellectualism, but through a burning faith, 
through an all-devouring love. 

Details about Dadu’s origin are a matter 
of dispute. Many stories are current and it 
is difficult to tell which are correct and 
which are not. Nevertheless it is fairly esta- 
blished that he was born of a poor Moham- 
medan family somewhere in the forties of the 
sixteenth century and by caste he was a 
cobbler. As a boy he showed nothing re- 
markable, nothing that bore any promise of 
what he was to be in future; he was like any 
other boy of his station. At the age of 
eleven he met in his village Buddhan 
(Briddbananda), a Hindu monk of Kabir’s 
school, and this marked the turning-point 
of his life. Evidently Buddhan was able to 
see into the tremendous possibilities of the 
boy and was impressed; so he singled him 
out from among a host of other boys and 
taking him aside instructed him about God. 

What exactly he told him we do not 
know, nor how Dadu reacted to it. We do 
not know also how Dadu passed the next 
seven years before Buddhan visited him 
again. Outwardly, it is possible, he simply 
drudged at his family trade as he had been 
doing before; but, inwardly, it may be pre- 
sumed, the seed planted by Buddhan in his 
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heart must have been growing, drawing 
nourishment from those hidden sources of 
which only Buddhan was aware. So that 
by the tihie Bucldhan came again, he was 
ready in his own conscious mind to take a 
real plunge into spiritual life. Buddhan, 
too, must have been waiting for this happy 
development and when he came again, he 
lost no time to give Dadu fuller instructions 
about God and to introduce him to the 
secrets of the esoteric life according to his 
school. And we know what was Dadu’s re- 
action this time : as soon as Buddhan left, 
Dadu discovered he could not live the life he 
was so long living — the life of a petty work- 
man earning an honest pie and being content 
with it. He felt a call— an irresistible call, 
the same to which many have succumbed, 
beginning with Buddha. This made him 
throw r down his tools, snap all ties with the 
family and rush out into the big wide world 
in quest of truth. Roaming about ceaseless- 
ly he visited innumerable places and wher- 
ever he was he took care to contact sages of 
different cults and to study their ways. He 
was like an ever thirsty traveller drinking at 
whatever fountains he met on the way. 

He was equally at home with the Hindus 
as well as the Mohammedans, with the 
Shaktas as w^ell as the Vaishnavas, with the 
Buddhists as w'ell as the Jains. He was like 
a sturdy plant thriving alike in all climates. 
He, however, did not commit himself to any 
particular creed or dogma. For he had no 
use for any man-made institution. Nor 
was he to be bound down by any fixed belief 
or custom. He was a true universalist that 
accepted everything and rejected nothing. 
Nevertheless he believed in one God-head 
and in the ultimate identity of the individual 
soul with that God-head. In this he was 
on a par with the Vedantist. 

How Dadu acquired such broadness of out- 
look it is difficult to say. Of course Kabir 
to whose school his guru belonged and who 
influenced him more than any other single 
individual, held similar views. Still they 
were not so pronounced in their comprehen- 
siveness and width of vision. It must have 
been Dadu’s own intuitive experience of 
truth coupled with wide travels and close 
observation that lent such catholicity to his 
character. He brought about a synthesis 
not only between Hinduism and Islam but 
also among other warring creeds of the time. 



And this he did not by a process of mere 
juxtaposition or that more grandiosely called 
eclecticism but by realizing as well as up- 
holding that common truth underlying all 
the varying creeds and by emphasizing the 
organic harmony that naturally exists 
between them. It is a great thing to do 
at any time and it is wonderful Dadu did 
it as early as the sixteenth century. 

At the end of his long itinerary we find 
Dadu settled somewhere in Rajputana. He 
had married some time or other and here he 
lived a quiet life with his wife and children. 
A quiet life but not too quiet, for Dadu’s 
fame soon spread far and wide and people 
began to flock to him in numbers. He re- 
ceived all with equal courtesy and tried to 
solve their doubts. Some came to test and 
some to tease only, but Dadu was unruffled 
and they went aw'ay treinendously impressed. 
Some, again, came to tempt or to threaten, 
but Dadu went on, unswayed, with his teach- 
ing of the truth and guiding the genuine 
seekers. Hindus as well as Mohammedans 
came and sat at his feet and many became 
his ardent followers. Among his visitors 
were common men as well as royalties, and 
among the latter there was Akbar the Great 
himself. And how interesting reads the 
story of his interview with Akbar ! It re- 
veals the characteristic qualities of both the 
great souls and it is a matter fit to be record- 
ed in some detail. 

Dadu, emperor of the spiritual world, is in 
his ramshackle house surrounded by his ad- 
mirers. A messenger from Akbar, the big- 
gest emperor of the temporal -world of the 
time, arrives to say that Dadu is wanted. 
‘The Emperor wants me ? What have I to do 
with him — I, a poor fakir? Excuse me, I 
can’t go.’ This was Dadu’s reply. No sign 
of elation at such an unexpected honour, no 
indecent hurry to oblige the emperor ! 

Soon the messenger comes again. This 
time he knows betler what to say. He says 
the emperor wants to meet him because he 
wants to profit by having a religious talk 
with him. So w'ill he please accept the invita- 
tion ? Dadu replied he would, but he could 
not go and meet the emperor in Delhi. His 
significant excuse was that he lived in a 
world altogether different from the emperor’s 
and if he went to the emperor’s world, he 
would not be himself any longer. To this 
Akbar sent a clever reply, full of understand- 
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ing, full of that nobility of spirit of which 
only he was capable. He said it was not his 
intention that Dadu should go to Delhi. He 
had sense enough to understand how foolish 
it would be to take him out of his environ- 
ment. It would be like taking a piece of 
rock from the Himalayas and trying to 
judge their beauty and grandeur from it. 
But it was, at the same time, Akbar ’s mis- 
fortune that he was an emperor. If he went 
to Dadu’s place, a whole host of ministers 
and courtiers would then rush to the place 
and defile its simple native beauty. So 
would he mind coming over to Fatehpur- 
Sikri, that city which Akbar meant to be a 
seat of deep spirituality ? Fatehpur-Sikri 
suited Dadu quite well for he would often 
go to places around it, and he readily agreed. 
Accordingly, the time and place were fixed for 
the meeting. 

They met in the quiet deserts outside the 
city and they met for forty days ! It was 
like two master minds closed in grips with 
each other. They discussed almost every- 
thing bearing on spiritual life and they 
differed and argued and fought. Together 
they journeyed far into the spiritual reahn, 
Dadu guiding and Akbar always doubting, 
questioning and challenging. It is well- 
known that Akbar, though illiterate, was a 
profound student of philosophy and was him- 
self a mystic of a sort. His thirst for know- 
ledge was great and he was no bigot to refuse 
to add to his knowledge from new or even 
from alien sources. It is this fact that ex- 
plains why he felt impelled to seek an inter- 
view with Dadu, and to secure it he would 
let no false prestige stand in the way. 

In the discussions that took place Dadu 
must have been impressed by his keen in- 
tellect, his deep understanding as well as his 
wide range of vision, and he must have felt 
glad at heart to be able to share his spiri- 
tual knowledge with him. Akbar, too, with 
his shrewd understanding of what was 
genuine and wbat was spurious, must have 
been struck by the rich contents of Dadu’s 
spiritual experience, his great wisdom, his 
catholicity and, above alt, his wonderful 
synthesis of all seemingly antagonistic and 
contradictory creeds and dogmas. And he 
drank in his words instinct with the living 
experience of reality. When, in course of 
discussions, Dadu incidentally pointed out to 
him that no creed, however perfect and com- 



prehensive, can embody the full truth, ‘just 
as no bird can contain in its beak the whole 
of sea-water’, it must have given Akbar the 
shock of a new discovery and in this perhaps 
lies a partial explanation of that large- 
hearted toleration which characterized 
Akbar ’s treatment towards religions sup- 
posed to be hostile to Islam. 

At last they parted and they parted the best 
of ftiends. Each conceived great admira- 
tion for the other and their exchange of ideas 
continued from a distance. It is difficult to 
say what influence Dadu had on Akbar. 
Who knows if his deep indrawn moods, his 
religious ecstasies and his increased abhor- 
rence of bigotry which were all so prominent 
a characteristic of Akbar ’s last days were no! 
the outcome of his contact with Dadu? 

Dadu founded a sect named after Brahma 
and its chief articles of faith were : conquest 
of ego, prayer, indifference to conditions of 
body and mind, and love for all. It was a 
truly non-sectarian sect, for it was open to 
all and it preached and practised nothing 
with the least hint of narrowness of outlook. 
It had on its rolls Hindus as well as Moham- 
medans, and all enjoyed equal rights, and 
there was no question of change of religion 
on the part of those who sought its member- 
ship. It was not intended to replace any 
existing religious ideology but to supplement 
it, to broaden it, and to free it from all ten- 
dencies to collectivize everything stultifying 
the individual taste and requirement. It did 
not enjoin any complex rituals and cere- 
monies or anything tending to interfere with 
normal pursuits of life. It left every indivi- 
dual free to choose his own mode of approach 
to God, laying down the only condition that 
he should not infringe the articles of faith 
quoted above. 

By necessity, but one would like to believe 
more by choice, Dadu did all his teaching 
through the popular dialect of Hindi. Among 
his disciples were men who were deep 
scholars of Sanskrit; still Hindi continued to 
receive special preference and thanks to this, 
Dadu’s spiritual wisdom did not become a 
close preserve of the learned and its wide 
diffusion among the masses became possible. 
In addition, his disciples translated many 
Sanskrit books into Hindi in order that com- 
mon folks might derive their benefit. It was, 
in short, the interest of the common folks 
that was always put in the forefront and in 
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every sense the movement became a real 
people’s movement. 

Another feature of the movement was 
that, besides Dadu, it drew inspiration from 
various saints, ancient or contemporary, and 
it became a sort of common pool to which 
all sects of all religions contributed their 
share. The idea was to help man advance 
in his spiritual struggles and not to create a 
hard crystallized sect centring round a parti- 
cular personality or principle, so that, rather 
than co-operate, it would compete with the 
innumerable sects already existing. That is 
why sayings of saints belonging to different 
sects were carefully collected, preserved, and 
read with the same respect as Dadu’s own 
sayings in the monasteries dedicated to him. 

Names of Dadu’s prominent disciples are 
on record and they include both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. His own son, Garibdas, was a 
disciple and, after Dadu’s passing away at an 
approximate age of sixty, it was he who was 
chosen leader of the movement. Some of 
his disciples were brilliant men, and their 
gifted writings greatly influenced the religi- 
ous thoughts of the time. It must be said 
to the credit of Dadu’s disciples that, unlike 



what has happened in the case of most saints, 
they did not tamper with his utterances try- 
ing to improve upon them or to suit them 
more to the popular taste. Not only that; 
they also remained loyal to their spirit and 
tried to live up to them. 

As time passed, the movement gathered in 
volume and more and more men came under 
its influence. As Dadu’s catholic ideas seep- 
ed into popular minds, the old atmosphere of 
religious rivalry disappeared and a general 
sense of understanding and sympathy to- 
wards religions other than one’s own became 
wide-spread and habitual with the people. 
Partly because of its catholicity and partly 
because it had fulfilled its purpose, the move- 
ment lost its distinctive role and eventually 
disappeared. The services rendered by it and 
its originator, Dadu, can never be overrated 
for if, until recent times, relations between 
Hindus and Mohammedans or between one 
sect and another, Hindu or Mohammedan, 
have been friendly and sympathetic, it can 
be safely concluded that it has been largely 
due to Dadu and his movement.* 

* Largely based on Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen’s 
Dadu. 



RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA 

By R. E. R. Lees, I.P.S. 



It is only just over one hundred years ago 
that Ramakrishna was born, which is a short 
time relative to the many centuries that have 
elapsed since earliest civilized times. Thus the 
memory of him is still fresh and his teaching 
remains unclouded by theories and quarrels 
of theologians. Although his disciples have 
all since died, disciples of his disciples live to- 
day, who can give us true, untarnished ac- 
counts of his personality, his preaching, and 
his daily life, instilling the breath of life into 
reverence of him and discussion on his teach- 
ing, his philosophy, and his divine inspiration. 
Ramakrishna was a man un contaminated by 
the worldly things that constituted the world 
of his time. His life was a great demonstra- 
tion that even in this age, so cluttered with 
evil and with the unnatural effects of indus- 
trialization and financial dependency, divine 
realization can be attained by one whose reli- 



gious devotion is sincere and whole-hearted. 
Anyone who has heard or read of his life and 
teachings is impressed above all by the direct- 
ness and simpleness of his philosophy and 
the broad and completely un sectarian spirit 
which pervades it. The life of Ramakrishna 
has thrown new light on many principles of 
religious thought and practices, but he is and 
always will be associated primarily with the 
manner in which he fought against sectarian 
doctrines and dogmas, and taught that all 
religions are but paths that lead to realization 
of the infinite force behind all creation viz. 
God. In the attainment of this end Rama- 
krishna himself followed in turn the practices 
of all religions and found that they all led him 
to God-consciousness, and through each he 
could attain samadhi . 

Can his religious philosophy be of use in 
this present modern world? Is it practicable 
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enough to be of use to us who are entangled 
in a world more divorced from religion than 
ever before by the results of our own material 
creations ? The answer can be found in 
Ramakrishna’s own reply when he was asked 
whether God-realization could come without 
giving up the things of the world. He 
replied : * You do not have to give up every- 
thing. You are better off where you are. 
By living in the world you are enjoying the 
taste of both the pure crystallized sugar and 
of the molasses with ail its impurities. You 
are indeed better off. Verily I say unto you, 
you are living in the world, there is no 
harm in that; but you will have to fix your 
mind on God; otherwise, you cannot realize 
him. Work with one hand and hold the feet 
of the Lord with the other. When you have 
finished your work, hold His feet to your 
heart with both your hands.’ This was an 
allegorical utterance, but how line a thought 
and how simply it can be fitted into the every- 
day life of any one of us. The simpleness of 
Ramakrishna’s teaching is one of its most 
appealing aspects. Here was not an intel- 
lectual speaking with the voice of abstruse 
intellectuality but a man expressing basic 
religious principles in language a child could 
understand and illustrating them with para- 
bles taken from everyday thing® and occur- 
rences to impress them on our minds. His 
teachings were not the impracticable dreams 
of a visionary but suited to this world of 
turmoil, a balm to any troubled heart ready 
to listen and assimilate his truths. And all 
the way through his philosophy was the 
underlying principle of toleration and under- 
standing. His very thesis of unity of religions 
in itself is a philosophy of toleration. And 
without a spirit of toleration the world of 
tomorrow will be as full of wars and bloodshed 
as is the world of today. This is one of the 
most important practical lessons which can 
be learnt by reading of Ramakrishna. 

The present-day manner of living has 
tended to make modern man less God- 
conscious. We live, especially in large towns, 
surrounded on all sides by things of our own 
creation and are dependent so much on all 
the effects of industrialization that we become 
unmindful of the world forces under which we 
live. It is only at times of extreme peril or 
great unhappiness, when modern inventions 
are of no use, that the large majority of people 
turn to God, sceptically maybe, but as a 



last resort, and pray to Him for assistance. 
This spirit is even more common in Western 
countries where industrialization has reached 
greater heights than in this country. Here 
the countryside still predominates and the 
vast majority of people still live by tilling the 
land, still live in daily contact with the natural 
bounties of God. To that portion of the 
world sunk in materialization the call of 
Ramakrishna comes as a beacon of hope and 
freedom from the bondage of material depen- 
dency. It may be noticed that Ramakrishna 
was directly influenced by beauty of nature 
and would plunge into samadhi on seeing a 
beautiful or colourful scene or landscape. 
This inspiration to God-realization is present 
for each and every one of us if we open our 
eyes and mind to it. The call to realize God 
through the visual signs of the world forces 
that surround us, is a means of salvation to 
mortals bound to the earth by materialism. 
In a delightful and imaginative book, written 
by Algernon Blackwood, the thoughts of a 
visionary on reading a leader in a newspaper 
were expressed as follows : 

The pompous flatulence of the language touched 
bathos. He thought of the thousands who had 
read both columns and preened themselves upon 
that leader. He thought how they would pride 
themselves upon the latest contrivance for speed- 
ing their inert bodies from one point to another 
‘annihilating distance’ ; upon being able to get 
from suburbs to the huge shops that created artifi- 
cial wants, then filled them ; from the poky villas, 
with their wee sham gardens, to the dingy offices ; 
from dark airless East End rooms to countless fac- 
tories that pour oht semi-fraudulent unnecessary 
wares upon the world, explosives and weapons to 
destroy another nation, or cheapjack goods to 
poison their own — all in a few minutes less than 
they could do it a week before. And then he 
thought of the leisure of the country folk and of 
those who knew how to be content without external 
possessions, to watch the sunset and the dawn 
with hearts that sought realities ; sharing the 
noble slowness of the seasons, the gradual growth 
of flowers, trees, and crops, the unhurried dignity 
of Nature’s grand procession, the repose-in-progress 
of the Mother Earth. 

It is this direct call to the opening of one’s 
mind tp the forces of nature, to the world 
force which we call God, to which all may 
resort whether overburdened by worldly 
duties, whether sick or in poverty, whether 
weak or strong, which is one of the strongest 
appeals of the teachings of Ramakrishna. 

One word concerning the terrible world war 
in which we are engulfed today. Had Rama- 
krishna been alive he would have believed 
that it is by divine will that we are forced 
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to fight, that evil must be combated so that 
finally good and the forces of God will be free 
to reign in the world. This is expressed by a 
modern English poet who wrote : 

‘He who has lost soul’s liberty 
Concerns himself for ever with his 

property. 

As, when folk have lost both dance 

and song, 

Women clean useless pots the whole day 

long. 

Thank God for war and fire 
To burn the silly objects of desire. 

That from the ruin of a church thrown down 
We see God clear and high above the town.* 

God-consciousness and realization is what 
Ramakrishna can teach us, whether we be 
Muslim, Hindu, Christian, or of any other 
religious denomination. Sri Aurobmdo finish- 
ed one of his smaller works with the following 
words, and this cannot be better ended than 
with them. 

The goal marked out for us is not to speculate 
about these things, but to experience them. The 
call upon us is to grow into the image of God, to 
dwell in Him and with Him and be a channel of 
His joy and might and an instrument of His 
works- Purified from all that is evil, transfigured 
in soul by His touch, we have to act in the world 



as dynamos of that divine electricity and send it 
thrilling and radiating through mankind, so that 
wherever one of us stands hundreds around may 
become full of His light and force, full ot God and 
full of ananda. Churches, orders, theologies, and 
philosophies have failed to save mankind because 
they have busied themselves with intellectual creeds, 
dogmas, rites, and institutions, with achara, shud - 
dhi, and darshana, as if these could save mankind, 
and have neglected the one thing needful, the power 
and purification of the soul. We must go back 
to the one thing needful, take up again Christ’s 
gospel of the purity of mankind, Mohammed’s gos- 
pel of perfect submission, self-surrender, and servi- 
tude to God, Chaitanya’s gospel of the perfect love 
and joy of God in man, Kamakrishna’s gospel of 
the unity of all religions and the divinity of God 
in man, and, gathering all these streams into one 
mighty river, one purifying and redeeming Ganges, 
pour it over the death-in-life of a materialistic 
humanity as Bhagiratha led down the Ganges and 
flooded it with the ashes of his lathers, so that 
there may be a resurrection of the soul in mankind 
and the Satya Yuga for a while return to the world. 
Nor is this the whole object oi ! the Lila or the 
Yoga ; the reason for which the Avatars descend 
is to^ raise up man again and again, developing 
in him a higher and ever higher humanity, a 
greater and yet greater development of divine 
being, bringing more and more of heaven again 
and again upon the earth until our toil is done, 
our work accomplished and sachchidananda ful- 
filled in all even here, even in this material 
universe. Small is his work, even if he succeeds, 
who labours for his own salvation or the salva- 
tion of a few ; infinitely great is his even if he 
fail or succeed only partially or for a season, who 
fives only to bring about peace of soul, joy, purity, 
and perfection among all mankind. 



MONOTHEISM AND POLYTHEISM 

By Prof. Abinash Chandra Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 



I. Monotheism 

It is usual to consider monotheism as a 
form of faith superior to polytheism. In 
fact some have formulated the view, in 
accordance with the theory of progress, that 
polytheism perfects itself into monotheism, 
— that men start by believing in many gods, 
but finally come to the conclusion that there 
is only one God. A close examination, 
however, of the two rival cults from the 
point of view of practical religion and not of 
abstract thought, and a comparative esti- 
mate of the principles on which they are 
based, will go to prove that the usual view 
held about them is not quite accurate; that 
polytheism and monotheism as religious 
faiths are not really inferior and superior 
stages of theism, but two different modes of 



approach to the divine idea. It will appear 
that they represent two different patterns of 
thought. 

Let us consider primarily the simple pro- 
position that the difference between poly- 
theism and monotheism is that the former 
believes in many gods and the latter in one 
God. A little thought will show that the 
difference is not one of number only. 

First, monotheism is the belief in a 
personal God. Hence one who believes in 
an impersonal Divine Being is not a mono- 
theist in the technical sense of the term. 
Those who quote the famous Rigvedic verse 
that says that ‘the One Being the sages call 
by many names’ do not sufficiently realize 
that here ‘the One Being’ ( ekam sad) is in 
the neuter, standing for the Divine Essence 
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and not for a Divine Person and hence is 
not the same as contemplated by mono- 
theism. To the monotheistic creeds , God is 
a Person and not a metaphysical Essence . 

Secondly , as a Person the monotheistic 
Divinity cannot be of either sex. He must 
be male. One who accepts a Single Divinity 
as Mother or Maiden is not a monotheist in 
the practical sense of the term. Thus to 
the monotheist the Divinity is not only a 
Single Person, but also a male Person. 
Therefore the distinction between Monotheism 
and Polytheism is not one of number only 
but of gender also. 

Thirdly, the monotheistic Deity who is a 
male Person cannot be a Person of any age. 
He cannot, for example, be addressed as a 
Child — as the Rigveda addresses its Deity in 
one or two places : ‘The hymns kies the 

Child, worthy of Laudation’ — shishuni rihanti 
matayah panipnatam — Rig., ix. 85, 11 ; or 
He cannot be addressed as a youth (The 
Veda addresses Indr a as ‘the youthful 
friend’ — yuvd sakhd). The monotheistic 
Deity is not only a Person, and a male 
Person but must be conceived as an Elderly 
Person. 

Fourthly, as an Elderly Person, the mono- 
theistic Deity cannot be made to stand in 
any relation to man. He can be addressed 
only as a Father. One would not be a mono- 
theist if he were to think of his God as a 
brother or any other relative. Supposing 
Agni in the following Vedic verse stands for 
the ultimate Being, He would not be the 
typical monotheistic God, because the rela- 
tions in which he stands to man are more 
than one — 

agnim manye pitararn agnim dpim 

agnim bhrdtaram sadamit sakhdyam 

(Rig., vii. 7. 3.) 

‘Agni I deem my Father, my Kinsman, 

I deem Him my Brother, my Friend- 

for ever.’ 

Thus the monotheistic God should be con- 
ceived not only as a Person and a male and 
Elderly Person, but also a Father. 

Fifthly, the monotheistic Deity cannot 
exist anywhere. He has His special abode- 
heaven. He is the Father who is in heaven. 
He may go wherever he likes, but heaven is 
the place of divine residence. 

This conception has far-reaching implica- 
tions. Perhaps this makes the most essential 



difference between monotheism and poly- 
theism; that monotheism contemplates the 
Divine in Heaven and polytheism the Divine 
in the universe. 

In monotheism God and man belong to 
two entirely different planes : God is 

holy, man is sinful. But in polytheism there 
is but a thin dividing line between the 
Divine and the human, the immortal and 
the mortal. The human may become the 
divine, the mortal the immortal. 

Sixthly, the monotheistic Deity is not only 
a Father, who lives in heaven, but a Father 
who rules from heaven — a Divine Patriarch. 
The relation in which He stands to man is 
that of a Monarch to whom all homage is 
due. Hence the worship of the monotheistic 
Deity reproduces the technique of honouring 
the monarch — of bending and bowing, kneel- 
ing and prostrating to Him. The regulari- 
zation of such acts at stated hours or days 
is in keeping with the periodical demonstra- 
tion of loyalty to the monarch. Thus mono- 
theism is monarchical theism. 

The whole ideology of monotheism is based 
on the conception of monarchy. It makes 
a theocracy. Heaven is the royal abode 
of God where He, the king, sits on His 
throne. Innumerable servants carry out His 
orders. He sends his messengers, appoints 
vicegerents. He takes the best of His sub- 
jects to His heavenly court. The worst of 
them are flung into the dark prison-house, 
hell. 

As king He claims unstinted allegiance 
and homage. The subjects must offer their 
respects publicly and ceremonially to satisfy 
His royal position. They must stand in 
dread of Him. He cannot be spoken of 
lightly. 

Seventhly, the monotheistic Deity is not 
only a Monarch, but, being a single Deity, 
is an Absolute Monarch. In the typically 
monotheistic creeds, God, the only Monarch, 
is without a rival; and every earthly being 
is His sole subject. Here monotheism adds 
the idea of imperialism to that of kingship. 
Being the only Ruler, the king of heaven is 
jealous of rivals. He alone should receive 
the homage and no other. To offer homage 
to any but the God of Heaven is to be un- 
faithful to the king. No wonder that the 
worshippers of the monotheistic Divinity 
thought that nothing could please the 
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Monarch better than to subdue and destroy 
those who offered their homage and worship 
to persons or objects other than this Imperial 
Ruler, the God of heaven. The Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, the founder of monotheism in 
ancient Egypt, seems to have thought that 
just as he, by conquering a number of tracts, 
became their emperor by eliminating their 
local rulers, so should the God he worshipped 
become the only object of worship for all 
his conquered peoples to the exclusion of 
their local deities. 

Eighthly , the monarchical conception of the 
King of Heaven has carried with it the idea 
of the perpetual Enemy to Him, of the anti- 
God or Satan (Hebrew for ‘adversary’) who 
is constantly engaged in tampering with the 
loyalty of the subjects of the Divine Monarch. 

This has led to another idea, very far- 
reaching in its consequence. A man who did 
not believe in the God of Heaven was con- 
sidered to be not only a non-believer and 
atheist, but, according to the conception of 
the anti-God, a person under the influence 
of God’s enemy, and therefore a traitor for 
whom no punishment was too severe. Herein 
lies the explanation for the monotheistic con- 
ceptions of the infidel — the man of another 
religion, and of the heretic — the man who 
did not accept the monotheistic faith in its 
entirety. Modern people, especially those 
accustomed to philosophical religions based 
on thought and not belief, often wonder why 
there should be such intolerance in respect 
of intellectual persuasion or opinion — as to 
whether there is a God in Heaven or there 
is not; why men should be severely punished 
for conduct not involving moral turpitude. 
But according to the fundamental mono- 
theistic conception, non-belief or non-con- 
formity is the greatest moral turpitude , be- 
cause it is alignment tvith Satan , the Supreme 
Power of wickedness . It was not only in 
medieval times that people like Galileo were 
persecuted for their opinion, but only about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, a great seat 
of learning like Oxford University expelled 
the poet Shelley and his companion for 
publishing the opinion that God was a 
Power pervading the universe and not a 
Person living in Heaven. 

Ninthly , the conception of the God in 
Heaven who is the Absolute Monarch ruling 
over the earth has led to another develop- 
ment. How to know that there is a God 



living in heaven and what is His will 
that everybody must obey at the risk of His 
terrible displeasure? This question has led 
to the idea of the prophet as originally and 
literally understood. A prophet is a man 
who has come into contact with the God 
of Heaven, and been authorized by Him to 
declare His will. Hence in monotheism the 
ideas of God and the prophet — the human 
agent employed by the Divinity to communi- 
cate with mankind — are closely associated. 
God is as His Prophet has reported Him to 
be . None but those authorized by God can 
declare His will. Any view about God’s will 
not based upon the prophet’s report is spuri- 
ous. Thus, for monotheism, the basis of 
religion is provided by the records left by 
the prophet about his communications with 
the Divine — what is technically called reve- 
lation. These records make the scripture. 
Again, monotheism accepts the inter- 
pretation of the scripture made by religious 
leaders. Such literature makes what is 
known as theology. Theology has not con- 
sidered any question in the abstract, or 
independently (as philosophy does); it has 
depended upon what it has taken as fact. 
For example, theology would not entertain 
the question whether God can come on a 
mountain to meet a man and give a tablet 
to him; it will not allow any metaphysical 
discussion regarding the nature of the 
Divinity and the possible ways of its mani- 
festation; it will stick to what it believes 
to be fact — that God did come and meet 
Moses and give him a tablet, and it will 
require others to accept the belief in an un- 
questioning way, because the authority on 
which the belief is based is, in its opinion, 
quite infallible. 

Theology, then, does not keep any 
question open. It gives its definite opinion 
on things and wants it to be accepted with- 
out question. Thus monotheism demands 
belief: it rises or falls with the documents 
called the scripture and the interpretation of 
them offered by theology. Holding such a 
view monotheism quite naturally opposes 
science annd logic. Monotheisms have set 
their prophets above scientists and philoso- 
phers. 

But they have not unanimously accepted 
the prophets. It is found that the followers 
of earlier prophets have not accepted the 
later. 
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Two attitudes are in evidence in mono- 
theistic creeds regarding one another. One, 
found in the older creeds, refuses to accept 
the prophet of later religions : hence, to them, 
a new monotheism is a pretence — a case of 
heresy. Such was the view held about 
Christianity by Judaism, about Islam by 
Christianity, and about Bahaism by Islam. 
Another attitude, found in the newer creeds, 
is that while the old prophets are recognized, 
the new prophet is held to be a truer inter- 
preter of the existence of the one Divine 
Being than the older prophets were. Thus 
though formally accepted, the older prophets 
are held to have only prepared the way for 
the newer. This view is almost as unaccept- 
able to the older monotheisms as theirs is 
to the newer monotheisms. 

Tenthly , a literal acceptance of the neces- 
sity of belief, which must be enforced to the 
exclusion of reason or knowledge, requires an 
agency to ensure such enforcement. Hence 
monotheism must build an institution that 
should control the daily life of its followers. 
This institution took a theocratic form. It 
was designed to be a world-state with the 
Representative of the Divinity — the Pope or 
Khalifa — at its head. Hence, owing to the 
imperialist idea taking a simple political 
form, monotheism worked with a definite 
programme of world subordination. Though 
the modern age and its growing secularism 
have dismissed the ideal as unnatural and 
undesirable, it still fires the imagination of 
certain ‘religious’ people (according to mono- 
theistic ideology), especially those who are 
in the back-waters of modern life. 

At any rate there are people following 
monotheistic faiths who find that their reli- 
gion cannot flourish unless it is a state reli- 



gion. The movement for the disestablish- 
ment of the State Church has not received 
adequate support in every country. In India 
we find fresh attempts being made by fol- 
lowers of monotheistic Islam to establish a 
State on the basis of their religion. 

On the other hand polytheism has flourished 
through private enterprise and without the 
backing of the political power. It certainly 
demonstrated great vitality where, as in 
India, it could survive not only without a 
State, but even under a monotheistic govern- 
ment; and preserved itself with no power at 
its back except private devotion and private 
propaganda. 

From the facts stated above, it becomes 
evident that the logic of the monotheistic 
position, taken in its entirety, is such that 
only one monotheistic creed can exist at a 
time. When two monotheistic creeds come 
into existence, with different prophets for 
them, and different reports (i.e. scriptures) 
regarding the King of Heaven, it is discovered 
that actually they speak about two different 
Gods, with different heavens for their abodes. 
In other words, a plurality of monotheistic 
creeds, though theoretically attached to one 
God, really means a state of competition 
between a number of rivals for the single God- 
head; and when each monotheism attempts to 
found a world-state, subjugating others, the 
position becomes even more acute. Thus the 
irresistible conclusion is that even ideologi- 
cally monotheism can remain true to its name 
only when there is one creed professing the 
doctrine. (We speak here of monotheism as 
a religious creed and not as the philosophical 
contemplation of a Single Divine Power.) 

(To be concluded) 



Be bold ! My children should be brave, above all. Not the least compromise on any 
account. Preach the highest truths broadcas Do not fear of losing your respect, or of 
causing unhappy friction. Rest assured that if you serve truth in spite of temptations to 
forsake it, you will attain a heavenly strength, in the face of which men will quail to speak 
before you things which you do not believe to be true . People would be convinced of what 
you would say to them, if you can strictly serve truth for fourteen years continually 
without swerving from it. 

— Swami Vivekananda 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 



To Our Readers 

We draw our readers’ attention particularly 
to The Ramakrishna Mission : Its Ideal and 
Objects by the President of the Math and 
Mission. It contains an inspiring and timely 
reminder to all not to rest on their oars but to 
go ahead and ‘stop not till the goal is reached*. 
A Medieval Saint : Dadu is a description of a 
great soul who carried religion into practice in 
his life. Monotheism . and Polytheism will be 
found interesting and instructive. 

Uplift of Backward Communities 

Presiding over the anniversary of the 
Madras Social League, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, advised social 
workers to effect a real change of heart in 
working for the uplift of the backward com- 
munities. He was of the opinion that the 
social and economic disabilities placed upon 
the backward classes by the high caste 
members of society were equivalent to sin for 
which the latter had to make full amends. 
The only proper amends, he felt, was to better 
the lot of the sufferers and to remove the evil 
of untouchability through active social work. 
But treating the depressed classes in a con- 
descending manner, with occasional offers of 
economic advantages, will not bring the 
desired amount of success. As the Dewan has 
rightly put it, such work has to be carried on 

not by mere gifts, though they were useful in 
the present economic plight, but by a change of 
heart and spirit — a spirit which should be willing 
not to be patronizing but to be brotherly and 
sisterly towards others. 

Hindu society has to rid itself of the bane of 
untouchability as quickly as possible. It is 
highly regrettable to find some sections of 
orthodox Hindus still unwilling to realize the 
immense harm it has done to the Hindu com- 
munity as a whole. Deploring such callous- 
ness and lack of understanding of the spirit of 
Hinduism, Sj. Nalini Ranjan Ghosh, Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Con- 
ference, made a stirring appeal to all Hindus 
to unite in abolishing untouchability. He had 
no doubt that untouchability stood as a 



stumbling block in the path of Hindu con- 
solidation. Moreover it has given a handle to 
antagonists of Hindu solidarity who are try- 
ing to drive a wedge between the higher castes 
and a large section of the illiterate masses and 

thus alienate the latter. He further observed : 

We are to remember that more often than 
not the insults that come from outside come through 
the loop-holes that are our own creation. . . . 
The so-called depressed classes or rather some of 
them have certain social disabilities. But they 
surely would have been eliminated in a natural 
way with the progress of society. ... We cannot 
assimilate, but we do know how to reject and 
excommunicate But this was not the spirit of 
India- 

We are glad to note that, owing to the 
untiring efforts of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
the Government of Travancore have intro- 
duced the temple-entry reform, and have 
offered help and encouragement to members 
of the backward communities in the shape of 
scholarships to students, well-established 
colonies with temples and tanks, and employ- 
ment for the landless or homeless. Every true 
and enlightened Hindu will be grateful to the 
able Dewan of Travancore for his laudable 
attempt to eradicate the blot of untouchability 
from the Hindu escutcheon. The uplift of the 
depressed classes and the removal of un- 
touchability were strongly advocated by 
Swami Vivekananda who held that unless the 
practice of untouchability disappeared there 
was no way to India’s regeneration. 

Communal Amity 

As the destinies of the two great com- 
munities of India are closely linked together, 
the necessity for mutual understanding be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims need hardly be 
emphasized. Speaking on communal unity 
at a meeting in Calcutta, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu said: 

Today, we in India should follow the example 
of mutual readjustment on the basis of mutual 
reverence and mutual right. We must under- 
stand our responsibilities as Indians or as Mus- 
lims, but let us not be exclusive because we differ 
from one another. 

By their very nature individuals are 
constituted differently. Yet we co-operate 
and work together in harmony. Communal 
differences are not in essence so very 
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irreconcilable as they are made to appear 
today. There is an underlying unity per- 
meating the whole of India notwithstanding 
the apparent diversities of caste, religion, or 
class. The attempts of some public men to 
make religious differences prominent in 
order to gain their political ends are deplor- 
able, for they do more harm than good to 
the country as a whole. Exhorting the 
Muslims to be true to their religious ideals of 
equality and brotherhood of every man, she 
observed : 

Man and man in India must work together not 
in mechanical uniformity but in the midst of 
diversity — that central qualify of humanity.... We 
are all chasing after the illusion of power, and we 
have forgotten that power is unreal and inimical 
to us unless there is co-operation among all sec- 
tions of the people. 

Hindus have been a tolerant community, 
concerning themselves with keeping their 
higher spiritual values unsullied, while the 
followers of Islam have taken to aggressive 
conversion, their converts coming largely 
from the ranks ol the Hindus. But in the 
interests of communal unity and national 
solidarity either community will do well to 
refrain from forcibly converting members cf 
the other community. This form of religi- 
ous zeal, though looked upon by some as 
not reprehensible, creates mutual distrust be- 
tween the communities, and stands in the 
way of a real understanding. In the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna we find the verification of 
the truth that the best in each religion can 
be imbibed and assimilated without chang- 
ing faith. 



In addition to their dissensions arising 
from the external formalities of religion, 
Hindus and Muslims in India are confronted 
with the fantastic theory that they are two 
distinctly separate ‘nations’, having very 
little or nothing in common. History or 
sociology seems to lend scant support to such 
a claim, which appears most unsound from 
an economic or practical view-point. This 
view is shared by many distinguished Hindus 
and Muslims. Nawab Mirza Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Agent of the Nizam’s Government 
at Nagpur, pointing out the dangers of 
division, said : 

If religion is taken to be the basis of national- 
ity, it will lead to absurd results. For example, 
if a Hindu who belongs to India for centuries 
changes his religion as a result of conversion, he 
will, by this rule, cease to be an Indian, which is 
absurd. Religion is no test of nationality. 

He felt that any one who had settled down in 
T ndia and made it his home was an Indian. 
It is very encouraging to find that there are 
many liberal minded Muslims like Mirza Yar 
Jung who consider themselves Indians. 
They always think in terms of unity and 
strive to bring about a communal rapproche- 
ment. The future of India depends largely 
on the friendliness and co-operation between 
the two communities. Hindus and Muslims 
will have to guard against disruptive influ- 
ences, internal or external, which tend to 
incite mutual strife by raising unfounded 
apprehensions. The real teachings of the 
prophets and seers have to be re-interpreted 
in the light of changed conditions. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



INTRODUCTORY SYLLABUS OF LOGIC. By 
R. M. Mazumdar. Published by Rupkatha Pub- 
lishing House, 26, Sardar Sankar Road , Calcutta. 
Pp. 28. Price 12 As. 

The book under review contains, the title 
reveals, the fundamentals of the introductory 
portion of Logic, being a synopsis of Prof. 
Mazumdar’s lectures to the Intermediate classes. 
Beginners generally find Logic rather a tough 
subject- The author has tried to lessen the diffi- 
culty of students by discussing the problems 
according to a new method. 

ICONOGRAPHY OF SRI VIDYARNAVA 
TANTRA. By S. Srikantha Sastri. Available 
from R. Hari Rao, Cenotaph Road, Bangalore 
City. Pp. Jf6. Price Re • 1. 

Vidyarnava Tantra is a voluminous digest of 
many Tantras attributed to Vidyaranya whose 



identity is still the subject-matter of controversy. 
The learned author has discussed briefly the 
authorship and date of Vidyaranya by collecting 
together much of the available evidence from 

various sources The images arc analysed and 

arranged in a useful manner, closely following the 
text of the Vidyarnava Tantra. The images are 
described under separate groups such as the 
Shakta, Shaiva, Vaishnava, Saura, Kaumara, and 
Ganapatya. The essential characteristics of' each 
image ore precisely pointed out. This small work, 
the result of detailed research by a scholar of 
repute, will serve as an excellent guide to students 
of Indian iconography in making a comparative 
study of the various Tantric texts. 

KALYANA KALPATARU. (Cow Number). 
Published by Gita Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. 88. 
Price Re. T8 As. 
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The ‘Cow Number’ of Kalyana Kalpataru for 
the month of January 1945 contains a number of 
contributions by well-known writers, each article 
presenting a particular aspect of the worth and 
usefulness of the cow- There are as many as 
fourteen illustrations, two of them coloured. The 
annual number of the Kalyana Kalpataru is always 
eagerly looked forward to by innumerable readers, 
and its special features are a treat- But for the 
fewer number of pages and illustrations, which is 
inevitable under the present conditions, this special 
edition of the journal leaves nothing to be desired. 

HINDI 

KALYAN. ( Padmafuranan k a) . Published by 

Gita Press , Gorakhpur. Pp. 360. Price Rs • J+-3 As. 

We welcome this special, illustrated and en 
larged, annual number of the well-known Hindi 
journal Kulyan. It contains the Srishti-Khonda , 
Bhumi-Khanda , and some portions of the Svarga- 
Khanda of the Padmapuvana , translated into lucid 
Hindi, in an abridged form. In addition there are 
some illuminating articles on the greatness and 
philosophical significance of the purunas- Ten 
coloured illustrations and sixty-live line drawing?: 
form a special feature of this issue. 

BENGALI 

BENDY SARKARER BAITHAKE. (In Min- 
ings with Benoy Sarkar). Vol. I. (Second and 
Enlarged Edition). Published by Chakravarly, 
Chatterjee $ Co., Ltd., 15, College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. 770. Price Rs. 6. 

Benoy Sarkar is nothing if not original. He is 
original in everything— in his outlook, in his 
approach to problems, in his interpretations, in his 
expressions- And in being original he is some- 
times almost heretical. But one thing is certain : 
you may not like his views, but you simply cannot 
help liking the man. His sincerity, his scholar- 
ship, his wide sympathies — all these compel res- 
pect and admiration. 

He is a staunch nationalist. Few can compare 
with him in his passion for all that is good and 
great in the country. But happily his nationalist 
sentiments do not make him blind to the merits 
of other countries. In him nationalism is perfectly 
poised with internationalism. He is one of those 
few who are able to rise above the prejudices of 
race, religion, or country. To him the human 
spirit is the same everywhere, and he is for giving 
ready recognition to its achievements wherever 
they may be found. His wide travels, with eyes 
open and a mind free from all bias have convinced 
him that there are great souls, great institutions, 
and great ideals in every country, and he wants 
India to draw from them any inspiration, any 
guidance that they are capable of giving. He 
believes in free give and take of thoughts between 
India and other countries, and his is a typical 
Hindu attitude which never scorns to accept and 
assimilate anything new and good that others may 
have to offer. 

It is these qualities that make not only Sarkar 
lovable but also all that he writes. Here, in 
this book, these qualities are in ample evidence, 



though it is one dealing mainly with Bengal, the 
province of his birth. His pride in what Bengal 
has achieved during the past few decades is patent 
throughout the book. But when he appraises the 
achievements of other countries, there is no tinge 
of bias, and his praise and * appreciation are most 
enthusiastic where they are deserved. 

The book, novel in some respects, records 
Sarkar 's views on varied topics. Being a popular 
teacher and an enthusiastic worker for every cause 
worthy of his support, he always attracts a large 
number of visitors. Some of them take the oppor- 
tunity of their visits to ask him to expound his 
views on subjects in which they are interested. 
Six such visitors have compiled this book, each 
a separate section. Visiting him at different 
periods and at different times, during the years 
from 1931 to 1944, they used to assail him with all 
manner of questions ; and the brilliant sallies they 
evoked from Sarkar so impressed them that they 
thought it fit to put them on record. It is out of 
such records that the book has grown It deals 
with almost every aspect of the renaissance-move- 
ments that Bengal has witnessed during the pre- 
sent century. This is what has led to the sub- 
title ‘ Vim sh a-sh atabdir Banga-sarnskriti Oue 

gets in it a vivid picture of those personalities and 
those movements that have shaped Bengal as she 
is today- There is so much valuable information 
in it — valuable and rare- And eveiything is cor- 
rectly assessed and treated as it ought to be. 
Throughout, the book is marked with a penetrat- 
ing analysis and a fair and sound judgement. Much 
credit is due to the questioners themselves, for 
they know what to ask and how to draw out 
Sarkar. And they do not cease questioning him 
until they are satisfied that they have had all that 
Sarkar has to give. The talk is so interesting, 
so illuminating that one can never feei bored by 
it. Sarkar’s views are remarkably fresh and full 
of suggestive value, so that even if one cannot 
accept them, one is bound, at least, to pause and 
consider them. And like so many other things 
about him, his language, too, is characteristically 
his own — extremely colloquial, full of new phrases 
and idioms, and always vigorous. 

We shall be looking forward to the second volume 
of the book, which is to appear soon. 

HINDI-SANSKRIT 

ATMADARSIIANAM. By Ft. Ramanandan 
Sahai Brahmavidya. Available from the author, 
Mahajani Tola, Fyzabad. Pp. 13 4- Price Re. 1-J+. 

Atmadarshanam or ‘The Philosophy of Self- 
revelation’ is a well-compiled elementary treatise 
on Hindu philosophy, with Sanskrit text and Hindi 
commentary. The work is divided into four 
chapters, and the author has given apt quotations 
from well-known Hindu philosophical and mytho- 
logical works in support of his textual exposition- 
The method followed is akin to other Vedantic 
pmkarana granthas, and treats of the non-dual 
aspect of the Self. It will serve as an introduc- 
tory book on Hindu philosophy, and will he 
welcomed by the Hindi-knowing public. 




NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
Report for the year 1944 



The Annual General Meeting of the Ramakrishna 
Mission was held at the Belur Math premises on 
the 30th March, 1945. The following is a brief 
report of the work done by the Mission during 
the year 1944. 

Centres : There were altogether 132 centres, 

including 65 Math centres. Besides, there were 11 
sub-centres. These centres served all without dis- 
tinction of caste, creed or colour and preached 
non-sectarian religious principles. 

The above centres and sub-centres conducted no 
less than 459 permanent activities of various types. 

Relief Work : Distress Relief was carried on 

chiefly in Bengal and North Travancore. In 
Bengal, from 50 or more centres a maximum of 
864 villages and 15 towns were served. Relief 
work was also carried on in the cyclone-affected 
areas of Midnapore. The materials distributed 
among the stricken people included 67,924 maunds 
of foodgrains, 83,107 pieces of cloth, 27,316 
blankets, 13,989 shirts, 5,363 yards of shirting cloth 
and Iis. 16,165-2-3 in cash. Medical Relief was 
administered to 3,35,760 people suffering from 
Malaria and the after-effects of Malnutrition, and 
9,01,129 patients, nursing mothers and children, 
were helped with special diet like milk, sugar, 
barley and multivitamin tablets. The total 
expenditure in cash on these relief operations was 
Rs. 4,44,542-6-3. Flood Relief was conducted by 
Bombay and Bhubaneswar branches. 

To stabilize the disturbed state of labour test 
relief work was organized by many centres in 
Bengal. Carpenters, weavers, fishermen, etc., 
who had been thrown out of employment during 
the famine were reinstated in their work. Small 
cottage industries like paper-making, cane-work, 
and smithy were introduced. Works of public 
utility such as road-laying and tank excavation 
were taken up, thus affording employment to the 
able-bodied unemployed. 

Similar works of reconstruction were undertaken 
in North Travancore also. Spinning, weaving, and 
coir-making were introduced which gave employ- 
ment to many people. 

Medical Work : The Mission conducted 6 general 
and 2 maternity Hospitals, with a total of 488 
beds. The total number of indoor cases was 
10,133, and that of surgical cases including those 



of the Eye Hospital at Bnndaban, was 3,428. The 
19 outdoor Dispensaries, including the T.B. Clinic 
at Delhi, and the Eye Clinic at Karachi treated in 
all 14,20,703 cases during the year. 

Educational Work : Work under this head 

included 1 Residential College, 3 Residential 
High Schools, 25 Secondary Schools and 11 M- E. 
Schools, with a total of 6,849 hoys and 3,802. girls ; 
55 Primary Schools with 2,173 boys and 1,446 girls ; 
16 Night Schools with 1,088 students, 4 Industrial 
Schools with 346 students, and two centres for 
technicians having 669 mechanics and electricians 
under training. The Mission had 33 Students’ 
Homes, which accommodated 1,236 students. A 
large Orphanage has been started at Rahara, in 
•24-Parganas. 

Work among Women . Under this head the 
Mission conducted the Women’s Department of the 
Benares Home of Service, the Maternity Hospitals 
at Calcutta and Taki, the Widows’ Home at Puri, 
the Women Invalids’ Home at Benares, the Sarada 
Vidyalaya at Madras, the Sister Nivedita Girls’ 
School at Calcutta, the Sarada Shiksha-Mandir at 
Sarisha (24-Pargs.), and the Girls’ Orphanage at 
Karativu (Ceylon), etc. 

Uplift of Backward Classes and Areas : The 
Ashrama at Khasia and Jaintia Hills and many 
other centres, both in rural and urban areas, 
served the masses in a variety of ways. Some of 
them organized tours with magic lanterns, gramo- 
phones, etc. The labouring classes in industrial 
areas had free access to the charitable dispensaries 
and hospitals as well as to the primary and night 
schools, some of which were specially conducted 
for them. 

Spread of Culture and Spiritual Ideas : Almost 
all centres conducted libraries and reading rooms 
and organized public lectures and classes The 
Mission’s monastic workers made contacts with 
distinguished scholars of foreign lands and carried 
the universal message of Vedanta to distant shores. 

Foreign Work : In U S. A., Argentina, 

England, Mauritius, etc., the Mission carried on 
its cultural activities through 17 centres. 

Finance : The Total receipts of the Mission in 
1944 were Rs. 36,57,653-3-10 and the total disburse- 
ments Rs. 36,27,874-5-11. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’ 



TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



1. You see many stars at night in the sky 
but find them not when the sun rises; can 
you say that there are no stars in the 
heaven of the day ? So, O man, because you 
behold not God in the days of your ignorance, 
say not that there is no God. 

2. God is formless and God is with form 
too, and He is that which transcends both 
form and formlessness. He alone can say 
what else He is. 

S . God with form is visible, nay we can 
touch Him, as one does his dearest friend. 

4. The watchman can see with a dark 
lantern (bull’s-eye) everyone on whom he 
throws its rays, but no one can see him so long 
as he does not turn the light upon himself. So 
does God see everyone but no one sees Him 
until the Lord reveals Himself to him in His 
mercy. 

5. If I hold this cloth before me, you can- 
not see me any more though I am still as 
near to you as ever. So also, though God 
is nearer to you than anything else, yet by 



reason of the screen of egoism you cannot see 
Him. 

6. God is in all men, but all men are not 
in God, that is the reason why they suffer. 

7. He is born to no purpose who, having 
the rare privilege of being born a man, is 
unable to realize God in this life. 

8. You will see God if your love for Him 
is as strong as that of the attachment of the 
worldly-minded person for things of the 
world. 

9. Pray to Him in any way you will, He 
is sure to hear you, for He hears even the 
footfall of an ant. 

10. Let not despondency ever enter into 
thy heart; despair is the great enemy of pro- 
gress in one’s path. 

11. As the dawn heralds the rising sun, so 
sincerity, unselfishness, purity, and righteous- 
ness precede the advent of the Lord. 

12. Knowledge leads to unity, and ignor- 
ance to diversity. 




MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 
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ON OURSELVES 

By the Editor 



We offer our thanks and greetings to all 
our numerous friends who have helped us in 
various ways in the bringing out of the 
Golden Jubilee Number of the Prabuddha 
Bharata, and who have been well-wishers and 
supporters of the cause for which the Pra- 
buddha Bharata stands. 

The Prabuddha Bharata tries to stand 
for what India was, is and will be. About 
India, Swami Vivekananda, one of her most 
illustrious sons, said: 

‘This is the ancient land where wisdom 
made its home before it went into any other 
country, the same India whose influx of spir- 
ituality is represented, as it were, on the 
material plane, by rolling rivers like oceans, 
where the eternal Himalayas, rising tier above 
tier with their snow-caps, look as it were into 
the very mysteries of heaven. Here is the same 
India whose soil has been trodden by the 
feet of the greatest sages that ever lived. 
Here first sprang up enquiries into the nature 
of man, and into the internal world. Here 
first arose the doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul, the existence of a supervising God, 
an immanent God in nature and in man, and 
here the highest ideals of religion and philoso- 
phy have attained their culminating points. 
This is the land from whence, like the tidal 
waves, spirituality and philosophy have again 
and again rushed out and deluged the world, 
and this the land from whence once more such 
tides must proceed in order to bring life and 
vigour into the decaying races of mankind. 
It is the same India which has withstood the 
shocks of centuries, of hundreds of foreign 
invasions, of hundreds of upheavals of man- 
ners and customs. It is the same land 
which stands firmer than any rock in the 
world, with its undying vigour, indestructible 
life. Its life is of the same nature as the soul, 
without beginning, and without end, im- 
mortal, and we are the children of such a 
country.’ 



The Prabuddha Bharata wants the children 
of India to be legitimately proud of the great- 
ness of their motherland, and to rise to their 
true heights and proclaim fearlessly the in- 
spiring message of true spirituality, love and 
tolerance, so that the power-blind peoples of 
the world may see the folly of their ways and 
turn to the paths of real civilization and 
peace. Prof. L. P. Jacks truly character- 
ized the civilization of Europe as the civiliza- 
tion of power and that of Asia as the civiliza- 
tion of culture. Contrasting these two he 
says : 

‘The civilization of power aims at the 
exploitation of the world , which is thought 
of as a dead or mechanical thing, existing 
that men may exploit it. That of culture 
aims at the development of man, thought of 
as the citizen of a living universe which can 
be loved, enjoyed and reverenced.’ 

India calls upon the world to desist from 
this inhuman exploitation of man, and to 
turn to the development of humanity the 
wonderful agencies of organization and 
scientific method. Each nation has a flag 
embodying its national ideals. Now the time 
has come for all humanity to have but one 
flag, the ochre flag of Renunciation and Ser- 
vice of Shiva in the Jiva, or as the Christians 
put it, of man made in the image of God. The 
world will be raised — ‘not with the power of 
the flesh, but with the power of the spirit; 
not with the flag of destruction, but with the 
flag of peace and love.’ The ‘mild and 
gentle’ Hindu is pre-eminently fitted by his 
innate tendencies to be the spiritual teacher 
of the world of the future. This is our heri- 
tage. We call on every Indian to take his 
stand on this heritage and carry forth once 
again the saving message of the divinity of 
the human soul fearlessly to the four corners 
of the world, and thus help to lay the spectres 
of ignorance, lust, greed, and racial 
superiority which threaten to make a hell of 
this fair earth. 




REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Sister Christine 



It often seemed to us that Swami Viveka- 
nanda was not consistent. For days together 
he would inveigh passionately against child 
marriage, caste, purdah, emotionalism in 
religion or some other subject, until he made 
us believe that there was no other point of 
view. Then quite suddenly, perhaps in 
answer to a facile acceptance of all that he 
had said, he would turn and rend those who 
agreed with him, demolish all his previous 
contentions and prove conclusively that the 
opposite was true. ‘But, Swamiji,’ some- 
one said in distress, ‘you said just the oppo- 
site yesterday.’ ‘Yes, that was yesterday,’ 
he would reply, if at all. Never did he try to 
reconcile the two points of view or make any 
explanation. If we did not think he was 
consistent, what was that to him ? As 
Emerson says, ‘A foolish consistence is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.’ He was looking 
at all the problems of life from a different 
vantage point. From his observation tower, 
the surrounding country looked different 
from what it did to us who were a part of the 
landscape. The most he ever said was, 
‘Don’t you see, I am thinking aloud?’ 

We came to know long afterwards that 
after weighing all the pros and cons, he came 
to a conclusion. This did not mean that he 
thought that one side was altogether right 
and the other altogether wrong, but rather 
that the balance was slightly in favour of 
the one and probably only so because of the 
needs of the time. Having come to this deci- 
sion, he no longer discussed the matter but 
thought of some way to put his conclusions 
into practice. 

Criticism he considered detrimental. Re- 
form, he thought, did more harm than good 
because it always begins with condemnation. 
This was disintegrating especially in a coun- 
try in the position of India where it is most 
important to restore the lost faith of the 



individual and the race. All change of value 
must be growth and could not be super- 
imposed from outside. With his prophetic 
sense he could see the causes already at work 
bringing about the changes which so many 
felt to be necessary. Economic causes pre- 
vailed at this period. Very little thought was 
required to see how the growing poverty 
would affect purdah, caste, child marriage as 
well as other customs. 

Some one ventured to oppose him one day, 
and he turned swiftly saying, ‘What, you 
dare argue with me, a descendant of fifty 
generations of lawyers !’ Then he marshalled 
his facts and arguments and spoke so 
brilliantly that some of us were convinced 
that black was white. But if one said to 
him, ‘I can’t argue with you, Swamiji, but 
you know that thus and thus is true,’ to 
that he always yielded with amazing gentle- 
ness. ‘Yes, you are right.’ All of this was 
but a little fun, a little relief from the tension 
at Which he and we with him were kept much 
of the time. 

What amazed us was that he not only saw 
the problems clearly but found solutions for 
them — solutions that were quite unique. 
Every- custom was traced back to its origin. 
In the beginning there was a reason for it; 
it filled a need. In time it became a custom, 
and, as is usual with customs, accretions like 
barnacles were added and militated against its 
usefulness. What was valuable and what was 
harmful in this or that custom was now the 
question. As certain conditions brought it 
into existence, were the present conditions 
such as to put an end to it ? After all, these 
institutions are not peculiar to India, as most 
seem to think. The United States has been in 
existence as an independent nation not much 
more than one hundred and fifty years, yet 
there are already two distinct castes which 
are as rigid as it is possible to make them. A 
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SISTER CHRISTINE 

Negro may be as blond as a Swede, but can 
never cross the barrier between the two races. 
And then India never lynched its depressed 
classes ! Besides these two rigid castes there 
are many subdivisions less rigid, generally 
based on money. Is it not nobler to place 
highest the caste that is rich only in spiritua- 
lity, than to make money the standard ? Child 
marriage was practised in Europe until quite 



recently. We read again and 
again of princesses married at 
twelve and we know that what 
the royal families did. the sub- 
jects imitated. In Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakespeare, Juliet is 
stated to have been just under 
fourteen at the time her parents 
planned her marriage to Count 
Paris. 

Is it not evident that these 
customs grow out of the limita- 
tions of human nature and out 
of certain conditions which made 
them necessary at the time ? 
Instead of condemning, Swami 
Vivekananda, after tracing them 
back to their source, following 
their history, and seeing clearly 
what undesirable things had 
been incorporated, tried to find 
first of all the corrective idea. 
In some cases this in itself would 
be sufficient. In others, the 
forces at work in India today 
would bring about the change. 
But there are cases, in which 
without implying any condemna- 
tion of the old a new institution 
must be created, which will gent- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, in time 
displace the old. 

Marriage is a great austerity. 
It is not for self but for Samaj 
— the society. There must be 
chastity in word, thought, and 
deed. Without a great ideal of 
faithfulness in monogamy there 
can be no true monasticism. 
There must be fidelity even when 
the emotion is no longer there. Chastity is 
the virtue which keeps a nation alive. To 
chastity he attributed that fact that India still 
lives while other nations no older than herself 
have sunk into oblivion. 

Such an observation would lead to a 
recital of the rise and fall of the nations of 
antiquity. In the beginning of the national 
life, in its days of struggle, there was self- 
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denial, restraint, austerity. As the nation 
grew prosperous, this was replaced by self- 
indulgence, laxity, luxury, resulting in 
decay, degeneration, destruction. Babylon, 
Assyria, Greece, Rome — this is the story of 
each and all. But India lives. However 
individuals may fail, India had never lowered 
the standard. 



Then thinking of the changes which will 
inevitably come soon, he questioned, ‘Which 
is better ? The arranged marriage of India 
or the individual choice of the West ? But 
our young men are even now demanding the 
right to choose their wives.’ Again — ‘Is 

intermarriage advisable ? Heretofore, the 
worst of both races have produced an un- 
fortunate breed. What if the best of the 
two races unite ? It might produce a race of 
supermen. Would it? Is it advisable ?’ His 
country, always Swami’s country ! How to 
preserve this great race which has given to 
the world some of its most transcendental 
ideas, and is still the custodian of spiritual 
treasures of which the world outside stands 
in need. 



was to help those in bondage to attain the 
Great Freedom, how could one think that he 
would not prove himself the Master of com- 
passion, the Deliverer? 

Yet he had but little sympathy with re- 
form and reformers. How could he be in 
harmony with a method which, while it tore 
up the evil by the roots, destroyed so much 
that was beautiful and precious in the pro- 
cess, leaving ugly barren places behind ? 
Whatever changes were to be made in his 
country, must not be brought about by the 
loss of her self-respect or by loss of faith in 
herself. Denunciation of her customs and 
institutions, no, that was not the way. What 
perversity was it that made so many of his 
own generation see only evil in the land of 
their birth and unalloyed good in everything 
Western ? How had this hypnotism come 
about? Could India have lived through the 
ages if this were true? The heart of India 
is sound. Evils there may be. Where are 
they not? Is the West free from them? 
Pacing back and forth, hour after hour, he 
would wrestle with the problems of India. 



Or he would turn to the question of child 
marriage. Was there any subject upon 
which he did not throw the rays of his 
luminous mind ? It was a revelation to watch 
the concentration of this searchlight upon 
problems. A question or a chance remark 
was enough. He would jump up, walk rapidly 
to and fro while words poured forth like 
molten lava. His mind would seize upon a 
subject and he would not let it go until it 
had revealed its secret to him. It has been 
said that he upheld child marriage, caste, 
purdah. He has been accused of being un- 
true to the great principle inherent in his 
message. Those of us who saw him wrestle 
with these problems, know how far from 
truth this is. He who was roused to a very 
passion of chivalry at the sight of injustice, 
of suffering due to man’s cruel domination, 
was he the one to add another link to the 
fetters which bind the helpless ? He ‘whose 
heart was like butter,’ whose feeling for the 
downtrodden was a passion, whose mission it 



It is essential in all cases, but particularly 
in India at the present day, not to destroy 
faith and reverence. Can you eliminate the 
evil without bringing graver dangers into 
existence ? There was neither child marriage 
nor purdah in ancient India — nor do they 
exist in all parts of India today. They are 
only in the provinces which have been under 
Mohammedan domination. What has it 
done ? It has preserved the chastity of the 
race. Not only must women be chaste but 
men as well. The chaste woman must not 
so much as look at another man nor must she 
allow her face to be seen. 

To him it seemed incredible that any man 
should look with contempt upon the institu- 
tions of his country or upon past institutions 
of which they were the product. But he was 
not blind to the other side. ‘We are 
degenerating in physique. Is this the cause ? 
What is the remedy?’ Of the evils that 
followed in the wake of child marriage, he said 
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little. Were they not too well known? He Some of us were later to know why this sub- 

did not say that they must be ended, for he ject stirred him so deeply, 

never gave expression to what to him was After perhaps hours of thought on the 
obvious. Here was an institution that en- subject, he would heave a deep sigh and say, 
tailed suffering, that made for weakness, that ‘Well, well, the economic pressure will bring 

was evil in some of its aspects. One cannot about changes. This together with education 

believe that after having faced the facts he w iH do much to end it. Education ! We 

did not at once try to find some way to mus t educate our women ! But not the kind 

eliminate all the undesirable elements. But 0 f education that is open to them now. 

was there any reason why he should adopt Heaven forbid. That would be worse than 

methods which would result in still worse the existing evil.’ 1 

evils. His was no stereotyped mind : then 

why expect of him stereotyped methods? i reserved. 
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MAYAVATI TTTE HOME OF PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

By Swami Madhavananda 

Prabuddha Bharata has entered the fiftieth Started at Madras under the inspiration of 

year of its useful life. My hearty congratu- Swami Vivekananda, shortly after his un- 

lations to the staff and management on the precedented success at the Parliament of Re- 
celebration of its Golden Jubilee by a Special ligions in Chicago, U.S.A., in 1893, it ceased 

Number. During this long period, its life- to appear for a time in 1898, on the untime- 

current has not flowed in a uniformly even ly death of its gifted editor, Mr. Rajam 

stream ; there have been ebbs and flows. Iyer. But it soon re-emerged, gathering 

fresh momentum, as it were, 
at Almora, under the able 
editorship of Swami Swarupa- 
nanda. When Captain and 
Mrs. Sevier, ardent English 
disciples of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, founded the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati, 50 
miles east of Almora, in 1899, 
Prabuddha Bharata was 
transferred there. From that 
time on, Mayavati has remain- 
ed its home, although it is 
printed and published from 
Calcutta since 1924. For the 
last fifty years it has been 
carrying from door to door 
the eternal, life-giving mes- 
sage of Vedanta, the universal 
message of the oneness of 
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existence and the divinity of man, so 
eloquently preached by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. His benediction on the journal is 
to be seen in his poem ‘To the Awakened 
India’ (Complete Works , vol. IV, p. 3*22). 
The progress it has made in its Himalayan 




SNOW-VIEW FROM MAYAVATI 



home amply justifies the Swami’s high hopes 
about its mission. The torch of illumina- 
tion it has borne all these years burns in un- 
dimmed lustre and guides countless pilgrims 
on the path of Truth. Prabuddha Bharata 
has long been considered to be one of the best 
cultural magazines not only in India but in 
the outside world as well. Its lofty vision of 
mankind as one Brotherhood united in bonds 
of love is a potent force for universal uplift— 
‘the regeneration of man the brute into man 
the god.’ As years roll on, its beneficent in- 
fluence will be felt more and more through- 
out the civilized world. 

It has had notable contributors, including 
Swami Vivekananda himself, whose memo- 
rable visit to Mayavati in January 1901, 
was a great impetus to the band of selfless 
monks who were untiringly nursing the 
magazine in those early days. Sister Nive- 
dita was a regular contributor, and wrote, 
besides other valuable articles the Occasional 
Notes since the premature death of Swami 
Swarupananda in 1906 till her own untimely 
death in 1911. One also recalls the name 
of Frank J. Alexander, a brilliant young 
American, whose facile pen and remarkable 
insight into Indian philosophy and culture 

2 



enriched its pages with fascinating articles, 
sometimes anonymously or under assumed 
names such as ‘Monk Tej Narayan’. It was 
he who, during his stay at Mayavati in 1911 
and subsequent years, helped in writing The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda , published in four 
volumes by the Advaita Ashrama. The pre- 
mature passing away in America of this 
radiant soul, full of love and admiration for 
India, was a sad loss to India and the world. 
Another editor who made noteworthy contri- 
butions to the magazine was Swami Prajna- 
nanda, whose untimely death in 1918 robbed 
the Organization of a deep thinker, a power- 
ful writer, and an accomplished worker. 
Among other talented editors whose writ- 
ings have done much to raise the magazine 
in the estimation of the cultured public, I 
can mention the present Head of the Vedanta 
Societies at San Francisco and Berkeley, in 
U.S.A. Since his time the journal has ap- 
preciably gained in size as well as in quality, 
and has drawn an increasing number of im- 
portant contributors both from India and 
abroad. 

Prabuddha Bharata has always taken a keen 
interest in the humanitarian activities of the 
Ramakrishna Order. Swami Swarupananda 
organized the Kishengarh Famine Relief in 
1899, and the Dharmsala Earthquake Relief 
in 1905. He also actively helped the 
Kankhal Sevashrama in its early days. 
Reports of different types of permanent and 
temporary work and appeals for them have 
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always found a place in the magazine. One 
such appeal in aid of Famine Relief inspired 
an eminent subscriber, Mr. S. N. Pandit, Bar- 
at-Law, Rajkot, to take a vow, in 1915, that 
he would not touch food till he had collected 
Rs. 10,000 for the work. He succeeded in 
it, and forthwith sent a cheque for the 
amount to the Manager, Prabuddha Bharat a. 

Even in 1910, when I went to Mayavati 
for the first time, I was struck by the extra- 
ordinarily simple conditions in which the 
publication department of the Ashrama was 
conducted. A double crown hand press was 
turning out not only Prabuddha Bharata 
but also The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda . A new Brahmacharin from 
Southern India was composing the fifth 
volume of the Complete Works , while the 
magazine had a salaried compositor, who 
could speak Bengali, and for his urban 
manners was treated more as an Ashramite 
than as an outsider. The press also dealt 
with reprints from both the magazine and 
the Complete Works often in a different 
format. The printing and book-binding staff 
were all people from the neighbouring 
villages. No wonder that the get-up of the 
publications was not at all up to the mark. 
The monastic workers were few. In fact, in 
more than one winter, when there was 
usually more work, there were only three, 
who divided among themselves the entire 
work of the Ashrama. 

Mayavati, being situated deep in the Hima- 
layan forests, 37 (then 60) miles from the 
nearest railway station, is an ideal place for 
leading a contemplative life. There being 
only a bridle path, it is not very easily ac- 
cessible. Being about 6,800 feet above the 
sea-level, it is delightful in summer, when 
the plains of Northern India are like a fur- 
nace. The spring and autumn are also 
charming. The monsoon is generally heavy, 
and the winter is cold. But the luxuriant 
vegetation and the rush of torrents are a 
feast to the eye and the ear in the rainy 
season, and in the winter the exquisite 
beauty of snow-falls, which turns the whole 
place into a fairyland, more than compen- 



sates any discomforts caused. The most ele- 
vating sight, however, is the magnificent 
snow-range extending for over 200 miles, 
from Badrinarayan in the west to Panch- 
chuli in the east, with Nanda Devi 
(25,661 ft.) and Trisul in the middle. Near- 
ly 70 miles off as the crow flies, it is visible 
on most days of the year, and with its play 
of colours, particularly at sunrise and sunset, 
it never fails to inspire and thrill everybody’s 
heart. Its silvery dazzle in moonlight is 
also enchanting : it at once reminds one of 
Shiva’s form, as set forth in the 6 medita- 
tion’ prescribed for that form of God. 

The silence of Mayavati is a thing that needs 
to be felt to appreciate it. The monastery is 
the only settlement on the hill, the nearest 
village being one and a half mile off. Loha- 
ghat, the sub-divisional town, is 3j miles and 
Champawat, the Tehsil, is 4j miles from 
Mayavati, which is about a thousand feet 
higher than these. The trade route from 
Tanakpur (O. & T. Ry.) to Thibet passes 
through these. Since only ordinary neces- 
saries of life can be had at Lohaghat, many 
things have to be brought from the plains and 
stocked for the year. Captain Sevier’s idea of 
having a place free from frequent intrusion 
from the public has been fully realized at 
Mayavati. But the disadvantages of carrying 
on any kind of work, especially publication 
work, from such a place are obvious. The 
difficulties have to some extent been obviated 
by transferring first the book department and 
then the magazine to Calcutta. The addi- 
tional expenditure consequent on the main- 
tenance of two establishments has been offset 
by the fine get-up and larger circulation of 
the publications, which would have been im- 
possible at Mayavati. 

The Mayavati Ashrama has always sought 
to combine plain living with high thinking. 
Along with work, there is enough scope in it 
for study, meditation, and recreation. A 
good library and a large number of periodicals 
supply sufficient food for thought. In the 
early days, there were three buildings of stone 
with slated roofs, at different levels, within 
two minutes’ walk of each other. The upper- 
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most one was (and still is) the main Ashrama, 
where all the monks lived in cubicles on the 
first floor, which also contained the editor’s 
humble office. A hall on the ground floor, 
with an open fire-place, fed by logs, served as 
the sitting and dining room, office, and 
library. In 
another hall on 
the same floor 
were the print- 
ing and book- 
binding para- 
phernalia. A 
single almirah 
of medicines etc. 
in the passage 
between the two 
halls was the 
d i s p e n s a ry, 
which was run 
by one of the 
Swamis. On ac- 
count of this 
congestion, a 
small meditation 
cabin had been 
built at a short 
distance from 
the main Ash- 
rama, secluded 
by trees, which 
was much re- 
sorted to by the 
Swamis in the 
early days, and 
latterly on occa- 
sions. The other 
two buildings 
were the winter 
and summer 
residence of Mrs. 

Sevier, and the 
guests’ quarters. 

A small building for the dispensary with 6 
beds, and a very much larger building for the 
publication department were constructed in 
1914. Since then the editors’ quarters have 
been in this latter building, which also con- 
tains the post office, opened in 1919 — the 
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telegraph office being at Lohaghat ; formerly 
it was at Almora. Subsequently a fine build- 
ing has been constructed for the hospital, 
which, with its much larger number of beds, 
under the charge of a qualified doctor, is a 
boon to the sick for many miles around. The 

Ashrama has 
some outhouses, 
a kitchen garden 
and some flower 
gardens and or- 
chards. It has 
a number of 
cattle, but of 
poor breed. Up 
to 1918 it had a 
horse too. The 
Ashrama has 
got extensive 

lands. At one 
time it had a 
small tea planta- 
tion. 

Captain and 
Mrs. Sevier, or 
‘Mother’, as she 
was generally 
called on ac- 
count of Swami 
V i vekananda’s 
so addressing 
her, came to 
India along with 
the Swami in 
1897, and after 
acc ompanying 
him to various 
places, settled at 
Mayavati in 
1899. The Cap- 
tain was Mana- 
ger of Prabud- 
dha Bharat a till 
his death in 1900. His body was cremated by 
the monks with Hindu rites on the rivulet that 
flows below Mayavati. It was to comfort 
Mrs. Sevier that Swami Vivekananda, accom- 
panied by Swami Shivananda, paid the visit 
to Mayavati, to which reference has already 
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been made. Mrs. Sevier was a jewel of a 
lady, of advaitic views, and was truly a 
mother, full of loving kindness for everybody, 
so much so that the hill people used to speak 
of her as an ‘angel’. Everyone of the 
Ashrama inmates had a taste of her motherly 
love. We used to take the afternoon tea with 
her by turns, after which she would come up 
to the Ashrama for a game of croquet. Des- 
pite her age, she was of active habits, and 
helped in the editing of the Ashrama publica- 
tions, occasionally also contributing articles to 
the magazine, signed ‘C. E. S.’, etc. At her 
invitation Dr. (afterwards Sir) J. C. Bose and 
Mrs. (now Lady) Bose, whom she addressed 



visits Dr. Bose gave us a talk on his favourite 
subject, the response of plants to stimuli, 
demonstrating it, as far as possible in such 
circumstances, with the mimosa, (vide 
Prabuddha Bharata , August 1911, p. 150). 
Earlier, Mr. A. M. Bose, the patriot, had also 
been a guest at Mayavati. After Mrs. Sevier 
had left for England in 1916, Mr. C. R. Das 
with family was similarly a guest of the 
Ashrama. 

There were other types of guests also. 
One of these was a doctor who at one time was 
the Port Health Officer at Rangoon. He was 
an amiable person, of a devotional turn of 
mind, which made him give up his service and 




SNOW-FALL AT THE ASHRAMA 



as ‘Shakuntala’, visited Mayavati on several 
occasions during summer, together with Sister 
Nivedita and Sister Christine. A solitary 
path has been named ‘Bose’s Walk’, because 
he used to walk there, just as the path imme- 
diately below the Ashrama has been named 
‘Monk’s Walk’ after Swami Vivekananda. 
When such parties came, badminton was an 
alternative game. Latterly it and volley ball 
have replaced croquet. During one of his 



live with the monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Latterly, during his state of convale- 
scence from an illness, he would sit in a chair 
in the upper verandah and make any servant 
who passed by do some job for him. We 
used to ridicule him for this weakness. One 
day, when he was bringing his clothes for the 
laundryman, from the head of the staircase he 
saw a servant and asked him to take the 
clothes down. I happened to be there by 
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accident and remarked, ‘Just in time !’ The 
doctor laughed and went towards his room. 
But he returned in a minute and said to me, 
‘Swami, which was just in time? My finding 
the boy, or your being there to see it P 

Mayavati has off and on had a number of 
distinguished visitors also, including high 
Government officials. Once two pilgrims, on 
their way back from Kailas, halted for a day 
at Mayavati. One of them was a writer and the 
other an artist of repute. The former regaled 
the Swamis with tales of his adventures in 
Thibet. He said that at one place he thrust 
his stick into a cleft in the ground, and it 
struck a vein of gold ! But his ingenuity in 
ousting a gang of robbers was more interest- 
ing. When faced with them, lie said, he took 
out from his pocket his spectacles case, and 
holding it erect before them, told them firmly 
that if they advanced a step further, they 
would die ! At this they got frightened and 
went away. His companion, however, whis- 
pered to the listeners that it was all a yarn — 
which they already knew. 

External worship is hanned at Mayavati, 
only the ceremony connected with taking the 
monastic vow being permissible. The inmates 
are at liberty, however, to tell beads in 
private, and they chant, recite, or sing on 
holy occasions. On the Shivaratri day they 
fast and keep vigil at night, although the 
nights are long in winter. The lovely autum- 
nal atmosphere during the Dnsscra festival, 
with hundreds of pink, yellow, and white 
cosmos flowers dancing in the breeze, auto- 
matically suggests to the mind that the Divine 
Mother, on Her journey to the plains from 
Her home at Mt. Kailas, has passed through 
the Ashrama. Occasional trips to near-by 
places where there are temples, mostly dedi- 
cated to Shiva, are also undertaken. Swami 
Saradananda who visited Mayavati in 1906, 
introduced the recitation at meal time of that 
well-known verse of the Gita (IV.24) in which 
everything connected with a sacrifice is des- 
cribed as Brahman or God Himself. 

Regular scriptural classes are held at Maya- 
vati for the inmates. When I was there, the 
main class used to be in the afternoon. Some- 

3 



times, when a specially qualified monk, like 
Swami Suddhananda, was present, the class 
would be very interesting. Often there would 
be another class at night, in which readings 
from some devotional book like the Bhagavata 
would take place. Once a weekly session of 
lectures was organized, in which the Swamis 
by turns had to speak on some prescribed 
subject. Although it was started more as a 
pastime, it developed the power of extempore 
speaking in the inmates, which some of them 
afterwards turned to good account. Swami 
Suddhananda presided over these meetings, 
and always gave us illuminating presidential 
addresses. 

For a short time we conducted a small 
school for a number of boys who came from 
Pithoragarh, a sub-divisional town 30 miles 
above Mayavati. It arose out of our desire 
to engage one of the Swamis who wanted to 
run a school at Lohaghat. Even the most 
indolent among us took part in teaching the 
boys. After the school went on for some 
time, there was a severe snow-fall, and the 
boys, unable to stand the cold, took French 
leave, bringing our enthusiastic endeavours to 
an abrupt stop. But one of the boys has 
immortalized himself to us by a wonderful 
discovery of his : On seeing a dismounted 

form of Prabuddha Bharata laid on the ground 
for washing, he scanned the matter for some 
minutes with rapt attention and then exclaim- 
ed, ‘It is all a, b, c, d . . . a, b, c, d P 



The daily menu at Mayavati did not admit 
of much variation. This deficiency was made 
up by occasional bhandaras or feasts. Before 
the War, the spending of such a small sum as 
two rupees extra would provide for a few 
dainties. Milk and its products being cheap, 
it was easy to prepare delicious dishes out of 
them, and some of the monks were expert 
cooks. In this connection an amusing inci- 
dent comes to my mind. A Parsi gentleman, 
living at Mayavati to test his fitness for future 
monastic life, was entrusted with the task of 
making an Index to Swami Vivekananda’s 
Complete Works. When, in the course of his 
work, he came to the episode of King 
Yudhishthira refusing to go to heaven without 
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the dog which was accompanying him in his 
last journey, he was so struck with it that he 
said, ‘I shall give two rupees for a bhandara 
in honour of Yudhishthira and his dog.’ He 
was told in fun that if he wanted to include 
the dog, he must double the amount ! 

On another occasion, we had as guest a 
young American writer who came to Mayavati 
with a view to leading a severely simple life. 
When, in answer to his query about the 
charge, he was told that he might pay twelve 
rupees a month, he exclaimed, ‘It is ridicu- 
lous !’ Dressed in a half-size dhoti, he would 
sun himself on a bench with a bare body, and 
outbid us in his eagerness to get as far away 
from the civilized mode of life as possible. 
One of his self-imposed restraints was on 
writing. One day, when he failed to control 
himself in this, he was penitent and offered 
two rupees for a bhandara as an expiation ! 
Some years later, this gentleman kindly looked 
me up after a service at San Francisco. 
Evidently the memories of Mayavati had not 
been lost upon him. 

From the early days the Mayavati Ashrama 
has devised a very convenient type of dining 
table, which is a compromise between the 
oriental and occidental modes of eating. In 
India one eats from a plate placed directly on 
the floor. This has a twofold drawback. In 
the first place, dust is very easily blown into 
the plate, and secondly, one bas to maintain 
a stooping posture while eating. At Maya- 
vati, a low rectangular table, about 14 inches 
in height and covered with oil-cloth, is used, 
on which the plates are put, and the persons 
eating also sit on low seats, about 3 inches 
high. Obviously, this simple arrangement is 
advantageous from various standpoints. 
When there are many persons, two such tables 
are placed end to end. 

For the Ashrama servants there used to be 
two bhandaras every year. One of these was 
on Swami Vivekananda’s birthday, which fell 
in the thick of winter. Since it is the custom 
among hill people to eat dressed only in a 
dhoti, half their gusto was gone in fighting the 
cold, for the feast took place in the evening, 
and the little piles of live charcoal placed 



near them did not suffice. The feast was 
followed by music, in which the sweeper, who 
had the bearing of a gentleman, was given a 
leading role because of his skill in it, and the 
cobbler entertained the audience with a bear 
dance 1 The ‘funny little barber’, as Mrs. 
Sevier used to refer to him, would also follow 
with his antics. 

Mayavati is exposed to depredations from 
wild animals. In the jungles around there 
are barking deer and antelopes, leopards, and 
sometimes tigers as well as bears. The deer, 
though innocent-looking, do much damage to 
the crops and vegetables. The antelopes, when 
they cannot reach the branches of fruit trees, 
shake them with their bodies, so that fruits 
drop down. Parrots and hornets also cause 
havoc to the fruits. Leopards, as also tigers, 
sometimes attack the Ashrama cows as they 
graze, and succeed in killing them. Attempts 
to lure them to the kill did not prove success- 
ful. Tigers’ growls are heard now and then, 
and sometimes man-ea,ters also prowl about. 
Once a man-eater killed an exceptionally 
strong man belonging to the next village. He 
was cutting grass at about sunset in the 
jungles near the Ashrama, when he was 
attacked from behind. On information being 
received that the man had not returned home 
in the evening, a search party was sent out 
with lanterns, but no trace could be found in 
the night. Next morning the party came 
across the remnants of his body, with the 
tiger at some distance. Once, in order to 
frighten the deer, a lantern was placed under 
an apple tree in the fenced garden. To our 
surprise, we found in the morning large foot- 
prints of a tiger that went round and round 
the light to satisfy his curiosity. It was an 
eye-opener to one of our Swamis, who, on the 
common notion that tigers keep clear of lights, 
used to wave a lantern as a warning to them, 
while going to an outhouse near the jungle. 
Among other nuisances at Mayavati, leeches 
in the rainy season and fleas almost through- 
out the year are the worst. Leeches make it 
an ordeal to take even a short walk. One has 
to play at carrom with them as they, on hear- 
ing footsteps, rush to climb the shoes. Some 
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loss of blood is the inevitable penalty for care- 
lessness with regard to them. Fleas, too, 
often baffle all our ingenuity to avoid them. 
The absence of mosquitoes is a great relief. 

Forest fires are also a great menace to the 
Ashrama. Villagers in the hills, in order to 
promote the growth of grass for fodder, start 
fires at the foot of a hill, which spread up- 
wards and destroy innumerable plants. They 
look like shining garlands at night, but become 
a positive danger when they come too close to 
habitations. The Mayavati Ashrama has 
often had to fight against such fires. One in- 
direct benefit of these, however, is that leeches 
are practically eliminated for the year. 

In an out-of-the-way place like Mayavati, 
one has to be very alert so as to meet any 
emergency that may arise. Fortunately we 
had in our midst a Swami who was equal to 
any occasion. People who came to Mayavati 
for medicines or for some other purpose, or 
who passed through it on their way to Loha- 
ghat or Champawat, would sometimes take 
some fruits or vegetables from our garden 
without permission. One day, in the rainy 
season, the postman from Lohaghat, who 
used to carry milk for us daily from a road- 
side village, was on his way back with the 
empty can, when the above-mentioned Swami, 
for no known reason whatsoever, had a notion 
that he might be taking away some egg-plant 
seedlings. Down he hurried from the 
Ashrama, overtook the man at some distance 
beyond the gate, and quite casually asked him 
to show what was in the can. Sure enough, 
the seedlings were there ! The man, thorough- 
ly discomfited, was let go with a warning. By 
the way, it was at his suggestion, prompted 
by his desire to rid himself of the daily 
trouble of having to climb a mile of steep 
ascent each way, that we applied, success- 
fully, for a post office at Mayavati itself. 

Mayavati life has its lighter side also. As a 
diversion, the monks occasionally indulge in 
practical jokes at somebody’s expense. One 
or two, for instance, were sent out in torren- 
tial rain under the plea of an invitation from 
the sub-divisional officer or some such person. 
Of course the joke would not be carried too 



far. One such prank was played on a very 
clever young monk, who was directed by a 
faked telegram, purporting to come from the 
Headquarters, to proceed to Rangoon and 
take charge of a preaching centre. He soon 
warmed up to the idea, and got ready by 
collecting, among other things, a complete 
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set of the back volumes of Prabuddha Bharat a 
as a help to his future work. Two American 
lady devotees were staying at Mayavati at the 
time, who, being taken into confidence, 
arranged a farewell feast in his honour. A 
photograph was taken, and on the appointed 
day a large party started to see him off, but 
without his baggage. When a respectable 
guest, who had been kept in the dark about 
the affair, pointed out that the baggage was 
left behind, he had to be silenced. After the 
party had gone some distance, and the Swami 
was taking his final leave of them, he was 
handed a slip containing a couplet of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, in which a grain- stealing bird 
was told that its day of reckoning was come. 
At first he thought that this was a joke, and 
was eager to proceed, since it was getting late. 
When, however, the painful truth came home 
to him, he was stupefied ! 

Another Swami, a guest, who on account of 
his knowledge of certain Yogic postures and 
processes considered himself a Yogi, was 
fooled by a card trick into believing that the 
performer, the resourceful monk previously 
mentioned, was an adept in thought-reading 
So he approached the latter at dead of night 
and expressed his eagerness to know how it 
was done. The other, in order to continue the 
joke, said in all seriousness that before it could 
be imparted, certain very rigorous conditions 
must be satisfied ! This damped the ardour of 
the inquirer. 

Another inmate, Who had a liking for milk 
and had at one time run a Goshala (cow-stall) 
at Tanakpur, once gave occasion for mirth. 
Some members had the idea of inserting his 
name in the Birthday Honours list. Unfor- 
tunately, the only blank space left in those 
columns of the paper was under the title 
‘Shams-ul-Ulema’, which is reserved for the 
highest Islamic scholarship. Since there was 
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no other way, that very space was quickly 
utilized to imprint the required name. When 
the paper was opened in the presence of all, 
congratulations were showered upon the lucky 
recipient of honour, together with the explana- 
tion that it must be due to his services in 
connection with the Goshala, The inappro- 
priateness of the honour was a serious handi- 
cap ; so he doubted its genuineness. But he 
was told that he could verify it in another 
daily on the next day. That day he was kept 
engaged for a little while, and when, on the 
mails being brought, he removed the wrapper 
of the newspaper, he found his name there 
also. Then his only question was why that 
particular title should have been given to him. 
But he did not seem to disbelieve it altogether. 
Had it been ‘Rai Saheb’ or some such title, 
we could have scored a complete success. 

Once, on the last day of the year, one of the 
Swamis rang the dinner bell which hung below 
the staircase at midnight, took another Swami 
into his confidence, and quietly slipped into 
his bed upstairs. Startled by the sound, the 
other inmates got up one by one, and wonder- 
ed who could have rung the bell. They began 
a thorough search of the Ashrama premises. 
The other two kept on trying to explain it 
away, and when, at the end of an hour, no 
trace of any intruder could be found, they 
solemnly attributed it to the spirit of Captain 
Sevier, who thus sent his New Year’s greetings 
to the inmates ! 

Mayavati has its supply of water from a 
near-by spring. Once, in order to bring the 
water to the Ashrama itself, two monks en- 
thusiastically set out to dig a channel for it. 
But it was summer, and they had not calculat- 
ed the rate of flow. The result was that the 
dry earth soaked all the water that entered 
the channel before it covered one-third of the 
distance. This made the two pioneers cry halt 
in their lahour of love. Later on, however, 
arrangements were made to have the water 
conveyed in a pipe to the Ashrama. 

Mention should be made of Mrs. Sevier’s 
Bhutiya dog, Glama. He was not just an 
ordinary dog, but a highly psychological 
being. Shortly after my reaching Mayavati, 



I saw one of the Brahmacharins pose to snatch 
away the dog’s food, repeating, as he did 
so, ‘I shall have it !’ When I asked him why 
he was teasing the animal like that, he said 
that otherwise the dog would not eat, but just 
hold the bread. I soon saw that it was a fact. 
There must be a rival claimant to his posses- 
sion before he would enjoy it himself ! On 
account of age, he was blind of one eye,, was 
subject to fits of asthma, and had a poor me- 
mory. Sometimes, while going to Mother’s 
Bungalow with a piece of bread in his mouth, 
he would bury it in the ground with the inten- 
tion of eating it afterwards. But he would in- 
variably miss the exact spot, and a pair of 
watchful crows would help themselves to the 
food in his stead ! He had a tendency to sleep 
at night in the President’s deep chair. So we 
had to upturn a small chair on it to prevent 
his doing so. Then one day poor Glama died. 
Mrs. Sevier was so deeply moved by it that 
she would not see anybody that day, and she 
arranged for a decent burial of her faithful 
dog. 

Many of those who were closely connected 
with the Mayavati Ashrama for a considerable 
length of time are now occupying important 
positions in the organization. Chief of them is 
the present President of the Order. Associated 
with the Ashrama from its very inception, he 
was its second President, as also editor of 
Prabuddha Bharat a , this double function con- 
tinuing up to the time of his successor, Swami 
Prajnananda (1918). A good many ex-work- 
ers, including Swami Prakashananda, were or 
are heads of centres in America or of import- 
ant centres in India; some are holding 
responsible posts at the Headquarters; while 
a few more have distinguished themselves in 
other capacities. Swami Vivekananda’s dic- 
tum, ‘Work is Worship’, is spontaneously 
instilled into one’s mind at Mayavati. Its very 
tradition does this. When one hears that so 
great a person as Swami Turiyananda, one of 
the foremost disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, 
once acted as a fly-boy for the Prabuddha 
Bharata Press, one cannot help realizing that 
work is indeed on the same footing as worship 
or meditation. His example was cheerfully 
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followed in our time also, one of the brothers 
sometimes doing even the hard job of the ink- 
boy. The service which the publications of 
this Ashrama have rendered to truth-seekers 
all over the world is inestimable. The sense 
of peace and joy experienced by a stay at 
Mayavati is shared by all, inmates and guests 
alike. Mayavati is a happy link between the 
East and the West, between the past and the 
present, between contemplation and action. 



Those who cannot do without the amenities of 
modern city life, may find the place too soli- 
tary or dull ; but those in whom the least 
hunger for spiritual realization has arisen, and 
who, rising above the intellectual plane, want 
to commune with the Spirit immanent in 
Nature and in their own selves, will hail this 
Ashrama as a fountain-head of perennial bliss 
— the precious gift of Swami Vivekananda to 
care-worn humanity. 



NEW FORMS OF IDOLATRY 

By Aldous Huxley 



Educated persons do not run much risk of 
succumbing to the more primitive forms of 
idolatry. They find it fairly easy to resist the 
temptation to believe that lumps of matter are 
charged with magical power, or that certain 
symbols and images are the very forms of 
spiritual entities and, as such, must be wor- 
shipped or propitiated. True, a great deal of 
fetishistic superstition survives even in these 
days of universal compulsory education. But 
though it survives, it is not regarded as 
respectable ; it is not accorded any kind of 
official recognition or philosophical sanction. 
Like alcohol and prostitution, the primitive 
forms of idolatry are tolerated, but not 
approved. Their place in the accredited 
hierarchy of spiritual values is extremely low. 

Very different is the case with the developed 
and civilized forms of idolatry. These have 
achieved, not merely survival, but the highest 
respectability. The pastors and masters of 
the contemporary world are never tired of 
recommending these forms of idolatry. And 
not content with recommending the higher 
idolatry, many philosophers and many even of 
the modern world’s religious leaders go out of 
their way to identify it with true belief and 
the worship of God. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs, but not 
at all a surprising one. For, while it dimi- 
nishes the risk of succumbing to primitive 
idolatry, education (at any rate of the kind 
now generally current) has a tendency to make 



the higher idolatry seem more attractive. The 
higher idolatry may be defined as the belief 
in, and worship of, human creation as though 
it were God. On its moral no less than on 
its intellectual side, current education is strict- 
ly humanistic and anti-transcendental. It 
discourages fetishism and primitive idolatry; 
but equally it discourages any preoccupation 
with spiritual Reality. Consequently, it is 
only to be expected that those who have been 
most thoroughly subjected to the educational 
process should be the most ardent exponents 
of the theory and practice of the higher 
idolatry. In academic circles, mystics arc 
almost as rare as fetishists ; but the enthus- 
iastic devotees of some form of political or 
social idealism are as common as blackberries. 
Significantly enough, I have observed, when 
making use of university libraries, that books 
on spiritual religion were taken out much less 
frequently than in public libraries, frequented 
by persons who had not had the advantages, 
and the disadvantages, of advanced education. 

The many kinds of higher idolatry may be 
classified under three main headings, techno- 
logical, political and moral. Technological 
idolatry is the most ingenuous and primitive 
of the three ; for its devotees, like those of the 
lower idolatry, believe that their redemption 
and liberation depend upon material objects, 
namely machines and gadgets. Technological 
idolatry is the religion whose doctrines are 
explicitly or implicitly promulgated in the 
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advertising pages of newspapers and magazines 
— the source from which millions of men, 
women and children in the capitalist countries 
now derive their philosophy of life. In Soviet 
Russia, during the years of its industrializa- 
tion, technological idolatry was promoted 
almost to the rank of a state religion. More 
recently, the coming of war has greatly stimu- 
lated the cult in all the belligerent countries. 
Military success depends very largely on 
machines. Because this is so, machines tend 
to be credited with the power of bringing 
success in every sphere of activity, of solving 
all problems, social and personal as well as 
military and technical. So whole-hearted is 
the faith in technological idols that it is very 
hard to discover, in the popular thought of 
our time, any trace of the ancient and pro- 
foundly realistic doctrine of Hubris and 
Nemesis. To the Greeks, Hubris meant any 
kind of over-weening and excess. When men 
or societies went too far, either in dominating 
other men and societies, or in exploiting the 
resources of nature to their own advantage, 
this overweening exhibition of pride had to be 
paid for. In a word, Hubris invited Nemesis. 
The idea is expressed very clearly and beauti- 
fully in ‘The Persians’ of Aeschylus. Xerxes 
is represented as displaying inordinate Hubris, 
not only by trying to conquer his neighbours 
by force of arms, but also by trying to bend 
nature to his will more than it is right for 
mortal man to do. For Aeschylus, Xerxes’s 
bridging of the Hellespont is an act as full of 
Hubris as the invasion of Greece, and no less 
deserving of punishment at the hand of 
Nemesis. Today, our simple-hearted techno- 
logical idolaters seem to imagine that they can 
have all the advantages of an immensely 
elaborate industrial civilization without having 
to pay for them. 

Only a little less ingenuous are the political 
idolaters. For the worship of tangible mate- 
rial objects, these have substituted the worship 
of social and economic organizations. Impose 
the right kind of organizations on human 
beings, and all their problems, from sin and 
unhappiness to sewage disposal and war, will 
be automatically solved. Once more we look 
almost in vain for a trace of that ancient 



wisdom which finds so memorable an expres- 
sion in the ‘Tao Te Ching’ — the wisdom 
which recognizes (how realistically !) that 
organizations and laws are likely to do very 
little good where the organizers and law- 

makers on the one hand, the organized and 
law-obeyers on the other, are personally out 
of touch with Tao, the Way, the ultimate 
Reality behind phenomena. 

It is the great merit of the moral idolaters 
that they clearly recognize the need of 

individual reformation as a necessary pre- 
requisite and condition of social reformation. 
They know that machines and organiza- 

tions are instruments which may be used 
well or badly according as the users 
are personally better or worse. For the 
technological and political idolaters, the 

question of personal morality is secondary. 
In some not too distant future — so runs their 
creed — machines and organizations will be so 
perfect that human beings will also be per- 
fact, because it will be impossible for them 
to be otherwise. Meanwhile, it is not neces- 
sary to bother too much about personal 
morality. All that is required is enough 
industry, patience and ingenuity to go on 
producing more and better gadgets, and 
enough of these same virtues, along with a 
sufficiency of courage and ruthlessness, to 
work out suitable social and economic organi- 
zations and to impose them, by means of war 
or revolution, on the rest of the human race 
— entirely, of course, for the human race’s 
benefit. The moral idolaters know very well 
that things are not quite so simple as this, 
and that, among the conditions of social re- 
form, personal reform must take one of the 
first places. Their mistake is to worship 
their own ethical ideals instead of worship- 
ping God, to treat the acquisition of virtue as 
an end in itself and not as a means — the 
necessary and indispensable condition of the 
unitive knowledge of God. 

‘Fanaticism is idolatry.’ (I am quoting 
from a most remarkable letter written by 
Thomas Arnold in 1836 to his old pupil and 
biographer-to-be, A. P. Stanley). ‘Fanaticism 
is idolatry ; and it has the moral evil of 
idolatry in it ; that is, a fanatic worships 
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something which is the creation of his own 
desires, and thus even his self-devotion in 
support of it is only an apparent self-devo- 
tion ; for in fact it is making the parts of his 
nature or his mind, which he least values, 
offer sacrifice to that which he most values. 
The moral fault, as it appears to me, is the 
idolatry — the setting up of some idea which 
is most kindred to our own minds, and the 
putting it in the place of Christ, who alone 
cannot be made an idol and inspire idolatry, 
because He combines all ideas of perfection, 
and exhibits them in their just harmony and 
combination. Now, in my own mind, by its 
natural tendency — that is, taking my mind 
at its best — truth and justice would be the 
idols I should follow; and they would be 
idols, for they would not supply all the food 
which the mind wants, and whilst worship- 
ping them, reverence and humility and 
tenderness might very likely be forgotten. 
But Christ Himself includes at once truth and 
justice and all these other qualities too .... 
Narrow-mindedness tends to wickedness, be- 
cause it does not extend its watchfulness to 
every part of our moral nature and the neglect 
fosters the growth of wickedness in the parts 
so neglected.’ 

As a piece of psychological analysis this is 
admirable, so far as it goes. But it does not 
go quite far enough ; for it omits all con- 
sideration of what has been called grace. 
Grace is that which is given when, and to the 
extent to which, a human being gives up his 



own self-will and abandons himself, moment 
by moment, to the will of God. By grace 
our emptiness is fulfilled, our weakness rein- 
forced, our depravity transformed. There 
are, of course, pseudo-graces as well as real 
graces — the accessions of strength, for 
example, that follow self-devotion to some 
form of political or moral idolatry. To dis- 
tinguish between the true grace and the false 
is often difficult; but as time and circum- 
stances reveal the full extent of their conse- 
quences on the personality as a whole, 
discrimination becomes possible even to 
observers having no special gifts of insight. 
Where the grace is genuinely ‘supernatural’, 
an amelioration in one aspect of personality 
is not paid for by atrophy or deterioration in 
another. Virtue is achieved without having 
to be paid for by the hardness, fanaticism, 
uncharitableness and spiritual pride, which 
are the ordinary consequences of a course of 
stoical self-improvement by means of personal 
effort, either unassisted or reinforced by the 
pseudo-graces which are given when the 
individual devotes himself to a cause, which 
is not God, but only a projection of one of 
his own favourite ideas. The idolatrous 
worship of ethical values in and for them- 
selves defeats its own object — and defeats it 
not only because, as Arnold rightly insists, 
there is a lack of all-round watchfulness, but 
also and above all because even the highest 
form of moral idolatry is God-eclipsing, a 
positive guarantee that the idolater shall fail 
to achieve unitive knowledge of Reality. 



INDIANISM OR THE HINDU IDEAL AND HUMANITY 



By Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. (Calcutta), D.Lit. (London), F.R.A.S.B. 



A particular ideal or mentality, if it has 
any significance for mankind as a whole, 
cannot be confined to a particular country; 
nor should it be regarded as the monopoly of 
a single people. By bringing it before the 
notice of other peoples and by educating them 
in the appreciation of it, this ideal or mental- 
ity can be made a heritage for the whole of 



humanity. But so long as this has not hap- 
pened, there may not be (and should not be) 
any objection to associating it with the name 
of the particular people or nation or group 
among whom it first took shape, and among 
whom it was generally followed. We feel 
that certain ways of thinking and certain 
ideas relating to things of the spirit which 
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are current among the Hindu people are 
worthy of acceptance by mankind in general. 
These ways and ideas, however, have not 
yet gained a very wide-spread acceptance 
among mankind as a whole. So that, for the 
present, we may label these as ‘Hindu’ ideas 
and ideals, ‘Hindu’ attitudes and ways of 
thinking and acting : we may in one word call 
them Hinduism in English (and other Euro- 
pean speech, Hindouisme , Hinduism u s, Jn- 
duismo ), and Hindutwa in our present-day 
Indian languages ; and the Hindu way of 
thinking and acting as being specially a pro- 
duct of the Indian soil has also been labelled as 
Indianism in English and other European 
languages — a term which we can translate 
into Arabic, for the comprehension of peoples 
of Islamic faith who find their mental and 
spiritual pabulum in the language of the 
Qur’an, as Tahannud , i.e. the ways of the 
people of Hind or India. 

Let us now see what this Hinduism , or 
Hindutwa , this Indianism or Tahannud , 
means, or stands for, and to what extent it is 
something beneficial for and therefore accept- 
able by humanity. 

Many people, among them some gTeat 
scholars, philosophers, and historians, have 
tried to define or to fix the meaning of 
Hindutwa, Indianism or Hinduism. Although 
painfully conscious of my lack of proper study, 
thinking, and realization in this connexion, I 
have nevertheless ventured to trespass into 

. 4 . 

this difficult domain — I have made bold to give 
my opinion on the nature or character of 
Hinduism. My only justification for this 
boldness is the profound attraction and affec- 
tion I feel for the ideals of Hinduism as 
I have been able to understand them. It 
appears to me that the character or defini- 
tion or basis of Hinduism embraces and 
embodies the following concepts : 

(t) Behind this physical universe (which we 
realize through our senses), and immanent in 
it, there is an Ultimate Reality, an Eternal 
Verity : this faith or realization is the First 
Great Concept. The utmost that we can 
ascribe to this Reality in its own nature — in its 
absolute state — are that It Exists, It Is Know- 
ledge, and It Is Bliss (in the language of the 



thinkers of India, Sat, Chit, and Ananda are 
the only allowable qualifications, so to say, 
which we can postulate about this Reality-in- 
Itself). Man can realize or come in living 
touch with this Reality in this life through 
Knowledge or Wisdom, or through a Mystic 
Perception, or through both. 

( ii ) There are suffering and sorrow in the 
universe, particularly in human existence ; 
and it is the desire of man (and it should 
also be his duty) to eliminate this suffering 
and sorrow, to make them lose their poig- 
nancy and power. This is the Second Great 
Concept of Hinduism. 

(Hi) The Universe including Man is linked 
up with this Ultimate and Eternal Verity; 
Man is not something detached from the 
Universe, but is just a part of it — a part of 
the Universe with which the Ultimate Reality 
is intimately bound up and in which It is 
ever manifesting Its activity. ‘God in the 
Universe’ is the Third Great Concept of 
Hinduism. 

(iu) The final or only aim of Man’s life is 
the realization of this Ultimate Verity, this 
Eternal Being. The way to attain this aim 
is manifold — it is not a single and exclusive 
path, for the Ultimate Reality has an infinite 
variety of aspects and shows Itself in number- 
less ways. A special type of realization or 
perception is not the only way of approach 
to this Reality, to the exclusion of other types 
or varieties. This way of thinking has given 
us the Fourth Great Concept of Hinduism, 
viz. different religions, or kinds of religious 
experience, are but different paths leading 
man ultimately to the same goal : as 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, one of 
the leading exponents of the Hindu ideals 
in the present day, who bore testimony to 
it in his life and his teachings, is said to 
have expressed it in a sentence— ‘as many 
views or persuasions or religions, so many 
ways’ ( jato mat, tato path). Man can 
attain to life’s summum bonum of realiza- 
tion by cultivating the highest that he can 
find in his own environment : and Hinduism 
refuses to accept this line of thinking — 
rather it considers to be entirely wrong and 
inadmissible — that all men must formally 
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come under the same creed, and must sub- 
scribe to a specially fixed or determined notion 
about the nature and action of the Ultimate 
Reality if they are to attain to its realiza- 
tion, or to Salvation. 

There are a few other matters characteriz- 
ing Hinduism which we should know about. 
In all religions there is always a high ideal 
for a moral life or moral character. In the 
language of Hinduism, the laws or rules of 
moral conduct on which the spiritual life must 
always be based (laws, which, like holding 
to truth, refraining from taking what belong 
to others, from injury and from exploitation, 
and maintaining purity of the mind and body, 
are not confined to a single clime, age, and 
person) are called Nitya Dharmas (literally, 
Dharmas or Principles which hold us for ever). 
After these moral laws of universal application 
come the Laukika Dharmas — the local and 
ephemeral usages, which are secondary rules 
of life and conduct varying according to 
land, period of time and people or community. 

Apart from this, there are two other points 
specially to note in connexion with Hinduism. 
Of these, the first is that Hinduism is w'hat 
may be described as a Natural Religion — a 
religion or way of thinking and living which 
has evolved naturally in its special milieu of 
time, space and race. It is not a religion 
which has emanated from the brain and the 
heart of a single individual — a prophet, sage 
or saint, human thought-leader or divine in- 
carnation. It is a religion which has evolved 
as naturally as life, enriched by the discipline 
and experience and thought of the great souls 
among an entire people who sought to regu- 
late its evolution, consciously or uncon- 
sciously — but always keeping themselves in 
the background. Being a natural thing like 
life itself, it embraces everything. 

The second point to note about it is, that it 
has no conflict with the material sciences. We 
find a most easy harmony between the 
common attitude or point of view of 



common attitude or point of view ot 
Hinduism on the one hand, and all the 
great discoveries which science has made 
and is making about this material world by 
observing and experimenting through the 
physical senses of man. The Divine Shakti 
4 



or Power, which is a form of the Ultimate 
Reality, is sporting in the Macrocosm and 
also in the Microcosm — khelati ande , khelati 
pinde. It is found in the rhythm of the 
Universe with its untold numbers of stars and 
star worlds ; and at the same time it is 
operating in the material body of man with all 
the senses and sensibilities which have their 
seat and origin in the body ; and is listening 
even to 4 the tinkling anklet that is on the 
feet of worms 5 (as the medieval mystic of 
India, Kabir, has put it — kidike paga newara 
bdjai ). A deep and sympathetic perception of 
the all-embracing character of this Divine 
Power has truly made the Hindu mentality 
be ‘in tune with Infinity’ — with the Infinity 
of ever-changing and unending energy and 
form and matter such as Science has brought 
within our ken. It will be quite a propos to 
quote at length what one of the master 
minds of present-day Europe, Romain 
Roll and, has said (in his Preface to the 
French translation of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy’s famous book The Dance oj Siva) : 

But amid all the beliefs of Europe, and of Asia, 
that of the Indian Brahmins seems to be infinitely 
the most alluring. I do not at all despise the 
others. The ecstatic intellectualism of the primi- 
tive Buddhist, or the radiant serenity of the void 
inhaled in Lao-Tse, are infinitely dear to me ; but 
I find in them only rare, exceptional moments, 
only the dizzying peaks of the spiritual life. And 
the reason why I love the Brahmin more than the 
other schools of Asiatic thought is because it seems 
to me to contain them all. Greater than all Euro- 
pean philosophies, it is even capable of adjusting 
itself to the vast hypotheses of modern science. 
Our Christian religions have tried in vain, when 
no other choice was open to them, to adapt them- 
selves to the progress of science : but one would 
think, indeed, that they have difficulty in 
forgetting that heaven of Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
which they saw above them in their infancy. 

But after having allowed myself to be swept 
away by the powerful rhythm of Brahmin thought, 
along the curve of life, with its movement of alter- 
nating ascent and return, I come back to my own 
century, and while finding therein the immense 
projections of a new cosmogony, offspring of the 
genius of Einstein, or deriving freely from his dis- 
coveries, I yet do not feel that I enter a strange 
land. For, in the journey of the spirit across 
stellar space, even to the deeps of the planetary 
void, amid Islands of the cosmos, the nebular 
spirals, the countless Milky Ways, and through 
the millions of creations which sweep along, down 
Space-and-Time, that endless, limitless arc, the 
rays of whose suns, revolving eternally, could light 
up phantom, insubstantial worlds, I yet can hear 
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resounding still the cosmic symphony of all these 
planets which forever succeed each other, are 
extinguished and once more illumined, with their 
living souls, their humanities, their gods — accord- 
ing to the law of the eternal To Become, the 
Brahmin Samsara — I hear Siva dancing, dancing, 
in the heart of the world, in my own heart. 

and he continues in the spirit of a true Hindu : 

I do not suggest that Europeans should embrace 
an Asiatic faith I would merely invite them 
to taste the delight of this rhythmic philosophy, 
this deep, slow breath of thought- From it they 
would learn those virtues which above all others 
the soul of Europe (and of America!) needs today: 
tranquillity, patience, manly hope, unruffled joy, 
“like a- lamp in a windless place, that does not 
flicker.” ( Bhagavad-Gita ). 

The part played by Hindu thought (and 
by Hindu we include Brahinanieal, Buddhist, 
and Jaina, which are different facets of the 
same comprehensive spiritual and intellectual 
outlook) for the uplift of man throughout 
the greater part of Asia and part of Eastern 
Europe in ancient and medieval times is a 
matter of history, and it is not necessary to 
go into that in this connexion. The deepest 
thoughts of Hinduism relate to the hopes and 
fears and yearnings in the inner life of man : 
their social value and utility are not direct 
and outwardly manifest. The Hindu ideal 
or Hinduism has no disagreement with any 
of the material sciences, and it has no quarrel 
with men of other ideals or faiths : and in 
these two points we have a most precious 
social or practical value of the Hindu ideal : 
herein we have a very great and a timely 
message from Hinduism to humanity at large. 
The mentality — which we find commonly 
enough in these three great, religions— the 
Mosaic or Jewish, the Christian, and the 
Mohammedan religion or Islam — is absent 
from all natural religions whether of the 
past or the present, e.g. the ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrio-Babylonian religions, the ancient 
Greek religion, the religion of China and of 
India, and the primitive religions of Africa 
and America, and Oceania. No one would 
call that mentality cultured or civilized which 
asserts that God or the Ultimate Reality has 
a special partiality for this religion or that, 
or that God as conceived or realized by a 
particular faith is the only true God, and the 



conceptions or realizations of other faiths 
are false. The Hindu ideal is quite different — 
it makes the Godhead say (in the Bhagavad- 
Gita) i ‘I am the same for all beings — there 
is none who is an object of my hatred, or 
who is dear to me’ (samo 9 ham sarva - 
bhutesu — na me dvesyo 9 sti , na priyah). 
We cannot of course say that such an 
intolerant attitude never manifested itself 
among the Hindu people ; but the wider Hindu 
people or society never subscribed to that 
spirit of uncharitableness, and those who 
started with these narrow ideas have remained 
confined to their lit lie sectarian groups. On 
the other hand, it would be a travesty of 
truth if we were to say or suggest that the 
spirit of highest liberalism and sympathetic 
tolerance and charity were ever absent from 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim societies. A 
great many Christian and Muslim saints and 
sages have testified in their life and their 
sayings to their faith in God manifesting 
Himself in a variety of experiences. Christ 
himself had hinted that when he said — ‘In 
my Father’s palace there are many man- 
sions’; and Muhammad said in the Qur’an 
that God if He so liked would have made 
mankind follow oue religion only, but He 
sent to each nation a prophet. Great thinkers 
have come out from among the Jews, and 
the services of Jewish philosophers and men 
of science for the emancipation of the human 
mind, particularly in the persent age, are too 
well known. Moreover, in Islam, its mystic 
side (known as Tasawwuf or Sufi-ism) has 
attained to a unique and all-embracing libera- 
lization of the spirit in its quest of the Truth, 
and has come to a sympathetic understanding 
of all kinds of spiritual endeavour which would 
surprise and please all. The spiritual realiza- 
tion of the Sufi can walk together hand in 
hand with the Hindu spirit, and the Hindu 
with his Visva-maitri or ‘Friendship with the 
Universe’ and the Sufi with his Sulh-i-Kull or 
‘Amity with All’ can combine in the work 
of the mental and spiritual uplift of humanity 
at the present age. 

But it must be said that while Hindu 
perception and tolerance have shown them- 
selves to be spontaneous and natural things, 
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as the Hindu religion is a natural religion 
(and not one based exclusively on a scripture 
and an authority), and have been in a very 
large measure accepted by the Hindu people, 
the Sufi mentality and the liberality of the 
Sufi temperament had to make a place for 
itself after a protracted struggle with narrow- 
ness and intolerance, with a mentality which 
insisted that Truth belonged to a special 
coterie only and that those who did not follow 
Truth as the coterie saw it were enemies of 
that Truth, they were God’s enemies whose 
destruction was desired by God Himself ; and 
although the Sufi way now occupies a respect- 
ed place in Islamic Society, the old narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness are still very strong, 
and even now these seek to wage bitter war 
against the sweet reasonableness and the 
charity which is preached by Tasctwivuf. 
Those who have studied the history and 
present condition of Sufi-ism) will admit this. 

But we shall not put any stress on the 
conflict, we shall ignore it. Wherever we 
shall find anything which is in harmony with 
the ideals or concepts for which Hinduism 
or Indianism stands, we shall receive it with 
open arms. Men of all races and all lands 
are pilgrims for the same shrine, although 
they may not know it, calling it as they do 
by different names, imputing to it different 
languages and conflicting rituals. In this 
universal pilgrimage, the Hindu mentality 
with its insistence upon the truth, the inevi- 
tability and the value of all kinds of religious 
experience, will be of very great assistance 
to all and sundry. A mentality, which, on 
the contrary, will not understand the variety 
of such experiences and will seek to deny and 
to destroy them, will be a positive set-back, 
and will bring in cleavage and conflict, 
humiliation and bitterness. As an American 
thinker has put it : 



The full power of religious tradition and of 
religious symbols (e.g. the Madonna, the 
Buddha image, the Chinese-Japanese Goddess of 
Mercy) can never be felt save by one who has 
breathed them in with his earliest breath — they 
speak with the assurance and authority of the 
Sacred Past, of the great days from which they 
sprang. This old world of ours will probably 
have to get on with the stock of religious tra- 
ditions it already possesses. Those which it 

loses will be forever irreplaceable I feel 

sure of two things : that much of the spiritual 
heritage of mankind is at stake ; and that those 
who out of religious zeal in any camp seek to 
destroy any of the great religions of man are 
sinning against the Holy Ghost. The world’s 

need to-day is not the destruction of the old faiths 
and the old symbols, but the deepening of them- 
And for the answer to this need we turn, not 
primarily to the priests or to the scholars, but to 
the men of insight who can teach us to unite 
the love of Beauty with the love of God. 
(Professor James Bissett Pratt in the Golden Book 
of Tagore, Calcutta, 1931, p. 202). 

The days of imperialism and suppression in 
politics seem to be coming nearer, and 
totalitarianism imposed by the various states 
of the world is already making people restive. 
Imperialism and totalitarianism in the domain 
of religion and thought appear to have had 
their day. Thoughtful men in all lands are 
seeking to find out ways and means for bring- 
ing in a synthesis of civilization through 
Harmony, eschewing Discord which thrives 
only in a desire to impose one world of ideas 
and one set of interests upon another. The 
Hindu Idea, that the One, Undivided and 
Urfragmented Eternal Verity is of many forms 
and of many faces in its manifestation, and 
is consequently capable of being realized in 
diverse ways, is exceedingly necessary in the 
development of a World Culture in which 
the whole of mankind may participate, each 
unit bringing its own contribution for the 
enrichment of the totality. For this, the 
‘Hindu’ ideal and ‘Hindu’ mentality — in a 
word, ‘Indianism’ — has a special value in 
the service of Man. 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND SARAH BERNHARDT 

By Christopher Isherwood 



In Paris, during the late summer of 1900, 
Swami Vivekananda had a conversation with 
the most famous woman of the Western 
world. It was probably, but not certainly, 
their first meeting. The two-volume Life of 
Vivekananda, by his Eastern and Western 
disciples, refers somewhat vaguely to an 
earlier occasion, in the United States, on 
which Bernhardt ‘sought an interview with 
him’ (that hardly sounds like the imperious 
Sarah, who had made royalty take its hat off 
in her presence !) ‘and expressed her admira- 
tion and intense interest in the sublime teach- 
ing of the philosophy he so eloquently and 
truly represented.’ The date given for this 
encounter, 1895, would seem, in any case, 
to be wrong. Bernhardt was not in the States 
that year, though she visited them for a six- 
month tour in 1896. Moreover, Swamiji him- 
self, writing in 1900 about the people he has 
met in Paris, particularly mentions that he 
and Madame Calve, the singer, were previ- 
ously acquainted, but speaks of Bernhardt 
as though they had just been introduced. 

His correspondent was Swami Trigunatita, 
back home in India, and the tone of these 
travel-letters, which were intended for publi- 
cation, is instructive, gossipy, explosive, 
facetious, affectionate and prophetic by turns : 
they are among the most characteristic things 
Vivekananda ever wrote. ‘Madame Bern- 
hardt,’ he tells his brother-monk, ‘is an 
aged lady; but when she steps on the stage 
after dressing, her imitation of the age and 
sex of the role she plays is perfect ! A girl, 
or a boy, — whatever part you want her to 
play, she is an exact representation of that. 
And that wonderful voice ! People here say, 
her voice has the ring of silver strings !’ 

In a couple of months, the ‘aged lady’ 
was going to be fifty-six years old. Even 
the unkind camera shows us that, ‘on the 
stage after dressing/ she did not look a day 
over thirty. Her photograph in the role of 



UAiglon, the Duke of Reichstadt, which she 
played for the first time in March of that 
year, presents an astonishingly slender and 
erect little personage in a riding-coat and 
high hoots with spurs, neither boy nor girl, 
woman nor man, sexless, ageless, and alto- 
gether impossible by day-light, outside the 
walls of a theatre. Some later references in 
another of the letters to the story of 
Napoleon’s tragic son suggest that Viveka- 
nanda must almost certainly have seen Sarah 
in this, her greatest dramatic triumph after 
La Dame aux C amelias. 

Bernhardt was then on the final peak of 
her mountainous career. Her acting was 
probably better than it had ever been before : 
better, certainly, than in the nineties, when 
her hit-or-miss noisiness, ranting and ham- 
ming had provoked the brilliant scolding of 
the young theatre-critic Bernard Shaw, and 
his unfavourable cbmparisons between her 
and the more modern restraint of Eleonora 
Duse. She had disciplined herself, artistical- 
ly and emotionally. The crazy days of her 
publicity — of the balloon-trip, the coffin, and 
the shooting of the St. Louis Bay bridge— 
were far behind her. The shameful tragedy 
of her marriage with Damala had been 
ended, iong ago, by his death from morphine 
poisoning. Her extravagance was still im- 
mense, but so were her earnings. And the 
accident in Rio de Janeiro which was to result 
in her gradual crippling was still five years 
ahead. 

Swamiji seems to have been taken round 
to visit her in her dressing-room at the theatre 
after a performance. One wonders who in- 
troduced them, what word was used to des- 
cribe the Swami’s occupation to the actress, 
and whether she had already heard of him. 
‘Madame Bernhardt/ writes Vivekananda, 
‘has a special regard for India ; she tells me 
again and again that our country is “ trbs 
ancien, tre s civilise ” — very ancient and very 
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civilized. ” There must have been a gleam in 
Swamiji’s eye as he politely received this 
flattering information. 

They talked, as was natural, of the only 
play Sarah had ever produced with an Indian 
setting. It was Izeil, by Morand and 
Silvestre, an expensive flop. Bernhardt had 
always obstinately liked this piece, perhaps 
because it displayed her undoubted talent for 
theatrical decor. ‘She told me that for 
about a month she had visited every museum 
and made herself acquainted with the men 
and women, and their dress, the streets and 
bathing ghats and everything relating to 
India.’ 

‘Madame Bernhardt,’ the letter concludes, 
‘has a very strong desire to visit india. 
“C’est mon reve — It is the dream of my life,” 
she says. Again, the Prince of Wales has 
promised to take her over to a tiger and ele- 
phant hunting excursion. But then she said, 
she must spend some two lacs of rupees if she 
went to India ! She is of course in no want 
of money. “La divine Sarah ” — the divine 
Sarah — is her name — how can she want 
money? — She who never travels but by a 
special train ! That pomp and luxury many 
a prince of Europe cannot afford to indulge in ! 
One can only secure a seat in her perform- 
ance by paying double the fees, and that a 
month in advance ! Well, she is not going 
to suffer want of money ! But Sarah Bern- 
hardt is given to spending lavishly. Her 
travel to India is therefore put off for the 
present.’ 

Underneath these few mock-serious, banter- 
ing sentences, one senses the warmth of an 
immediate sympathy and liking. You can 
picture Swamiji sitting opposite the vivid, 
Semitic little Frenchwoman, large and jolly, 
his amused glance taking in the whole luxuri- 
ous setting, the jewels, the mirrors, the silks, 
the cosmetics, the marvellous robes. Here, as 
in all women everywhere, he saluted his own 
daughter, sister, mother : here, as always, he 
bowed to the eternal Godhead, beneath yet 
another of those queer disguises which be- 
wilder our wanderings toward Self-realization. 
Here, also, he surely recognized, to an un- 
usual degree, the virtue he prized so highly : 



courage. Courage was, perhaps, the one 
quality which these fantastically dissimilar 
personalities had in common : the courage 
which had supported Vivekananda in the 
blackest hours of spiritual torment, of his 
Master’s loss, of all the early struggles and 
trials of the Order, and which had never 
deserted him in the jungle or the mountains 
or the drawing-rooms of American millio- 
naires : the courage which had nerved Sarah 
in her battles to raise her child, in her work 
during the siege of Paris, in her defence of 
Dreyfus, in her return to the stage at the age 
of seventy-two after the amputation of her 
right leg. Swamiji must have been aware of 
this, and loved her for it. 

And how did Bernhardt think of him ? 
Perhaps, curiously enough, as a kind of 
colleague. Had not he, also, appeared 
triumphantly before the public ? Many 
actors and actresses, including Sarah herself 
as Joan of Arc, have represented saints — at 
any rate, to the satisfaction of the audience 
be) 7 ond the footlights. Swamiji, on the other 
hand, with his superb presence and sonorous 
voice, might well have been mistaken for a 
great actor. 

In a photograph of this period, we see how 
the eyes of the young sannyasin, burning 
almost intolerably with mingled devotion and 
doubt, have softened and deepened in the 
face of the mature man. The big lips and 
the line spreading from the wide nostrils have 
a curve of watchful humour, in which there 
is neither irony, nor bitterness, nor resigna- 
tion — only a great calm, like the sea, with 
certainty dawning over it, an absolute, aris- 
ing sun. ‘Are you never serious, Swamiji?’ 
somebody asked him, rather reproachfully, 
and was answered : ‘Oh, yes. When I 

have the belly-ache.’ Even this was an 
overstatement; for the smiling, joking 
Vivekananda of 1900 was already a very sick 
man. 

He and Bernhardt never saw each other 
again. In October, the Swami’s party left 
Paris for Austria, the Balkans and Egypt, 
whence he sailed to India, arriving home at 
the Belur monastery early in December. 
Thus ended his last journey to the West. The 
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longer journey, also, was nearly over. One 
day in July 1902, wishing perhaps to spare 
his friends the agony of a good-bye, he passed, 
by stealth as it were, into samadhi , and did 
not come back. 

Sarah survived him for twenty-one years, 
survived the first world-war, lived on into the 
era of Chaplin and Pickford and the Keystone 
Cops, appeared in two or three movies her- 
self, and died in action, getting ready to 
rehearse a new play. 

In the half dozen Bernhardt biographies I 
have been able to consult, the name of 
Vivekananda is not even mentioned. In 
fact, this brief anecdote of their meeting, 
with its exchange of conventional small-talk 
and politeness, would seem to have no point 
whatsoever. That is just what makes it so 
fascinating and so significant. When poets 
or politicians foregather, we expect epigrams 
and aphorisms; for talk is their medium of 
expression. But talk is not, primarily, the 
medium of the man of illumination. His 
way of approach is more direct, more subtle 



and more penetrating. He makes contact 
with you below the threshold of everyday 
awareness. No matter whether he speaks of 
the Prince of Wales, or of God, or only smiles 
and says nothing : your whole life will be, to 
some degree, changed from that moment on. 

That is why — despite the biographers’ 
silence, and the lack of high-class philosophi- 
cal conversation — one dare not say that 
Swamiji’s visit made no great or lasting im- 
pression upon Sarah. The spotlight of 
history which reveals a tiny area of surface- 
action so brightly, cannot help us here. The 
blackness of our spiritual ignorance hides 
equally the inner life of the great actress and 
the unknown servant-girl. All we can ven- 
ture to say is this : ‘One day, the two 

human mysteries known to this world as 
Bernhardt and Vivekananda met, exchanged 
certain signals which we do not understand, 
and parted, we do not know why. All we do 
know is that their meeting, like every other 
event in this universe, did not take place by 
accident.’ 



THE GLORY THAT IS RAMAKRISHNA AND THE 

GRANDEUR THAT IS VIVEKANANDA 

By Prof. S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 



On this happy occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Prabuddha Bharata one’s 
thoughts naturally turn to those great souls 
whose message this magazine has been 
faithfully interpreting for the last fifty 
years. 

As I said on another occasion, it is only 
India that can produce a Ramakrishna, just 
as it is only Europe that can produce a Karl 
Marx. India has always stood for realiza- 
tion, as Europe has done for dogmas. Our 
thinkers have always held that the different 
creeds and sects represent different paths to 
the same goal, namely God-realization. 
And perhaps no Hindu saint was more true 
to this gospel of realization than Sri Rama- 



krishna. ‘It is immaterial’, he said, 
‘whether or not one believes in the incarna- 
tion of Radha and Krishna. One may 
believe (like the Hindu or the Christian) in 
God’s incarnation or one may not. But we 
all have a yearning for this intensity of love 
for the Lord. That is the one thing needful. 
If you must be mad, be not so for the things 
of the world. But be mad with the love of 
the Lord.’ 

Revival of Hinduism through the 
Religion of Realization 

Ramakrishna revived the religious spirit of 
his country which had almost been extin- 
guished by contact with Western ideas, 
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especially by the influence of the thought of 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, by 
his gospel of realization. He succeeded 
wonderfully, because this was exactly what 
the country needed. An overdose of ration- 
alism could only be cured by a strong in- 
jection of the religion of realization. Ram- 
mohan Roy’s problem was different. What 
the country suffered from in his days was 
not excessive rationalism, but rather a com- 
plete absence of it, and he therefore revived 
Hinduism by the method of reason. 

There was another reason why Rama- 
krishna succeeded so well. When religion 
becomes a matter, not of creed or dogma 
but of realization, then it removes all 
barrier that separates man from man and 
admits all mankind into its fold. For Rama- 
krishna there was no distinction between man 
and man; for him there were no barriers 
of race, caste, creed, or sect. It was this 
catholicity which appealed most to his 
English-educated countrymen and was the 
secret of the influence which he exercised 
over them. This was what attracted to him 
even leaders of the Brahmo Samaj, like 
Keshava Chandra Sen and Pratap Chandra 
Mazumdar. Educated and cultured Hindus 
who had come in contact with Western cul- 
ture, flocked to Ramakrishna when they dis- 
covered that here was a man who, without 
leaving the Hindu fold, had the most liberal 
ideas in religion — ideas which were even more 
liberal than those held by any Western 
thinker. In this way Ramakrishna succeeded 
in putting a stop to the secessionist move- 
ment either towards Christianity or towards 
Brahmoism which was such a characteristic 
of the religious life of Bengal in the second 
and third quarters of the nineteenth century. 
And it was in this way that he became the 
centre of the Hindu revivalist movement of 
the last century. 

VlVEKANANDA DID FOR RAMAKRISHNA ’S HlNDU 

Revivalist Movement what Asiioka had 

done for Buddhism: 

But Ramakrishna’s Hindu revivalist move- 
ment would not have achieved such tremend- 
ous success as it did if he had not had the 



fortune of having as his successor a man of 
such tremendous spiritual force as Swami 
Vivekananda. Indeed, Swami Vivekananda 
did for this movement exactly what Ashoka 
had done for Buddhism. He not only suc- 
ceeded in stopping all secessionist move- 
ments in his country, but he let the world 
understand what Hinduism was and what it 
stood for. In this way he raised the status 
of Hinduism in the eyes of the world. This 
missionary work, in fact, was an innovation 
of Swamiji’s inasmuch as Hindus had not 
done it for several centuries. And they had 
suffered very much for neglect of this work 
for they always had active missionaries of 
other religions working in their midst, and 
they had none to defend their religion 
against them. The cause of their religion 
had gone by default, and foreigners enter- 
tained the queerest notions about it, such 
as, for example, that it encouraged idol- 
worship or that it kept its women and lower 
castes in perpetual slavery. The missionary 
work, therefore, which Swami Vivekananda 
undertook for Hinduism was of inestimable 
value. 

What Swami ji taught 
(1) The Divinity of Man 

Valuable as was his missionary work, his 
essential work was among his own country- 
men. Here the first thing which he did was 
to make them realize the essential divinity 
of man. The first essential of religion, 
Swamiji taught, was to realize the true 
status of man. Unfortunately, his country- 
men, due to centuries of political subjection, 
had lost all confidence in themselves. To 
them he used to repeat the great truth of 
the TJpanishads ■— $&%'.— 
‘The Self is not to be attained by the weak 
in spirit’. Pusillanimity and religion can 
never go together. The great message of our 
sages is the divinity of man. And Swamiji, 
as a true descendant of theirs, preached also 
the same thing. In a magnificent passage 
in his lecture on ‘Reason and Religion’ 
( Complete Works , Vol. I, pp. 379-81), the 
Swami said: ‘...And wdiat is truth? That 
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I am He. When I say that I am not Thou, 
it is untrue. When I say I am separate from 
you it is a lie, a terrible lie. I am one with 
this universe, born one. It is self-evident 
to my senses that I am one with the 
universe. I am one with the air that sur- 
rounds me, one with heat, one with light, 
eternally one with the whole Universal 
Being, who is called this universe, for it is 
He and nothing else, the eternal subject in 
the heart who says, “I am” in every heart, 
— the deathless one, the sleepless one, ever 
awake, the immortal, whose glory never dies, 
whose powers never fail. I am one with 
That. . . . From the lowest amoeba to the 
highest angel, He resides in every soul, and 
eternally declares, “I am He, I am He” 
When we have understood that voice eter- 
nally present there, when we have learnt 
this lesson, the whole universe will have ex- 
pressed its secret, Nature will have given up 
her secret to us. Nothing more remains to 
be known. Thus we find the truth for which 
all religions search, that all this knowledge 
of material sciences is but secondary ; that 
is the only true knowledge which makes us 
one with this Universal God of the 
Universe.’ The same idea of the essential 
divinity of man he expresses in his lecture 
on ‘The Real Nature of Man’, where he says 
that in seeking God, man really seeks him- 
self : ‘...Why does man look for a God? 

Why does man, in every nation, in every 
state of society, want a perfect ideal some- 
where, either in man, in God, or elsewhere ? 
Because that idea is within you. It was 
your own heart beating and you did not 
know, you were mistaking it for something 
external. It is the God within your own 
self that is propelling you to seek for Him, 
to realize Him. After long searches here 
and there, in temples and in churches, in 
earth and in heaven, at last you come 
back, completing the circle from where you 
started, to your own soul and find that He, 
for whom you have been seeking all over 
the world, for whom you have been weeping 
and praying in churches and temples, on 
whom you’ were looking as the mystery of 
all mysteries shrouded in the clouds, is 



nearest of the near, is your own Self, the 
reality of your life, body, and soul. That is 
your own nature.’ ( Complete Works , Vol. 
n, pp. 81-82). 

This fundamental unity of man with God 
is, according to him, the source of our moral 
life. Charity, for example, is the most 
fundamental moral principle. But what is 
charity but a deduction from the great 
truth of the unity of man with the whole 
universe, a consequence which follows from 
the eternal truth, ‘I am the universe, the 
universe is one’ ? Here he seems to follow 
the example of the Ishopanishad which de- 
duces the fundamental moral law 

— ‘Enjoy through sacrifice’, from the 
metaphysical principle of the all-pervasiveness 
of God — 

(2) Practical Vedanta. 

Another great truth which Swamiji preach- 
ed and which was embodied in his life is 
what he called Practical Vedanta. The prin- 
ciple of it is laid down in the following verses 
of the Ishopanishad : 

to: sfiwrfef i 

to* ^ TOt ftarat u 

‘Into a blind darkness they enter who 
follow after the Ignorance, they as if into a 
greater darkness who devote themselves to 
the Knowledge alone.’ 

‘He who knows That as both in one, the 
Knowledge and the Ignorance, by the Ignor- 
ance crosses beyond death and by the 
Knowledge enjoys Immortality.’ (Sri Auro- 
bindo’s translation). 

These verses emphasize the simultaneous 
need of Vidya and Avidya. Without both, 
salvation is impossible. Now, as Sri Auro- 
bindo has pointed out, by Avidya here is 
understood the standpoint of phenomenal 
plurality, while Vidya stands for the know- 
ledge of God in his oneness. The verses 
show the importance of both these stand- 
points. It will not do to realize God in His 
multiplicity alone, nor will it do to realize 
Him only in His oneness. The full realiza- 
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tion of Him is the realization of His oneness 
in His plurality, and of His plurality in His 
oneness. 

Now the standpoint of Karma is that of 
phenomenal plurality. The realization of 
God in His phenomenal plurality is the func- 
tion of Karma. Therefore, these verses re- 
affirm in a slightly different language the 
truth which the first two verses of this Upa- 
nishad assert, namely that the knowledge 
of the all-pervasiveness of God must be com- 
bined with action done in a spirit of sacrifice. 
That these verses have reference to the com- 
bination of Karma and Knowledge appears 
further from the fact that Manu understands 
them in this sense, as is evident from the 
fact that he has stated what he has con- 
ceived to be the meaning of the second verse 
in his own way as follows: 

serf fw g ^ i 

cttot sfor fSnpns^TOr^f u 

‘Both Tap as (Karma) and Knowledge are 
means to salvation for the Brahmana. With 
Tapas he destroys sin, and with Knowledge 
he attains salvation.’ (Manu, xii. 104). 

Swami Vivekananda took his stand defi- 
nitely upon this feature of our Arya Dharma, 
its insistence upon a combination of Know- 
ledge and Karma. This combination is what 
he called Practical Vedanta. Practical 
Vedanta, in his opinion, must replace the 
purely theoretical Vedanta which recognizes 
only knowledge and has contempt for action. 
The true Vedanta, according to him, is practi- 
cal Vedanta which, far from ignoring Karma, 
rather looks upon it as an essential condition 
for the attainment of spiritual life. 

The great truths of the Vedanta, such as 
sarvam khalvidam brahma, ekamevadviti- 
yam, tattvamasi are not merely theoretical 
principles, to which we need only give the 
assent of our reason, but they are intensely 
practical propositions, to which we must give 
the assent of our whole being and which we 
must carry out in our lives. Swami Viveka- 
nanda emphasized this point very strongly. 
In his first lecture on ‘Practical Vedanta’ 
( Complete Works, *Vol. II) he narrated the 
story (recorded both in the Brihaddranyaka 

5 



and the Chhandogya Upanishads) of Shvetake- 
tu’s meeting with King Pravahana Jaivali 
and how Shvetaketu could not answer any of 
the questions which the latter put to him, 
such as ‘Do you know how beings depart 
hence at death ?’, ‘Do you know how they 
return hither?’, ‘Do you know the way of 
the fathers and the way of the gods ?’. As 
Shvetaketu failed to answer any of the ques- 
tions, the King said that he knew nothing. 
Shvetaketu then returned to his father Udda- 
laka Aruni, and asked him why he had not 
instructed him (Shvetaketu) about those 
questions. Uddalaka replied that it was not 
that he did not want to teach him those 
things, but that he did not know them him- 
self. Uddalaka -went to the King and asked 
to be taken as a pupil. On this, the King 
said, ‘It is true that this knowledge of Brah- 
man has so far been confined to the Kshatriyas 
and the Brahmanas have not had access to it. 
But seeing your great earnestness, I cannot 
refuse to impart it to you.’ Swami Viveka- 
nanda's comment on this incident is that it 
clearly shows that ‘the Vedanta philosophy 
is not the outcome of meditation in the 
forests only, but that the best parts of it 
were thought out and expressed by brains 
which were busiest in the everyday affairs of 
life.’ 

Swami Vivekananda explained how this 
was so. People very often asked him, he 
said, how any action could be done without 
passion. He admitted that he also at one 
time used to think that without passion no 
work was possible. But as he grew older, 
he found that this was not true. ‘The less 
passion there is, the better we work. The 
calmer we are, the better for us, and the 
more the amount of work that we can do. 
When we let loose our feelings, we waste so 
much energy, shatter our nerves, disturb our 
minds, and accomplish very little work.’ 

( Complete Works, Vol. II, p. 291). This is, 
in fact, the reason why the Gita declares : 
yogah karmasu kaushalam. It is the man 
who is devoid of passion, it is the man who 
has acquired complete mastery over himself, 
who can do the best work. The Yogin is the 
most practical man. 
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(3) All Work is God’s Work 

Another point which Swamiji stressed was 
that all work was to be looked upon equally 
as God's work. Every work is God’s work 
and every work is devil’s work. Whether it 
is the one or the other depends entirely 
upon the performer, upon the spirit in which 
the work is done. I was amused, therefore, 
to read recently an article in a magazine, 
where the writer contended that though in 
other kinds of work it was not necessary to 
renounce the householder’s life, all that was 
needed being only to maintain an attitude of 
complete detachment, yet it was different 
with what he called God’s work, where 
nothing short of complete renunciation of the 
householder’s life would do. The writer did 
not show on what ground he made this dis- 
tinction between God’s work and other 
work. The Gita knows of no such distinc- 
tion. Even such grim work as war it looks 
upon as God’s work. Nor did Swami 
Vivekananda. In his lecture on Karma Yoga 
( Complete Works , Yol. I, pp. 66-69) he 
narrated the story (told in Mahabharata, 
Vana Parvan, Chaps. 205-215) of the devot- 
ed wife whose only religion was to serve her 
husband, and of Dharmavyadha whose only 
worship was faithful and loyal service ren- 
dered to his aged father and mother, and the 
moral which he drew from these stories is as 
follows : ‘When you are doing any work, 

do not think of anything beyond. Do it as 
worship, as the highest worship, and devote 
your whole life to it for the time being. 
Thus, in the story, the Vyadha and the 
woman did their duty with cheerfulness and 
wholeheartedness; and the result was that 
they became disillusioned, clearly showing 
that the right performance of the duties of 
any station in life, without attachment to 
results, leads us to the highest realization of 
the perfection of the soul. It is the worker 
who is attached to results that grumbles 
about the nature of the duty which has 
fallen to his lot; to the unattached all duties 
are equally good and form efficient instru- 
ments with which selfishness and sensuality 



may be killed, and the freedom of the soul 
secured.’ 

(4) Idea of Universal Religion 

Swami Vivekananda showed how a Uni- 
versal Religion could be built with the help 
of the idea of Yoga. Three-quarters of a 
century before him Raja Rammohan Roy 
also made an attempt to found a Universal 
Religion. The Raja wanted to base it upon 
the fundamental principles of the religion 
of the Upanishads, whereas Swamiji’s idea 
was to construct it with the help of the con- 
ception of Yoga. Through the idea of Yoga 
with its fourfold division of Raja Yoga, 
Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga 
he thought it possible to build a universal 
religion. There are four types of men — 
active, emotional, mystic and philosophical 
— and the four types of Yoga enumerated 
above correspond to these four types of men. 
A universal religion, in his view, must satisfy 
all these four types. ‘What I want to pro- 
pagate’, he said, (‘The Ideal of a Universal 
Religion’, Complete Works , Vol. II, p. 
385) ‘is a religion equally philosophic, 
equally emotional, equally mystic, and 
equally conducive to action. If professors 
from colleges come, scientific men and physi- 
cists, they will court reason. Let them have 
it as much as they want. There will be a 
point beyond which they will think they 
cannot go, without breaking with reason.... 
Similarly, if the mystic comes, we must 
welcome him, be ready to give him the 
science of mental analysis, and practically 
demonstrate it before him. And if emotional 
people come, we must sit, laugh, and weep 
with them in the name of the Lord ; we must 
“drink the cup of love and become mad”. If 
the energetic worker comes, we must work 
with him, with all the energy that we have. 
And this combination will be the ideal of the 
nearest approach to a universal religion. 
Would to God that all men were so consti- 
tuted that in their minds all these elements 
of philosophy, mysticism, emotion, and of 
work were equally present in full 1 That is 
the ideal, my ideal of a perfect man.... To 
become harmoniously balanced in all these 
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of this idea. But one thing is clear, namely 
that it was only through the idea of realiza- 
tion that he thought it possible to lay the 
foundations of a religion which would unite 
the whole of mankind. This shows how true 
he was to his master’s central principle, 
that religion is a matter of realization, and not 
one that can be approached through creeds or 
dogmas. 

It is not possible to overestimate the debt 
which the world in general, and India in 
particular, owes to these two great souls, 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda. Their influence, far from 
diminishing with the lapse of time, is bound 
to increase as years roll on. The world will 
soon be faced with the tremendous task of 
reconstructing human society on a lasting 
basis of unity, and where can it find inspira- 
tion for this work, except in the great 
dynamic principles revealed by these two 
sages, such as the religion of realization, the 
divinity of man, and the dignity of service? 

OUR PRESENT-DAY WOMEN 

By Dr. (Mrs.) S. Muthulakshmi Reddi 

I mishra, the latter’s wife presided and gave 

judgement in favour of Advaitic philosophy 
It is admitted by historians, both of the against her ()Wn husband . Both she and her 

East and the West, that the women of epic husband became discip]es of shankaracharya, 

and pre-epic periods were given an equal place who rec0 gnizing her learning and wisdom 

with men in society and they enjoyed equal looked on her ag Goddess Saraswati herself 

opportunities and facilities for education, for and established the Sarada Peetham, which 

their marriage and m choosing their walks of is said to be jn honour of that great woman . 

life, and their own future. We read today In South India> there were great poetesses 

some of the Vedic hymns and commentaries and writers like Ayyai> Ayyai lived a single 

composed by women; the four stages of life, , ife deyoted to learning an<J geryicej and was 

namely brahmacharya, garhasthya, san- respected by the rich and the poor. 

nyasc, and vanapmstha were open to women Further, in our own times, Bhagawan Sri 

in the same way as men. That is why the Ramakrishna Para mahamsa was initiated into 

woman ascetic Shulabha discussed in the Y oga practices by a Brahmin woman, and 

court of Janaka the high philosophy of life Sri Ramakrishna used to haye a number of 

and convinced the wise Janaka that the short women devotees and discip]es . 

cut to realize God and the aim of one’s exist- 
ence on this earth was to renounce. II 

Again, in a controversy between the Advai- Unfortunately, the present generation of 
tic philosopher Shankaracharya with Mandana- women, especially our high school and college 



four directions, is my ideal of religion. And 
this religion is attained by what we, in India, 
call Yoga — union. To the worker, it is 

union between men and the whole of huma- 
nity; to the mystic, between his lower and 
Higher Self ; to the lover, union between 
himself and the God of Love; and to the 
philosopher, it is the union of all existence. 
This is what is meant by Yoga. This is a 
Sanskrit term, and these four divisions of 
Yoga have, in Sanskrit, different names. 
The man who seeks after this kind of union 
is called a Yogin. The worker is called the 
Karma Yogin. He who seeks the union 
through love is called the Bhakti Yogin. He 
who seeks it through mysticism is called the 
Raja Yogin. And he who seeks it through 
philosophy is called the Jnana Yogin. So 
this word Yogin comprises them all.’ 

Such, in briefest outline, was his idea of a 
Universal Religion. There are, no doubt, 
many difficulties in the way of the realization 
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girls, seem to be getting away and out of touch 
with their own religious history and tradition. 
The present generation is worse in this respect 
than the previous generation. The reason for 
the same is not difficult to find. While having 
education in schools, we, the older generation, 
lived with our parents and grand-parents who 
were well versed in the stories of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata and the lives of saints like 
Nayanars and Alwars and whose influence over 
the young minds was far-reaching. But due to 
the rapid increase in the city population and 
the growth of hostels and colleges for impart- 
ing higher education to boys and girls, the 
latter have been led away from their homes 
and immediate relations ; and they spend their 
young and impressionable years, cut off from 
all old moorings and other beneficial influences 
of religious practices. 

Some of us remember, while studying and 
appearing for our Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate examinations, how we used to share 
with our kith and kin— who, by the way, did 
not know English — religious life and religious 
practices (which may seem superstitious to 
modern educated youths). Hence, by the 
actions of our mothers, practising charity, 
giving alms to the beggars, though indiscrimi- 
nately, and offering cocoanuts, flowers, and 
fruits to images, and spending hours in tell- 
ing beads, some of us were unconsciously 
influenced, and thus the spirit of love and 
service for our neighbours and an attitude of 
devotion to God were instilled into our minds. 
So much so that we developed the spirit of 
charity and service even from our childhood, 
and after we had become graduates of the 
university, we started and organized institu- 
tions with the help of the religious training 
we had received from our elders. 

Also, we, who are strangers to hostel life, 
had heard from our parents and sung with 
them the names of Seeta, Savitri, Damayanti, 
and other great women of the past, who to 
us form the highest ideals of life. Unfortu- 
nately, to the present generation of girls and 
young women, these names are unknown. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that modern educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges has become 
fruitless and has utterly failed to give our 



girls the character, the courage, the purity, 
and the spirit of service that actuated the 
best Indian womanhood of the past. 

III 

We, now, recognize that the prohibition of 
widow re-marriage and the practice of Sati 
and even child marriage were protective 
measures to save our women and girls from 
dangers to their honour and to their morality 
from the hands of barbaric invaders. During 
the present war of civilized nations, we read 
with great horror and shock, how innocent 
women and children are mishandled and how 
indiscriminate bombing destroys whole cities 
and countless lives. Can we, now, say that 
the treatment to women during the war by 
the conquerors is preferable to the action of 
the women, putting an end to their own lives 
to escape the danger to their honour from 
vicious tyrannical invaders? Therefore, we 
should think over all these facts and then pass 
judgement whether the Indian men and women 
practised religion or ir religion, even in the 
far off period. 

Of course, we, at one time condemned the 
practice of widowhood, Sati and also child 
marriage. But, now though we consider that 
virgin widows should be allowed to marry if 
they wished to, we see that re-marriage of 
widows has produced another monstrous evil : 
not only elderly widows re-marry but also 
widows with a number of children do so and 
thus overcrowd their families. India is 
already suffering from over-population, and 

9 

birth control is taking the place of self- 
control which is a natural and better method. 
The physical enjoyment seems to be the only 
aim of one’s existence, and all our education, 
intelligence, and energy are used for the 
same. Again, modern educated women do 
not hesitate to marry a husband who has 
already a wife living with a number of 
children. This is another evil, which is 
gradually creeping into our society and 
having a demoralizing effect. 

IV 

Though university education has fairly 
advanced amongst women, and though there 
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are many unemployed graduates and high- 
school girls, yet many of the women’s institu- 
tions — orphanages and hostels for women — 
suffer for want of proper women workers and 
matrons. Education in our villages and high 
schools trains them only for making an in- 
come and also for securing a good husband. 
But it has failed miserably to spread culture 
and to inculcate a spirit of service. There- 
fore, we have necessarily to revise the present 
system of education and rebuild it on a 
religious basis. 

The world war with its attendant evils has 



taught us that most men are no better than 
animals with all animal instincts. As such, 
they do not hesitate to harm and endanger 
their neighbour’s life and property. At this 
moment, Indian philosophy as taught by our 
ancestors on the banks of sacred rivers and 
on the tops of mountains should be revived 
and India’s message of renunciation, love and 
peace among men and women, the greatness 
of the spirit over the body, and the truth 
that God is real and that everything else is 
unreal, should be broadcast throughout the 
world. 



SAINTS OF DELHI AND THEIR SHRINES 

By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. A. Edgley 



The holy men of Islam exercised a great 
influence in matters both religious and worldly 
during the reigns of the early Sultans of 
Delhi. While the cities where these teachers 
flourished have often been devastated to such 
an extent that only a few scattered ruins of 
them remain, the shrines of the Muslim saints 
still exist after hundreds of years as centres 
of religious devotion and places of popular 
pilgrimage. Successive generations of 
devotees have added their quota to the build- 
ings which surround these shrines, and 
emperors and men of humble degree have 
desired that some spot near the tomb of their 
favourite saint might be their last resting 
place. There is a strange atmosphere of 
medieval survival about these shrines, which 
modern accretions in the shape of unattrac- 
tive tombs of nobles and men of learning of 
the last two centuries and the officiousness 
of the khudims are unable to dissipate. 

Famous Chishti Saints 

The most important shrines are those of 
the Delhi representatives of the famous suc- 
cession of Chishtf saints. Two of the well- 
known saints of this line were Mu‘in-ud-Dfn 



Chishtf of Ajmir and Shaikh Salfm Chishtf 
of Fatahpur Sikrf. It was thought that the 
prayers of the former delivered Prithvi Raja’s 
kingdom into the hands of the early Muslim 
conquerors. Of the latter it is recorded that 
his somewhat precocious infant son (six 
months old) requested the saint’s permission 
to die in order that an heir might be born to 
the Emperor Akbar. Salim granted this 
strange request and, in due course, Jahangir 
was born. Whatever may be the basis of 
this story it was probably owing to his regard 
for Salfm that Akbar transferred his capital 
for a time from Agra to Fatahpur Sikri. 

Qutb ud-Din Kaki 

Qutb-ud-Din Kaki was the second saint of 
the Chishti line of which MuTn-ud-Dfn of 
Ajmir was the founder. S'o holy was he that 
it is said that his sustenance was provided 
by small cakes ( Kaki , s) that fell from heaven. 
His interesting shrine is situated in the village 
of Mahrauli, a little to the south of the Qutb 
Minar. The saint came to India with the 
early conquerors. He lived near the site of 
the Jamalf Masjid and died in 1235 during 
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the reign of Alt am ash who held him in great 
esteem. 

Royal Graves at Mahratjli 

The last Moghul Emperors had a country- 
house near Qutb-ud-Dln’s shrine, the gate- 
way to which is to the right of the entrance, 
and three of them are actually buried here, 
namely Shah‘Alam Bahadur Shah (1707- 
12), Shah‘Alam II (1759-1806), and Akbar 
Shah II (1806-37). In the royal burial 
enclosure a space had been reserved for the 
grave of Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor, 
who was exiled after the Mutiny and died at 
Rangoon where he was buried. 

Shah‘Alam and Ghulam Qadir 

A tragic event in the life of Shah‘Alam 
is recalled by two graves in another enclosure, 
namely those of the Rohilla Chiefs, Zabita 
Khan and his son, Ghulam Qadir. It was 
the latter who seized the royal palace in 
1788, and treated the Emperor and the 
members of his family with the greatest 
brutality. Finally he had Shah‘Alam 
brought into the Dlwan-i-Khas, and blinded 
him with his own hands. Shortly afterwards 
Ghulam Qadir fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas. The following account of his end 
is given in Hearn’s Seven Cities of Delhi : 

- — ‘In the morning he was taken prisoner and 
eventually despatched to Scihdia’s camp at 
Muttra. There he was mounted on a donkey, 
with his face to the tail, and sent round the 
bazar; when he abused his guards, his tongue 
was torn out. Then he was blinded, his nose, 
ears, hands, and feet were cut off, and in this 
miserable condition he was sent to Shah 
‘Alam. Some say that he was exhibited in a 
cage at Delhi, others that his guards grew 
tired of carrying him along and hanged him 
downwards on a tree; thus he died.’ 

The Rohillas seem to have been a des- 
perate crowd of ruffians and Ghulam Qadir 
merely reaped the harvest of the hatred 
which had been sown by the cruelty of him- 
self and his followers. If Ghulam Qadir was 
typical of his clan one can only admire the 
foresight which prompted Warren Hastings 
to agree with Shuja s -ud-Daula in 1773 that 
Rohilkund should be annexed to Oudh. 



Shah c Alam and the East India Company 

As regards S'hah 6 Alam it will be remem- 
bered that it was this Emperor who, by the 
Treaty of Buxar in 1765, granted to the East 
India Company the diwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, and thus laid the foundation of 
British rule in India. He lived from 1765 
until 1771 at Allahabad as a pensioner of the 
East India Company. He then returned to 
Delhi but was virtually a prisoner of the 
Mahrattas until Lord Lake entered Delhi in 
1803, from which time until his death he 
again received a pension from the British 
authorities. 

The Shrine of the Saint 

The Mutl Masjid at Qutb-ud-Dln’s shrine, 
was built by Shah‘Alam Bahadur Shah in 
1707 in the style of the Mutl Masjid in the 
Fort, and there is another mosque in the 
inner enclosure in which the saint is said to 
have prayed. 

The grave of the saint is seen through a 
handsome pierced marble screen which was 
erected by the Emperor Farrukhsiyar (1713- 
19). It is surrounded by a low marble 
railing. 

In the compound is a tank similar to the 
baoli at Nizam-ud-Dln’s shrine. Near this 
tank is an enclosure in which the Nawabs of 
Loharu are buried, the last of whom was 
executed on account of his complicity in the 
Mutiny and is buried elsewhere. 

Nizam-ud-Din Auliya 

The most famous of the Muslim shrines in 
Delhi is that of Khwaja Nizam-ud-Dm Auliya. 
It is situated in a village named after the 
saint, which has grown up round his grave 
and which contains some monuments of great 
historical interest. 

Nizam-ud-Dln’s grandfather came to India 
from Bukhara with the early Muslim inva- 
ders. He settled at Bada‘un where he obtain- 
ed the appointment of Qadl. The saint was 
born at Bada’un in 1238. He was carefully 
educated according to the standards of the 
time. At the age of 16 he went to Delhi 
where he continued his studies under Shams- 
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ud-Din, a distinguished scholar who subse- 
quently became Balban’s Wazir. Thereafter 
Nfzam-ud-Dm became the disciple of Farid- 
ud-Dfn Shakar Ganj of Pak Patan, the 
Chishti saint upon whom the mantle of 
Qutb-ud-Dfn Bakhtiyar Kaki had fallen on 
the latter’s death in 1235. In due course, 
Farfd-ud-Dfn sent his disciple back to Delhi 
as a religious teacher and, on his deathbed in 
1265, he appointed Nizam-ud-Dfn to be his 
successor and bestowed on him the symbols 
of his saintly office, which he himself had 
received from his preceptor Qutb-ud-Dfn. 

Thereafter, Nizam-ud-Dm established his 
headquarters at a small village near the spot 
where Humayun’s tomb now stands, where 
his reputation for learning and sanctity soon 
bep-an to attract the noble residents of Kilokri 
to his retreat to such an extent that his 
devotions were often disturbed. 

The Sultans Jalal-ud-Dfn and Ala 4 -ud-Dln 
treated Nizam-ud-Dfn with great respect, and 
in their warlike enterprises they relied almost 
as much upon the efficacy of his prayers as 
upon the valour of their armies. Two of the 
royal princes, Khidr Khan and Shah Khan, 
actually became his disciples and it was 
probably the former of these princes who 
built the central portion of the Jama 4 at 
Khana mosque with the intention that it 
should be a fitting tomb for the saint. 

Nfz f am-ud-Dfn seems to have fallen into 
disfavour during the reign of Sultan Qutb- 
ud-Dfn Mubarak (1316-20) and that of 
Ghiyath-ud-Dfn Tughlaq (1320-25). When 
the latter was on the throne the saint incurred 
the Sultan’s displeasure by employing in the 
excavation of his bdoli , workmen whom 
Ghiyath-ud-Dfn had engaged to build his 
fortress at TughlaqabM. The dispute ripened 
into a quarrel in which the saint laid a curse 
upon the new city and declared that it should 
lie desolate or become the habitation of 
Gujars. At the same time the Sultan fore- 
told that the water of the bdoli would be- 
come noisome. Both prophecies have been 
fulfilled. Later the Sultan sought to punish 
the saint on the ground that he was addicted 
to an unorthodox fondness for music, but he 
cleared himself of the charge of heresy. 



Hostility between saint and monarch conti- 
nued and became so acute that Nizam-ud-Dm 



was suspected of conspiring with Muham- 
mad Ibn Tughlaq to stage the incident which 
brought about Ghiyath-ud-Dfn ’s death. 
Whatever ground there may have been for 
this suspicion it did not detract from Nizam- 
ud-Dm’s saintly reputation. He died in 
April 1325, at the age of 85, since when 
pilgrimages are made to his tomb from all 
over India. 



The Baoli 

There is something gloomy and sinister 
about the saint’s bdoli which is the first thing 
that the visitor sees on entering the precincts 
of the shrine. It is said that to bathe in its 
green slimy water provides an infallible cure 
for all skin diseases in this world and a 
certain admittance to paradise in the next. 
Small boys are anxious for a small considera- 
tion to dive into the tank from the top of 
the buildings sixty feet above the water. 
We had no desire to witness this interesting 
but insanitary diversion, so we passed along 
an ancient arcaded passage to the inner 
enclosure which contains the shrine. On the 
side of the tank opposite to this passage is a 
curious double-storied building known as the 
Chfnf-ka-Burj. Further to the south is the 
tomb of a lady named BaT Kokaldi who died 
in 1670. The grave is in a small but well 
proportioned marble pavilion. 

The space within the inner quadrangle is 
somewhat limited but the combined effect of 
the red sandstone of the great mosque, the 
lavish decoration of the shrine and the white 
marble screens of the surrounding tombs is 
undoubtedly pleasing. 

Jama 4 at Khana 4 s Mosque 

The finest building here is the Jama 4 at 
Khana mosque. It is built in the earliest 
Pathan style of architecture, and appears to 
have been constructed about the same time 
as the 4 Ala’i Darwaza, with which it has 
many features in common. Ffruz Shah 
(1351-88) claims to have built this mosque, 
but the style of its architecture is entirely 
different from that of the later Tughlaq 
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period. He may have repaired it but the 
authorities who attribute its construction to 
Khidr Khan, the son of Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Din 
are more likely to be correct. When the 
project of utilizing the central chamber as 
a tomb for the saint was disapproved the 
two side wings may have been added subse- 
quently but care was taken not to mar the 
effect by adopting a different general design. 
The building is surmounted by well propor- 
tioned domes and the arches are decorated 
with Quranic inscriptions and geometric 
designs. The surface interior decoration of 
the central chamber, the attractive mihrdbs 
and the beautiful pendentives, combine to 
produce an impression of strength and dignity. 
This is certainly one of the finest of the Delhi 
mosques,. 

Nizam-ud-Din’s Shrine 

The tomb of the saint, in spite of its some- 
what tawdry decoration, is rather a pleasing 
monument, but it has been repeatedly rebuilt 
and redecorated by various emperors and 
other admirers of the saint. The columns of 
the verandah and the numerous dwarf domes 
of the parapet display a tendency towards 
excess of decoration. The shrine is more a 
token of the zeal of the Faithful than of the 
skill of the architect. 

Tombs of Jahanara and Muhammad Shah 

There are two tombs in this enclosure 
which are of great interest on account of 
their historical associations, namely those of 
Jahanara Begum and Muhammad Shah. 

Jahanara was the daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal — the lady of 
the Taj. The Jami’Masjid at Agra was 
founded by Shah Jahan in her name, and 
she built the Begumsarafi at Delhi. She wrote 
a biography of the famous Chishti saint of 
Ajmir, Mu’m-ud-Dm, and it was through 
successful medical treatment administered to 
her that Gabriel Boughton, an English surgeon 
of Surat, obtained the grant from the Emperor 
of valuable trading privileges for the East 
India Company. She supported the cause of 
her unfortunate brother, Dara Shikuh, who 
was put to death by Aurangzfb and she 



shared her father’s captivity until his death, 
after Shah Jahan had been imprisoned in 
the Agra Fort by his treacherous son. She 
must have been an interesting and attractive 
person. The headstone to her grave bears 
the well-known inscription : ‘Let naught 

cover my grave save green grass, for grass 
will suffice as a covering for the grave of the 
lowly. ’ 

It is a pity that the custodians of the tomb 
do not pay more careful attention to the royal 
lady’s request for, at the time of our visit, 
the grass was dead and brown. 

Muhammad Shah (1719-48) was the un- 
fortunate emperor during whose reign Nadir 
Shah invaded India, captured Delhi, massa- 
cred its inhabitants and returned to Persia 
with the famous Peacock Throne and other 
plunder, the total value of which has been 
estimated at about £80,000,000. 

Tomb of Prince Jahangir 

In a marble enclosure to the east of 
Muhammad Shah’s tomb is buried Prince 
Jahangir, the son of the Emperor Akbar II. 
He was a troublesome young man who died 
at Allahabad in 1821 whither he had been 
banished for firing a pistol at Mr. Seton, the 
British Resident at Delhi. 

Tomb of Amir Khusrau 

The courtyard to the south which is 
entered through an arched doorway contains 
the grave of Amir Khusrau. The tomb has 
been rebuilt several times. The present 
structure of white marble surrounded by 
latticed screens was built about 1606 during 
the reign of the Emperor Jahangir. It is 
a pleasing and dignified tomb. 

Khusrau was one of the best known of the 
Muslim poets of India. He was held in great 
esteem by Prince Muhammad, the son of 
Balban, and was captured by the Mongols in 
the battle in which that prince was killed. 
Fortunately he obtained his freedom, and 
subsequently became a prominent figure at 
the court of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Khilii and 
Ghiyath-ud-Din Tughlaq. He was a disciple 
and friend of Nizam-ud-Din and died at the 
age of 72 on the 27th September 1325. 
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Khan Dauran Khan’s Mosque 

A little beyond the west wall of Khusrau’s 
enclosure is a small red sandstone mosque 
founded by Khan Dauran Khan, a noble of 
the eighteenth century who died of wounds 
received in battle at the time of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion in 1739. 

Beyond the eastern wall of the enclosure 
which conlafns the saint’s shrine are many 
graves of members of the royal family and 
of prominent courtiers. The most important 
of these are the tomb of Atgah Khan, and 
the Chausath Khamba. Near-by are the 
tomb of Khan-Jahan and a mosque built by 
him. 



Roshan Chiragh of Delhi 

Before he died Nizam-ud-Dln passed on the 
sacred relics to his disciple Nasfr-ud-Dln, 
better known as Roshan Chiragh of Delhi, 
who thus became the next in the succession 
of the Chishtl saints. He lived until 1366, 
and his shrine was built by Firuz Shah in 
1374. The shrine is surrounded by an impos- 
ing circuit of walls erected by the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in 1729, within which a 
village has grown up. The shrine is an un- 
pretentious structure in an enclosure rather 
overcrowded with graves of the saint’s 
disciples. 



Bahlul Lodi’s Tomb 

Just inside the enclosure is the tomb of 
Sultan Bahlul Lodi (1450-88), the founder 
of the Lodi dynasty. It is a small square 
building with five domes, which may have 
been the summer house of a garden which 
this Sultan had made here. 



Shah ‘Alam’s Dargah 

Another saint who lived in the time of 
Firuz Shah was Shah’AIam whose pictures- 
que Dargah and mosque are on the other 
side of Delhi near the northern end of the 
Ridge. Very little seems to be known about 
this saint. The buildings with which his 
name is associated are simple and dignified 
specimens of the Middle Pathan style of 
architecture and their setting is particularly 
attractive on account of their proximity to a 
beautiful bridge of the same period. 

Shrine at ‘Aliganj 

We also found another shrine among some 
ruins in the village of ‘Alfganj, near Safdar 
Jang’s tomb. It appeared to be of great 
antiquity and the villagers seemed to regard 
the saint who is buried there with consider- 
able veneration. But we were unable to 
obtain any information either with regard to 
the identity of the saint or the nature of his 
claims to sanctity. 



.4 man must only build a house for ‘God and guests, 9 to build for himself would be selfish; 
therefore he erects temples as dwelling places for God . 



Swami Vivekananda 



TO THE AWAKENED INDIA 1 

By Swami Vivekananda 
Once more awake ! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth ! 
No death for thee ! 

Resume thy march, 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 

Blissful, bold and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward ! Speak thy stirring words. 

Thy home is gone, 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up, and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong — 
This is the law — all things come back to the source 
They sprung, their strength to renew. 

Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud-belted 
S’nows do bless and put their strength in thee, 

For working wonders new. The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own immortal song; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

And all above, 

Himala’s daughter Uma, gentle, pure, 

The Mother that resides in ail as Power 
And Life, who works all works, and 
Makes of One the world, whose mercy 
Opes the gate to Truth, and shows 
The One in All, give thee untiring 
Strength, which is Infinite Love. 

They bless thee all, 

The seers great, whom age nor clime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same, 

And bravely taught to man ill-voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret— ’tis but One. 

1 Written to Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India , in Aug., 
1898, when the journal was transferred from Madras to Almora, 
Himalayas, into the hands of the Brotherhood founded by Swami 
Vivekananda. 
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Then speak, O Love ! — 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
(Visions melt, and fold on fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone. 

In all its glory shines. — 

And tell the world — 

Awake, arise, and dream no more ! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts. 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth ! Be one with it ! Let visions cease, 
Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER MISSION 

By Swami Nirvedananda 



India is an unhappy country. Circumstances 
appear to have conspired to keep her down. 
Political servitude, economic depression, com- 
munal dissensions, social iniquities, and cul- 
tural anarchy have made her people miserable. 
The depth of their misery and humiliation is 
appalling. In this setting, even the good 
things they have inherited from the past get 
easily misinterpreted and undervalued. Their 
social customs are branded as downright bar- 
barism, and their religious beliefs as rank 
superstition. Even their complexion appears 
to be a serious drawback. As a matter of fact 
they have to live almost like pariahs ( i un- 
touchables’) in the society of the dominant 
peoples of the world. 

Yet, nearly fifty years back, Swami Vivek- 
ananda came forward to inspire his country- 
men with hope, faith, and courage by making 
them conscious of their potential strength and 
glory. He asked them not to look at them- 
selves through borrowed spectacles and 
pointed out the errors of judgement made by 



many foreigners regarding the real worth of 
their culture. He stood almost like a living 
challenge from Mother India and presented 
the other side of the shield, showing unmistak- 
ably that India had an eminence of her own 
and a unique mission to fulfil for the progress 
of mankind. 

The Swami took his reading from an entirely 
different stand. He did not, like others, 
measure India’s strength in terms of material 
well-being. He looked deep beneath the 
surface of things. To him India was not a 
mere geographical nor a political entity. He 
discovered that she was and would continue 
to be the spiritual nursery of the world. 
Underneath the tormented life of political 
slavery and material wants, of cultural chaos 
and ideological confusion he detected a steady 
undercurrent of spirituality that might again 
develop into a tidal wave and sweep over the 
world as it had done in the wake of Buddha’s 
life. 
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This was why he exhorted his countrymen 
to be proud of their cultural heritage and to 
stand by it instead of feeling small for their 
material backwardness. To foreigners he 
presented the following facts. India is not 
inhabited by savages who have to be reclaimed 
in the light of any imported civilization. 
Rather, it is a fact that India has a history 
and a culture almost unparalleled in the world. 
Her history is to be reviewed not by decades 
or centuries, but by millenniums. Even 
Buddha, who was only a ‘rebel child’ of the 
ancient Vedic Faith, was six centuries ahead 
of Christ. Indeed, Indian culture has been 
traced to an age when the ancestors of the 
modern nations had hardly emerged as civiliz- 
ed men. 

Even in such a hoary past, the Swami 
pointed out, India had her Vedas holding out 
some of the loftiest and subtlest metaphysical 
truths, such as ‘One alone exists, sages call 
It by various names’ 1 , ‘All this (universe) 
was pure Existence at the beginning 52 , ‘The 
self is none other than the Absolute 5 . 3 Such 
a penetrating vision of the fundamental unity 
of the universe, which science and philosophy 
have not yet been able to grasp and towards 
which these may be said to be surely and 
steadily converging, is the very hallmark of 
the Vedic literature that had its origin some 
thousands of years before the birth of the 
modern nations. Such a hoary history, such 
a glorious record of cultural achievement, 
India has to her credit. 

The Swami went further to explain that 
Indian culture was not only the oldest on 
earth but also the most precious asset of 
mankind. Even when his own countrymen, 
lured by alien ideas and ideals, started con- 
demning everything Indian as something un- 
couth, and rushed to change their skin by 
adopting exotic manners, customs, tastes, and 
fancies, — even at this hour of complete black- 
out of the cultural self-consciousness of the 
so-called educated Indians, — Swami Viveka- 

1 cf. Rigveda , I. 164. 46. 

2 ef. Chhand . Up., VI. 2. 1. 

3 cf. Brih. Up., II, 5 19 



nanda had the boldness to hold up Indian 
culture as a priceless heritage of which India 
might very well be proud. India may be 
materially poor, but she is spiritually rich. 
Her worth is to be assessed not by the 
standards of material wealth and brute power 
but by those of spiritual eminence. Thus 
tested, her position is unassailable. 

As a matter of fact all through the ages, 
particularly during the different epochs of her 
spiritual resurgence, lofty ideas and ideals, to- 
gether with her precious contributions to fine 
arts and positive sciences , 4 spread far and wide 
beyond her borders and gave a cultural lift to 
the peoples of various lands. India may very 
well be said to have been the mother of civi- 
lization in the East ; and the growth of civi- 
lization in the West as well owes much to her 
contributions through Palestine, Greece, 
Egypt, and Arabia. Even now she has some- 
thing substantial to offer towards the progress 
of human civilization, and this in spite of her 
abject material condition. 

Being convinced of this, the Swami cried 
halt to his countrymen in their cultural march 
towards the West. He warned them, more- 
over, of the disastrous consequence of cultural 
alienation. He drew their pointed attention 
to the fact that their very life-centre lay in 
their age-old unique culture characterized by 
a thoroughly spiritual outlook. Spirituality 
was precisely their forte. It had been the 
channel through which their national energy 
had been flowing for scores of centuries. It 
they now wanted to change the course of their 
cultural life, the result would be the total 
extinction of their race. And if they follow- 
ed it, they would become revitalized and no- 
thing would be able to resist their progress in 
any direction. 

The iipanishadic sages mentioned two dis- 
tinct cultural ideals, namely, the ‘eternally 
good 5 ( shreyas ) and the ‘temporarily pleasing 5 
( preyas ). The first ideal, namely, shreyas , 
inspires man to curb his ego, restrain his 

4 Vide Dr. P. C. Bay’s Hindu Chemistry , vol. I— 
Introduction, & Dr. B. C. Mazumdar’s Hindu 
Colonies in the Far East. 
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brute impulses, and manifest the divinity 
within him. It prescribes the gradual trans- 
formation of the brute-in-man into God-in- 
man. The second ideal, prey as, on the other 
hand, is ego-centric ; it prods man to remain 
a brute, with all its greed, lust, and ferocity, 
whose only business is to cater for selfish ends, 
to propitiate the lower self. 

Man has two ‘self’s, as it were. Of these, 
one is real, and the other apparent. The real 
self of man is none other than the philo- 
sopher’s Absolute. It is God Impersonal. He 
who realizes this self finds himself in all beings 
and every being in himself.* He loves all be- 
ings as his very self. He cannot hate or hurt 
any one. Eternal peace dwells in his heart. 
His thoughts and feelings are broad as the 
sky, deep as the ocean, and pure as the 
crystal. Far beyond the reach of envy or 
pride, doubt, misery, or fear, he lives like a 
pole-star for guiding humanity towards 
peace and blessedness. Love and compassion 
remain to be the only motive force of all his 
acts. The prophets, seers, and saints of the 
world are luminous instances of men having 
a clear vision of their real self. The paths 
pointed out by them are intrinsically the 
same, namely, the path of eternal good or 
blessedness ( shreyas ). 

Man, however, is so constituted that ordi- 
narily he is not aware of his essential divinity. 
He does not know that he exists eternally as 
pure spirit, as God Impersonal. He mistakes 
the body, the mind, and the senses as parts of 
his being. So, instead of feeling his essential 
unity with everything, he stands out as a 
separate entity and finds himself at war with 
the rest of the universe that appears to crush 
him out of existence. His illusory ego wants 
to dominate the world, ransack and grab it 
for its sensual enjoyment. He runs after the 
prey as ideal. But so long as he, in his ignor- 
ance, pursues this ideal, he does not find 
happiness, and brings untold miseries to 
others. 

Now, emphasis on these two distinct ideals, 
‘eternally good’ and ‘temporarily pleasing’, 

5 cf. Gita, VI, 29. 



has given rise to two different types of civili- 
zation, which may be characterized as divine 
(daiva) and monstrous (asuric) respectively. 
In Hindu mythology one finds stories of 
clashes between the upholders of the two dis- 
tinct ideals. The followers of the monstrous 
type of civilization were variously called 
asura, daitya, danava, or rakshasa . They 

developed mighty power but directed it to- 
wards exploitation, self-aggrandizement, and 
sensual enjoyment. They cared only for their 
own immediate material well-being and not a 
whit for their spiritual progress. Casting all 
ethical principles of self-restraint to the wind, 
they would scare the followers of the shreyas 
ideal by their heartless tyranny and terrific 
orgies. But soon a great leader of the divine 
group, like Rama or Krishna, would come 
forward to smash the gigantic power of the 
monstrous group and restore the peace and 
spiritual well-being of the people. 

This is the lesson of Hindu mythology, and 
it points unmistakably to the fact that, in 
the days of yore, India went in for the 
shreyas ideal and built the entire structure of 
her civilization on this ideal. Even as far 
back as the Vedic age, India discovered that 
the shreyas ideal alone could bring peace unto 
mankind, and stressed the need of faith, 
purity, selflessness, love, charity, and unity 
for rearing up a healthy and progressive 
society. The idea behind the social structure 
laid by them was to help each individual to 
advance spiritually from where he stood. To 
the builders of this society, the sages, human 
life meant a march towards perfection, to- 
wards the complete manifestation of the divi- 
nity within. Their idea of a healthy society 
was an organization that would help each in- 
dividual according to its capacity in its spiri- 
tual march. The ideas and ideals of the 
Indian civilization are still there. They are 
eternal. Beneath the crudities that crept into 
the Indian society during periods of spiritual 
decadence, Swami Vivekananda discerned 
lofty spiritual ideas and ideals as the very 
basis of its structure. The Indians have to 
bring them out on the surface as well, when 
all that is crude, heartless, and weakening 
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will disappear and they will become as healthy, 
virile, and vigorous as in the heyday of 
India’s glory. 

The modern dominant nations, on the 
other hand, appear to be pursuing the prey as 
ideal. Their outlook is materialistic, though 
most of them may sometimes swear by religi- 
on. In the course of the last three centuries 
in the materially advanced countries, religion 
has been relegated to the background, and 
there it remains not as a living force for 
moulding spiritual lives, but rather as an 
effete institution of crude dogmas and rituals 
that have very little appeal to the modern 
mind, and this again is used more or less like 
a ‘Sunday cloak’. Among many the mention 
of God or of anything supermundane appears 
to have become almost a taboo, except, of 
course, by way of swearing. The immediate 
material well-being of their nationals is their 
sole concern and for this they are out for 
grabbing more wealth and more power. The 
politicians at the helm of the states seem to 
be loyal more to Machiavelli than to any code 
of ethical or spiritual laws. Their end is to 
safeguard and expand the material interest of 
their nations and any means, however low, 
that may serve this purpose is welcome. All 
sorts of dirty jobs become sanctified in the 
name of national interest. Spirituality is 
bartered openly for a mess of pottage. Men 
sink to the brute level and start revelling in 
fratricide and vandalism. The earth groans 
in agony. 

The choice of the preyas ideal is at the root 
of this evil. The pursuit of material prospe- 
rity at the cost of spiritual well-being can 
lead the human race only to its extinction. 
The craze for the moment all over the world 
is to race recklessly through this suicidal 
course. ‘Survival of the fittest’ is their 
slogan. But this is a law of the jungle. 
Only brutes evolve according to this law. On 
the human plane it may produce at best 
gigantic brute-men, monstrous supermen who 
cannot but jeopardize the peace and security 
of mankind. The modern dominant nations 
are on the wrong track. They have raised. 



no doubt, splendid structures, but alas ! all 
on the loose sand of the preyas ideal. Swami 
Vivekananda felt that the entire civilization 
of the West at the moment was on the top 
of a volcano which might burst any moment 
and reduce to ashes the fruits of their age- 
old labour. He warned them that if their 
civilization were not thoroughly overhauled 
and placed securely on spiritual ideas and 
ideals, the entire structure would come down 
with a crash like a tower on sand. One 
devastating world war coming at the heels of 
another is, perhaps, a pointer to the stern 
truth of the Swami ’s reading. Who knows ? 

Indeed the preyas ideal can give rise only 
to the asuric (monstrous) type of civilization. 
Its upholders are dominated by the greed and 
ferocity of brutes, only magnified, organized, 
maybe a bit refined on the exterior, and even 
sanctified by a diabolical twist. So long as 
this ideal is not replaced by the shreyas one, 
there cannot be any peace, individual, 
national, or international, and the votaries of 
the asuric type of civilization, if not edified in 
time, run the risk of disappearing altogether 
like the ancient Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians. 

This is the calamity towards which the 
modern dominant nations are forging ahead, 
dragging the entire world with them. This 
has to be averted. Humanity has to be 
rescued from the fatal grip of materialism. 

Herein lies precisely the mission of India. 
She has to hold aloft her banner of the 
shreyas ideal instead of yielding to the world- 
wide craze for gaining material ends at the 
cost of spiritual well-being. She has to 
preach both by precept and example how the 
pursuit of this ideal can give birth to a 
superior type of civilization. She has to 
demonstrate the benign glory that comes in its 
wake. 

Men cannot become good by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, nor by force of any kind. And till men 
become good, at least the leading ones, there 
cannot be peace on earth. Only if they are 
helped to grow spiritually towards perfection, 
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peace on earth may be secured. For the 
very existence of mankind, therefore, the 
spiritual well-being of the people should 
become the foremost concern of every nation. 
The law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ has to 
be replaced on the human plane by that of 
self-sacrifice and service. It was to this that 
the great spiritual personages of the world 
pointed by their hallowed lives and 
teachings. Buddha offered his head for saving 
the life of a goat. Christ on the cross pray- 
ed for the pardon of his ignorant assassins. 
It is by such complete effacement of the 
lower self that man can become divine. The 
path of self-sacrifice and service leads to this 
goal. This undoubtedly is the correct path 
of human progress. The spiritual teachers of 
the world, all prophets, seers, and saints, are 
the infallible guides on this road. 

Religion consists in following the footprints 
of the great spiritual Masters and not merely 
in subscribing to a set of dogmas. Rama and 
Krishna, Buddha and Christ, Lao Tzu and 
Shankara, Mohammed and Chaitanya, 
Nanak and Ramanuja, and such others 
are the luminous models after which 
men have to fashion their lives; and all 
organizations, political, economic, or social, 
must aim at giving maximum scope to indivi- 
duals for doing this. Every other interest of 
human life has to be subordinated to the 
supreme demand for spiritual progress. The 
great religions of the world have to be re- 
installed in their glory. Purged of crudities 
imported by spiritually blind priests and 
preachers, they must again play the role of 
mighty purifiers of the human race. 

India has her Vedanta that contains the 
rationale of all religions. The fundamental 
spiritual ideas and ideals held out by the 
Vedanta can breathe fresh life into all reli- 
gions. The watchwords of the Vedanta, 
namely, the essential divinity of man and one- 
ness of the universe in spirit are the secure 
planks on which all religions may take their 
stand and shake hands with one another, 
banishing for ever all narrow and fanatic, sec- 
tarian and communal ideas that have been 



darkening the pages of human history through 
the ages. These Vedantic truths explain how 
the selfsame God is pointed at by all the reli- 
gions of the world. The same Universal 
Spirit, the philosopher’s Ultimate Reality, is 
presented in different garbs by different reli- 
gions. And He is within man as the essence 
of his being, as his higher self. Man has to 
bring out his essential divinity and become 
perfect in all his bearings. This is the goal 
towards which, consciously or unconsciously, 
he is moving. Nothing less than that will 
ever be able to give him that peace and happi- 
ness for which he has been breathlessly yearn- 
ing and struggling all through his life. This 
is the blessed goal towards which the human 
race has to bend its steps. 

Science and rational philosophy are all right 
so far as they go. But they cannot take us 
to the deeper and central truths. They leave 
us almost at the outskirts of the universe, 
within the bounds of the intellect, within the 
domain of time, space, and causation. Abso- 
lute Reality lies beyond all these, and It can 
be realized as one’s very soul and as the soul 
of the universe. It is through the intuition 
of a pure heart that such realization can be 
achieved. This intuition is just another 
faculty of man, which, developed by neces- 
sary training, can lead him, step by step, to- 
wards the realization of the great transcendent 
truths. The training consists in the puri- 
fication of the heart by gradual self-efface- 
ment. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God,’ said Christ. And this is no 
diplomat’s hoax, it is the utterance of a 
simple truth by a seer. It is the statement 
of a spiritual law. A pure heart develops in- 
tuition and through that one realizes God, the 
Ultimate Reality, and attains thereby eternal 
peace and blessedness. Besides the Hindus, 
the followers of Buddha and Lao Tzu as well 
as the Sufi saints and the Christian mystics 
believed in this. This faixh has to be reviv- 
ed and humanity has to be led on to rely more 
on pure intuition than on mere intellect for 
its further evolution on correct lines. 
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All the religions on earth teach us 
in detail how we may purify our hearts 
and approach divinity. If there is anything 
in them that does not help us cleanse our 
hearts, broaden our outlook, make us humble 
and selfless, and instil universal love in us 
that has nothing to do with religion, and 
that may very well be abjured without any 
loss to anybody. Thus purged of non- 
essential crudities, the religions have to stand 
on the fundamental spiritual truths and 
exert their benign influence all over the 
world for lifting up mankind from the brute 
plane. 

India has to lead the way. Even her 
masses have an unshakable faith in things 
spiritual. She has not yet been led astray 
from the ancient track by the siren calls of 
materialism. She has the potency of extri- 
cating the soul-stirring spiritual ideas and 
ideals from the mass of crudities that has ac- 
cumulated round her religions through 
centuries of spiritual inanition and of dyna- 
mizing with them her entire national life. 
When this is done India will stand rejuvenat- 
ed and her unique civilization, illumined by 
the shreyas ideal, will serve over again as a 
beacon-light showing the correct path of 
human progress. 

Indians have to do something more 
than what was possible in their past. On 
the secure basis of spirituality they have 
to erect an entirely new structure suited to 



the requirements of the modern age. They 
have to utilize every bit of material know- 
ledge that modern science has discovered, 
they have to utilize the power of organiza- 
tion and resourcefulness of the West, and on 
the solid rock of spiritual ideas and ideals 
they have to build a magnificent civilization, 
evolving new economics, new sociology, and 
new politics. Into the shreyas ideal of . the 
East the really good and useful elements of 
Western civilization have to be fitted as far 
as that is possible. This will go, as Swami 
Vivekananda predicted, to stir up a mighty 
spiritual renaissance ail over the earth, rescu- 
ing humanity from the spells of the prey an 
ideal that would otherwise inevitably lead to 
its extinction. It is to fulfil such a great 
mission that India has been living through 
millenniums. 

This is how Swami Vivekananda has made 
his countrymen conscious of the epoch- 
making achievements of their past, the 
potential strength of their present and the 
glorious mission of their future. In fact he 
laid a grave responsibility on the shoulders 
of every blessed child of this land. They 
have to fall in line and march under the 
glorious banner of the shreyas ideal. This 
will bring everything in its train, even 
material prosperity so far as it may be had 
without depriving and injuring others. And 
this will go a long way towards ushering in 
an era of peace and concord, harmony and 
co-operation all over the earth. 



The wise , having realized Brahman in all beings , attains immortality . 



Upanishad 
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Has it shed illumination from the flare of 
culture — our culture — any culture ? 

Has it generated power to liberate the mind 
and to set free the soul for purposes of the 
highest individual endeavour — endeavour di- 
rected not merely towards personal profit, be 
that profit no other than moksha (salvation), 
but also towards social good ? 

2. The First Impulse 

I have lying upon the desk at which I am 

writing a volume. It measures 10£ by 
inches. It still bears upon its face marks of 
having been carefully tooled by skilful hands. 
Its owner, it is quite evident, set great store 
by the 24 issues of the 
magazine he thus sought 
to preserve from the 
ravages of time. That they 
have lasted 50 years since 
the first of them was shot 
out of the inky bed of the 
press, most probably work- 
ed by hand, is doubtless 
due to his forethought and 
the loving care given by 
persons into whose safe 
custody he committed it 
prior to journeying to the 
bourne beyond mortal ken. 

Our climate, with its 
drought alternating with 
wet weather, either usually 
extreme, is cruelly hard 
upon the works of writers 
and printers. It serves as a most efficient 
instrument for the Lord Siva whose function 
it is to dissolve all that has been compounded 
of matter, so that his brother-deities — Brahma 
and Vishnu — who fashion and foster new forms 
— may have ample material to work with. 

A few of the pages within the volume are 
split longitudinally, in two. The substance 
of some of the others has perished in places, 
particularly at the outer edges and the cor- 
ners. 

Yet just the sight of these moth-eaten, 
tattered pages whirls me back a half-century. 
The snow strewn by Father Time lies heavily 



upon the thatch, still noticeably thick, over 
my head : but, in fancy, I am again a school- 
boy, His knowledge of the rulers’ tongue, 
thanks to the pains taken by his sire, is pre- 
cociously large. He nevertheless must have 
recourse to the lexicon every minute or 
two and then understand only a little of the 
Prabudha Bharata (as the magazine is called), 
of which that sire, religious-minded for his 
early manhood, is a devoted reader. In point 
of fact I occupy a chair in the verandah front- 
ing the eternal Himalya; but, in imagina- 
tion, I am none-the-less seated in a small 
town in the Punjab lying a few miles to the 
north-west of the place where the Satluj quits 

its hard, rocky, Himalyan 
bed for the soft, pliant 
mud that its waters are to 
fructify. 

The best remembered 
page is the title. Some- 
times it was white, often 
faint green . in the issue 
as it was received, month 
by month, from Madras. 
It bore upon its face a 
scene that etched itself 
upon my memory. I do 
not need to look at it in the 
volume lying alongside me, 
in order to describe it. 

A bor (Punjabi for ban- 
yan) tree sprawled across 
the page. Its trunk was 
large and vital looking. 
Living ropes were twisted round it. Brown 

garlands were they — garlands that had be- 
come embedded in the bark. Others hung 
from powerful boughs. They reminded me 
of tassels depending from the bridegroom’s 
turban as he rode, in joyous procession, to- 
wards the blossom-bedecked, leafy bower 
where he was to be united in holy wedlock 
to his bride. 

Near the foot of the trunk sat a sage. His 
hair, long as Nature meant it to be, was coil- 
ed upon the top of his head in a knot that 
we Sikhs call joora . I can even now hear 
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Father calling my attention to that fact. 

The beard fell over the rishi 9 s breast, bare, 
as indeed was his whole body down to the 
waist. From the tight kach (the Sikh word 
for knickers) protruded his legs. Only up to 
the knee were they visible, however. The 
fore-leg and feet were hidden by the haunches 
as they reposed upon the mrig-asana (deer 
skin) upon which he was sitting. 

A tiny stand that folded up, (of a kind 
even now in use) touched an edge of this skin. 
Upon it reposed a book, wrapped in cloth — a 
clear indication that it contained food for the 
soul, it was sacred. A half inch or so away 
was the water-vessel — the Karumandcda — 
that holy men carry, originally made from a 
calabash (double-gourd). 

The sage’s left hand rested in his lap. The 
other was held up as if he was emphasizing 
some point or points. 

Two boys sat in front of the rishi . Their 
bodies were bare save for the dhoti , its folds 
elaborately indicated. They were apparently 
all eyes. 

In the ‘middle distance’ two deer stood, 
both majestically antlered, one at a little dis- 
tance from the other. ‘They, too, are listen- 
ing to the rishi, 9 my father’s comment, echoes 
in my ears. I also recall that I said that they 
must have been pets — they were, at least, 
utterly unafraid. 

Under the tassels hanging from the fore- 
most bough stood a couple. They puzzled my 
boy mind. The man was wearing a hat that, 
in terms of information later acquired, was 
of straw plaited into crown and brim. Along- 
side him was a mem, (corruption, no doubt, 
of madam — ma’am, in the patois of the Lon- 
don house servants, as I was to discover in 
time). Dressed as every British woman there- 
tofore seen by me, she held an umbrella (the 
term parasol had not yet entered my sadly 
limited vocabulary) with the ferrule firmly 
resting against the earth. 

Right behind them were trees similar in 
species to those from which I had often pluck- 
ed dates — soft, black, juicy, syrup. In among 
the palms were thatched huts. One 
of them looked like a miniature dak 
(travellers’) bungalow. (Many of these and 
7 
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even the large houses in which the sahibs 
then dwelt, with their mems and children, 
were roofed with straw). 

Even with my mind only half-formed, I 
realized that this couple did not fit into the 
scene in front of me. I felt that these two 
somehow did not ‘belong’ there. Why were 
they gaping at the sage and his students, as 
to me they seemed to be doing? 

An idea that I regarded as brilliant enter- 
ed my head. They were, perhaps, putting 
up at the Dak Bungalow . Out for a stroll, 
they had come upon the rishi and were try- 
ing to listen to what he was teaching his 
pupils . 

My father, who may have read the expla- 
nation offered in one of the earl} issues of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, explained the riddle in 
language that even my boy mind could com- 
prehend. What the rishi was teaching, I 
was told, was good for everybody in the world 
— not only for Indians. The sahib and his 
mem , were listening to it as those Madrasis 
were, because of this. These two foreigners 
would profit from it as would Indians — 
Indians from north and from south, from east 
and from west. 

Father told me of the sage who, at that 
very moment — some time in 1896-7, 

most likely that very winter — was expounding 
Indian thought somewhere in Wilayat (a 
term comprehending Europe and America). 
He was a great Teacher. The language he 
used was simple. Yet it was both vivid and 
vital. It was as attractive as was his persona- 
lity. 

This magazine had been started by one of 

the sage’s devotees. His name was B. R. 

Rajam Aiyar. He was a Madrasi. 

* * * 

The magazine spread his Swami’s (Master’s) 
— Vivekananda’s — message to humanity. In 
terms of money it was as cheap as it was 
valuable in content. It cost only Rs. 1-8-0 
a year. An issue worked out at two annas 
including the postage. 

A few months after I had become cons- 
cious of the magazine (October, 1897) the 
great Swami himself came to the Punjab. 
His personality and phraseology lifted us — 
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adolescents and adults alike — off our feet. 
Of that upliftment I sought to give a 
picture in my India's Awakeneri The Master 
and the Magazine . 1 

His coming to us vivified my interest in 
this monthly visitor to our home. A few 
years later I was living in Sarnath with the 
Anagarika 2 Dharmapala (afterwards the 
Bikku — - fl Devamitta), who had been with the 
Swami at the Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
cago in September, 1893, and loved and ho- 
noured the great Indian. In a letter address- 
ed, in the summer of 1896 from (I believe) 
London, to the Editor of Prabuddha Bharata, 
he welcomed the birth of the magazine 
with the warmth that was characteristic 
of him — by far the most inspiring personality 
born in modern times in S*ri Lanka (as I am 

1 The Prabuddha Bharata for December, 1944, 
pp. 480-435. 

2 The homeless one. 

9 After his people’s (Sinhalese) fashion, Dharma- 
pala used to leave out the aspirates. So did the 
Tathagatha, he would say. The Buddha, gave his 
message to the masses, not to the select few. He 
used, therefore, the prakrit (vernacular) of the 
lowly, not the Samskrit (refined language) of the 
cultured. 



glad her sons and daughters wish her to be 
known henceforth): 

‘All hail to the Prabuddha Bharata. I 
send herewith one pound sterling in the name 
of the Maha Bodhi Society for the Prabuddha 
Bharata. May the mellifluous fragrance 
purify the materialistic atmosphere of fallen 
India ! Your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess and Prabuddha Bharata will surely 
awaken the lethargic sons of Bharat Varsha .’ 4 

In the Bikku’s library I found in 1903 or 
1904, the back numbers of the Prabuddha 
Bharata. I read and re-read them. Much of 
that which to me had been obscure during 
my early teens in the Punjab was easily com- 
prehended in my early manhood in Sarnath. 

I am one of that band, now I fear very 
small, who has known this magazine through 
its entire life. This, I suppose, is the reason 
for the kindly, capable head of the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati — the Swami Pavitrananda 
— prevailing upon me to prepare this ac- 
count for the semi-centennial memorial 
number. 

4 Prabuddha Bharata for July, 1896 — inside of 
back cover, printed in red. 



(This article will be reproduced in the ordinary issue of the Prabuddha Bharata, and 
the rest of the story will be continued in succeeding months. — Ed. P. B.) 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND MODERN SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 

By Swami Raghavananda 



There blossomed in lonely and lovely 
splendour in the garden of Dakshineswar in 
the middle of the last century, a flower of 
divine and heavenly fragrance whose radiance 
is not yet fully diffused in human society. 
Like a city set on a hill Sri Ramakrishna 
draws the gaze of the world which keeps 
wondering at the significance of his life and 
message for modern times. He seems like a 

o 

comet which has ‘swum to our ken’ out of 
the vast infinite and passed out into the 
unseen as quickly as it came, speaking a 



voice which we half understand and half fail 
to grasp. 

It is difficult and almost impossible to 
understand and appreciate him and his 
message in the setting of modern thought 
with its emphasis on material power and 
splendour. Can the concentrated spirituality 
which this God-man’s life represents ever be 
made to minister to our material ideas of sense 
comforts ? The answer is a decided ‘no’. He 
never made an attempt to fit his life to 
modern society. Moved by an infinite com- 
passion, like a father for his erring children he 
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pressed the whole world to his bosom and kept 
it warm. With his wonderful catholicity of 
spirit, he did not leave out any votary of 
religion, and found a place for all, and called 
ail to him not in patronizing kindness but in 
the ecstatic madness of love for his beloved 
ones. 

He made no attempt to compromise his 
teaching and life to the follies and foibles of 
modern mankind. He was not at all a pro- 
duct of his surroundings, but was born with 
the strength and clarity of vision which 
comes to those who live in hourly and daily 
communion with God. He was plunged into 
divine ecstasy times without number during 
a day. He threw the ebarm of his per- 
sonality and the healing balm of his message 
on society. He tried to lift human society 
to the heights on which he lived, but 
never lowered his message to mundane levels. 
That was the peculiarity which differentiates 
him from all modern teachers. While all other 
teachers tried to fit their message to life, to 
apply it to life so that life might be enriched, 
aggrandized, and its full fruits drawn out, he 
did the opposite. He wanted to raise the 
human life forcibly to his spiritual heights, 
leaving the human values to follow as best 
as they could, if necessary to disappear in the 
process. In his vision and life there is a great 
deal of realization which cannot be brought 
down to sense demonstration. But humanity 
has to ascend to empyrean heights, sacrificing 
a good deal of human values which it now hugs 
to itself. To bathe in the light of the spirit, 
to bask in the sunshine of divine grace means 
‘Earth’s light must grow dim, its joys vanish’. 

Who will understand this necessary pre- 
condition to human progress and advance- 
ment? We cannot hug both the earth and 
the heaven in the same embrace. The 
former must be relentlessly sacrificed for the 
latter. This is what differentiates in one 
stroke his life or message from all others. 
We may make hundreds of attempts to make 
spirituality and material life run in parallel 
lines. But these must fail. Gradually the 
senses creep in and spirituality becomes a 
vanishing quantity. Ultimately we have to 
sacrifice all for His sake. The Western world 



tries to harmonize material prosperity with 
spirituality, but has it succeeded? The result 
has been tragic; spirituality has been dragged 
into the mire, made to minister and give 
support to all racial, national passions, pre- 
judices, and desires to enjoy and rule. All 
this material prosperity which the West has 
gathered to itself at the sacrifice of all else — 
is it a manifestation of spiritual power and 
grace ? A Christ, or a Buddha, or a Rarna- 
krishna would have denied such heresies. 
The West is now learning to its eost. The 
lesson is being driven home with guns, 
ammunition, and bayonets that that way 
lies ruination and tragedy of the human soul 
which is slaughtered before the twin gods of 
lust and mammon. 

Sir John Woodroffe, the great English 
orientalist, steeped in Eastern lore, and in 
Western science and philosophy, wrote to the 
present writer when he was Editor of the 
Prabuddha Bharnta thus : ‘Indian civilization 
will ccrne to its own when ours will have run 
its course — and that very soon.’ His words 
are prophetic. Another great orientalist, 
Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson, wrote to a great 
Indian in 1834 : 



Eating, ostentation, and politics are the sum 
total of our existence. I have a very meagre 
opinion of my countrymen. You are much happier 
and much more soberly and rationally occupied 
than the good people of London though they think 
they are the wisest and best in the world. I 
prefer by far the good sense of my friends in the 
East, particularly my native friends. There is 
great talent here, no doubt, but less concentra- 
tion. . . • 



Those of us who have lived in the West 
and seen things with spiritual eyes have not 
yet all been impressed by the manifestation 
of luxury, power, and enjo\rment. On the 
other hand, they have found, as Sir John 
Woodroffe has said, that ‘Western life is riven 
through and through with economic and poli- 
tical jealousies’. Swarni Vivekananda also 
said, ‘Aye, they (the West) hide rancour, 
hatred, jealousy, and competition behind their 
material prosperity’. 

Spirituality cannot be harmonized with 
excessive material prosperity. This is a 
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hard lesson to grasp, yet the tragedy of 
events will one day surely drive it home to 
us. In Western teaching spirituality has all 
been tainted with other earthwise trends ; 
‘this objectivity 5 , this attempt to bring down 
heaven to earth, Kant’s ‘ding an sich 5 , 
Hegel’s absolute, — these have all this object- 
ive taint, whereas all our philosophers have 
all along said that the Infinite cannot be 
brought down to earth, cannot be manifested 
through the finite, and we must begin a return 
march (nivritti). It does not thereby suffer 
any diminution of its worth and value, which 
remain in absolute and undiminished splen- 
dour in its unmanifested nature. Christian- 
ity is essentially an Eastern teaching nourish- 
ed by the hard racial material of Teuton and 
Roman natures. And it has thereby suffered 
in this process. It has become objective, 
gross, and crude. When one reads of Christ- 
ians, with the Cross in front, running in 
battle to conquer heathens and to get the 
inheritance of the heathens — one finds an 
instance of this coarsening process. The 
Spanish conquests in Mexico is an example 
of Christ’s teaching made to minister to our 
earthly power and sovereignty over our 
fellow-men. Christ would have denied such 
heresies. Christ’s teaching has this heavenly 
subjectivity, interpreting spirit in the realm 
of the spirit, worshipping God in spirit and 
truth. Hence the note of renunciation that 
breathes through it, the aroma of divine 
fragrance, promise of a heavenly land beyond 
the vale, free from the prison and bondage 
and limitation of the sense life as we know 
it on earth. It is like a breath of heaven 
to earth-scorched souls. Take note of the 
heavenly words : 

Take no thought of the morrow, what ye shall 
drink, for the nations of the earth seek after 
them. But seek ye rather the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness and everything else shall he 
added unto you. 

Here the material conditions of life are 
remorselessly put down at the feet of the 
spiritual. A supreme carelessness, non- 
chalance, and defiance of eating, drinking 
and sense power, how they have been turned 



topsyturvy in the modern Western world ! 
Things which should, according to the 
heavenly words of Christ, come free as gifts 
of nature and God to man, the wherewithal to 
feed ourselves and clothe ourselves and to 
which we should not give more than a pass- 
ing thought — have been made the be-all and 
end-all of existence. It has been dignified 
and elevated to the highest purushartha . 
‘Money-getting has entered into the bone and 
marrow of our existence’ (William James). 
The whole struggle is for that; whoever suc- 
ceeds in this unholy game becomes the great 
one of society. It is man’s greed and lust of 
possessions that has made all this difference. 
Otherwise with simplification of life which the 
great ones of the earth have preached, nature 
provides bountifully for all. 

The spiritual struggle, then, is to establish 
the old spiritual adjustment. Shake down 
the material ideas from their seat of pleni- 
tude and power, and prevent man from being 
a money-getting machine by his growing 
dependence on matter. This is essentially a 
spiritual process. The adjustment of the out- 
ward mechanism of society, its economic 
structure, its political framework have very 
little to do with it. They will follow as 
obedient servants when the spiritual balance 
is set right. It is tragic to think what dis- 
proportionate efforts are made to adjust the 
outside mechanism of society leaving man’s 
unregenerate nature untackled. This is the 
villain of the peace, and has brought about 
want where there is plenty, struggle where 
there is love. Who stops to think of it? 

Look at this star of the first magnitude 
which has risen in the spiritual horizon of 
modern times. See how his benign influence 
sheds upon us a heavenly peace and clarity of 
vision ! Here is a life which is full of the 
concentrated essence of spirit, not a touch of 
matter. What a wonderful life, what a colour- 
ful life, full of lively human interest and 
vividness of detail ! He is the true bene- 
factor of humanity who will give it his spir- 
itual inheritance, now dispossessed of it by 
the usurper, the demon of lust and gold. 
His life is a drama of wonderful interest; he 
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was essentially a divine dramatist (as Sir F. 
Younghusband has remarked) ; he is an 
object-lesson to humanity on love, charity, 
and sweet-souled tolerance of all faiths and 
their followers. Who has heard of such in- 
tensity of love with which he loved his 
fellow-men ? How men should live and move 
in this life and love each other, and how they 
should find employment for their energies in 
the acquirement of spiritual vision and divine 
revelation, and the blessedness of the peace 
that passeth all understanding ; how they 
should look on the world around and learn to 
find this divine love reflected in the human 
face, so that lover and loved become fused 
into one mass of transcendental love; that is 
the essential significance of his life. Material 
conditions of life are at his feet. Yet he 
renounces them all. The love of gold and 
lust is completely absent in him, and in their 
place reigns the love of God and His 
devotees. What a blessed transfiguration of 
life ! Material life is transcended, dwarfed 
purposely, lowered in order to set free the 
spirit on its divine flight. This is the essen- 
tial message of the great ones of the earth. 
We in the East have deliberately built society 
upon that, upon possession of the least, upon 
peace and renunciation of pugnacious aggres- 
sion. We have suffered in the historical 
pageant, we have been conquered and 
tyrannized over, but we must pay the price 
of the spiritual outlook on life at all costs and 
in all weathers. One must be sacrificed, if 
need be, for the sake of the other. We mean 
to hold on to the soul, to peacefulness, to 
purposeful limitation of material life to the 



end of our days. We shall have spiritual 
strength and peace and joy ; the pain and 
pleasure of the body are inevitable to human 
life; we defy them. 

In the case of other great ones the record of 
their life is meagre in details, much is omitted ; 
so the divine figures that we read about in the 
pages of the Bible and the Tripitaka are not 
full of vivid and life-like interest like that of 
Sri Ramakrishna. He has lived near to our 
times, his life has been noted and delineated 
with a wealth of details by his faithful and 
devoted evangelist Sri M. that leaves nothing 
to be desired. The intimate touches of his 
life, how he lived and moved and loved, and 
lost himself in the ecstasy of divine love of 
God and man, are heavenly tales told in a 
heavenly way by Sri M. It fans the smoulder- 
ing embers of spirituality into a roaring flame. 

Indeed this new depiction of the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna makes the lives of Christ, 
Buddha, and Chaitanya ten times more intel- 
ligible, lovable, and fit for communion. They 
are all held in a golden thread of harmony and 
unity, and Jerusalem and Brindavan and 
Dakshineswar meet in a holy confluence of 
pilgrimages where bathe the votaries of all 
religions. Such a high destiny has been 
opened to mankind by Sri Ramakrishna. We 
can meet in all temples, churches and mos- 
ques, and embrace all and meet in love. 
Infinite spiritual vistas have been opened to 
us. It is enough spiritual pabulum to human- 
ity to the end of the ages. What more do 
we want ? What greater outlet to human 
energies, what greater ways leading humanity 
to glory and peace need we seek ? 



DRYNESS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Gerald Heard 



Once anyone realizes that real growth of 
the spirit can be made he becomes interested 
in method. He sees that not only no longer 
need he leave his life to accident, he need no 
longer drift and look to amusement to give 



living whatever meaning it may have : he 
sees that he must set about intentional living, 
he must undertake training, he must co-ordi- 
nate all his activities and his whole way of 
life along the path which has appeared and 
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toward the goal at which that path aims. 
This insight, or foresight, raises a number of 
questions. How is be to set about his new 
task? How much of his past life, which was 
based upon deliberate distraction and amuse- 
ment, can remain ? When anyone changes 
over from a way of living in which it was 
taken for granted that however you lived, 
the fundamental fact was that Life meant 
nothing and went nowhere, to a way of living 
in which the meaning of Life is apprehended 
and the place of the individual in that scheme 
has been discovered, then there must be very 
considerable modification of the things that 
are done as well as of the thoughts that are 
thought. Right Livelihood, the fifth step in 
the Eightfold Path to liberation and 
Enlightenment, is something more than 
abstention from certain debarred occupations 
and professions such as armament manu- 
facturing or white slave trafficking. It is even 
something more than abstaining from gam- 
bling in Stocks and Bonds or from being 
absorbed in the advertising business. It is 
getting rid of everything which may distract 
one’s attention from the one end and purpose 
of living. Many things which are obviously 
of no particular harm to any one else have to 
be put out of the way not because they are 
harmful in themselves but because they take 
up too much time and attention when all the 
time one has and all the attention which one 
can command are required for the one main 
purpose which now makes meaning of every 
moment. Most people think that as long as 
what they do harms no one else and is not 
unhealthy for them there is no reason why 
they should not enjoy themselves in that way. 
This familiar standard of morality cannot, 
however, satisfy those who have found the 
meaning of their life. For them every 
moment is precious and every ounce of atten- 
tion is husbanded to bring them as soon as 
may be to their goal. 

But once that is clear to them, and once 
they have resolved that so alone they can 
live, they have to ask. How best may I get 
to my End ? Most of us find that the dis- 
covery that life has a meaning, a meaning as 
urgent as it is vast, breaks on us with a shock 



of surprise and also delight. ‘So after all 
that we see about us, the pointless lives of 
most individuals, the blind clash of classes, 
the hideous anarchy of the nations, Life has a 
meaning, it goes somewhere, we can go with 
it.’ That is the huge wave of relief. The 
accepted nightmare which drives men to ad- 
dictions, to possessiveness, to pride and vio- 
lence and despair, is false. Then comes also 
the wave of counter-concern. If that is true, 
then there is not a moment to be wasted. 
Already one has wasted so much. ‘Work 
while ye have the light; the night cometh 
when no man may work.’ It is urgent not 
to waste a moment more of the all too few 
hours of daylight. So there is a double pres- 
sure urging us to use every second. There 
is the attraction of the goal and there is the 
rapidly passing opportunity of working on 
the means to the goal. This sense of stress 
and attraction undoubtedly sometimes makes 
beginners suffer from anxiety and a kind of 
febrile haste. This may be one of the causes 
of disappointment and that giving out of 
interest which is generally called ‘dryness.’ 
There is much need here, it is obvious, for 
good teaching and wise guiding. Even if we 
start young, which is uncommon in the West, 
we are by nature an impatient lot and all 
human beings, whether of the East or the 
West seem to have this other factor in com- 
mon that their lives are run on what we may 
call an ‘alternating’ rather than on a 
‘continuous’ current. With the best will 
in the world and with the wisest training it 
does not seem possible for them to avoid a 
certain, and perhaps a necessary fluctuation. 
Now this it is which it is so difficult for the 
ardent and anxious beginner to endure and 
it is here therefore that it is very interesting 
to try and compare the findings both of the 
masters of the West and also of the East as 
to how far this ebb and flow is necessary and 
how far the fluctuations — like those of un- 
employment — may be ‘flattened out’ as the 
economists say, so as to save the booms and 
slumps. The obvious question here is whether 
the slumps — as in employment — might not be 
saved, by ‘back-peddling’ when the booms 
are on. Psychologists have taught for a long 
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while those of their patients who have a 
tendency to too big a fluctuation, and so are 
honoured with the fine frenzied title of Manic- 
Depressive Types, to check the moment of 
elation and so save themselves from the 
moment of depression. But, beyond this 
very natural and practical advice, may we 
not learn more? Quite obviously there are a 
number of rules for the spiritual life which 
apply to all of us whether we are stolid or 
excitable. There is a lower limit of obser- 
vance and practice below which if we go 
we shall be simply slothful and not making 
any real effect on the will and the character. 
After all, we are like people in a ship which 
has a leak and which is making for the shore. 
We must work at a certain pace at the pumps 
or the water will gain on us, rising in the hold 
and we shall founder before we can be safely 
beached. But there is also a higher limit, 
a limit above which strain comes on. To use 
the same simile again : there comes a time 
when the crew may wear itself out in pump- 
ing and so have to abandon their labour be- 
fore the shore is reached. The leak cannot be 
wholly stopped, what we have to do (at least 
we beginners) is to keep the water level down, 
to keep on pumping out more or at least as 
much as is coming in. Now our question is 
where do those limits lie ? To take another 
simile, this time from Alpine Climbing. The 
young when they go out with an experienced 
guide are always surprised at the slow and 
almost loitering pace at which he starts. 
They cannot endure this dilatoriness. They 
swing off ahead but when the sun is up and 
the higher slopes are reached, he passes them, 
for they have to sit down exhausted in order 
to get back their strength. His set pace is a 
thought out balance between fatigue and the 
distance to be covered and the time for cover- 
ing that distance. It is significant that all 
Alpine distances are given not in kilometres 
but in hours and minutes-*-it is a well thought 
out race, however slow it looks, a race 
between the time before the sun will set and 
the energy at the climber’s disposal. Some 
violent fluctuations would therefore seem to 
be due to lack of foresight on our part. After 
all, risks are nearly always taken and accidents 



nearly always happen because we will not 
look ahead, suddenly see an oncoming diffi- 
culty and try to get out of it without sufficient 
time in which to make the necessary change. 

But there are deeper rules of fluctuation 
and of ebb and flow which do not seem due 
to our present mistakes and carelessness or 
under our present control. In learning a 
language, a golf-swing, the piano, in every 
skill where knowledge has to combine with 
knack and blend into skill, there seems a 
wave-motion, an ebb and flow. There is a 
period of rapid surface-mind learning 

and then a disappointing ebb when 

even that which was thought to have 

been mastered disappears. It seems 
possible that during this disappointing 
time some deeper process is going on, 
what may perhaps be called a period of 

storage and profound modification and, again 
it may be, no new knowledge or knack could 
safely be taken in unless first of all the first 
load had been safely stowed and room and 
relation found for it in the ways and means, 
the methods and functions of the body-mind. 
We are probably far more full up than we 
know and a new knowledge and power must 
always mean a modification of old ones. But 
still again beyond this recognition of gaps, 
and waits and periods when we seem to ‘lose 
way’ as sailors say and ‘hang fire,’ there 
are deeper dips. What of those states which 
the Western saints and contemplatives call. 
The Dark Nights of the Soul? Here a 
number of difficulties confront the researcher. 
First there is the difficult v of the words them- 

U 

selves. Do all the writers mean the same 
thing when they use this same title ? It 
seems difficult to think that, they do. For 
example a textual authority on Western 
Mysticism such as Dr. W. R. Inge gives in 
his collection of Excerpts from various spiri- 
tual authorities ( Freedom , Love and 

Truth, pp. 160-161) as examples of the 
Dark Night passages from Ruysbroek and the 
Theologia Germanica — two sources near one 
another in date and place. But the Ruys- 
broek passage where he talks of an Autumn 
of maturing fruits after the lush springing 
of summer seems to refer to Dryness and a 
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fruitful dryness at that, a rich reflection after 
a high experience, and not to the deep des- 
pairs and utter emptying of ‘Naughting.’ 
Ruysbroek mentions physical losses and hard- 
ships as being part of his ‘Autumn.’ The 
desolation of the Night seems in other cases 
so profound that they would be quite un- 
aware if they were given all the health in the 
world or lost their closest relations. The 
Theologia Germanica says the Soul is sent to 

Hell and medievalists did not use that term 

* 

lightly. The loss of the Presence that alone 
counts and to regain That is the one hope. 
In these latter cases, then, there does not 
seem a storage, an autumn harvesting going 
on. Rather, it would seem we might say, the 
very barn itself is being harvested, cut down 
and taken to pieces. Here we seem past the 
acquiring of virtues and the abandonment of 
vices and specific weaknesses. It is the very 
Self itself which is being challenged and 
attacked. Eckhart, who does not seem to 
say much about the Dark Night as a specific 
term — perhaps because he welcomed it— yet 
teaches a path which certainly with most 
good people would lead to acute distress. He 
says that there are three things which keep 
us from God and, it would seem, three stages 
whereby we may and do return to Him. The 
first is by losing ourselves from our specific 
sins, the second is by loosening ourselves from 
all sense of self and the third by loosening 
ourselves from Time. Many a Westerner 
when he reads even those introductory lines 
of Emerson’s 

The High Gods pine for My Abode 

And pine for me the Sacred Seven; 

But thou, meek lover of the Good, 

Find Me, and turn thy back on Heaven. 

feel a certain chill. And certainly Christia- 
nity has never been comfortable with what 
its teachers called Oriental Nihilism, though, 
it is all the more important to note, that all 
the master saints of Christendom as they 
climb beyond a certain height seem to view 
the same prospect which so daunts those on 
the lower levels. 



Perhaps such high matters should not con- 
cern beginners. Perhaps all we on our level 
have to fear is quite common laziness, the 
wish for comfort and excitement, the impati- 
ence with the slow assimilation, the lack of 
advance because we will not let fall much 
that makes, by its weight and back pull, 
our advance necessarily slower than it 
need be, would we abandon more. Still 
the problem remains as one of interest to 
all students of humanity. How much 
of our difficulties, even the difficulties of 
the advanced, is due to ignorance, which 
greater knowledge cculd remove, and how 
much is due to the necessities of the case? 
An entomologist was particularly anxious to 
hatch out successfully a valuable moth which 
had been found in its cocoon stage. The 
moment came when it began to emerge. It 
was watched with delighted care. But just 
when the dangerous emergency seemed safely 
over, one of the beautiful wings, which made 
so largely the value of the specimen, remain- 
ed caught in the husk of the cocoon. In 
vain the animal seemed to struggle to get free 
and at last it semed quite clear to the anxious 
watcher that the insect’s strength was failing 
and that it must die in the vain struggle. As 
it lay helpless and exhausted on its side, 
trapped and inert, the watcher snipped with 
sterilized scissors the stiffened edge of the 
cocoon. The wing was released. The insect 
crawled out free. But it could not fly; the 
specimen was ruined. The wing remained 
curled and shrivelled. That final struggle to 
the limits of life and strength seems to have 
been necessary. The circulation was not 
driven into the delicate veins of the wing and 
so it could not expand. The agonizing effort 
was not merely to get free but to grow whole, 
not merely to get out into the new world of 
winged flight but to have, full of power and 
energy, the fully unfolded wings, without 
which the new and larger life was vain and 
a mockery. So it may be with our struggles. 
We may be made, not merely to win the 
larger life, but, through the agony of effort, 
to attain the powers and capacities and the 
quality of consciousness to function fully and 
rightly in that life. 




WHAT HAPPENS TO MAN AFTER DEATH 

By Swami Vividishananda 



I 

As the life after death takes us to a realm 
which is as yet beyond the range of scientifi- 
cally verifiable observation and experiment, 
we can either indulge in speculation or deduce 
conclusions from evidence furnished by our 
scriptures. In the Upai^ishads, the Gita, the 
Puranas, and other authoritative books there 
are passages which throw a flood of light on 
the subject. Such scriptural evidence as 
does not contradict reason, being based upon 
supersen suous experiences of illumined seers 
and sages, is the only evidence which can 
help us here. 

In the journey of the soul, the dying 
moment, the time of its exit from this world, 
has always been considered a crucial or deci- 
sive moment, because the thought that is 
uppermost at this time colours and shapes the 
future of the soul. Says Krishna in the 
Gita : ‘Remembering whatever object, at 

the end, he leaves the body, that alone is 
reached by him, O Son of Kunti, because 
of the constant thought of that object’ 
(VIII. 6). The thought that a person holds 
at the moment of his death epitomizes the 
thought of his entire life. So, during that 
crucial moment, before he breathes his last, 
he re-enacts on a small scale the drama that 
he has played throughout his life. The 
highlights of his joys and sorrows, his achieve- 
ments and disappointments, his passions and 
prejudices, his virtues and vices come back 
to him, and he re-lives, as it were, his entire 
life during that twilight hour. One who has 
been spiritually inclined, making the realiza- 
tion of God the ideal of his life, will perhaps 
snatch this moment for thinking about God 
and looking forward to greater gains in devo- 
tion, selflessness, purity, and enlightenment. 
A worldly person who has cared more for the 
pleasures of the senses, being extremely 
attached to his body and possessions, will 
8 



perhaps be most worldly at that moment and 
be reluctant to go. The scriptures enjoin, 
therefore, spiritual pre-occupations at the 
moment of death. 

The state which follows death has been 
described as the borderland leading to planes 
of consciousness, higher or lower. Earth- 
bound souls and those who meet violent death 
or rashly commit suicide, stay longer in this 
borderland, living a morbid life of despair, 
pain, and suspense, neither belonging to this 
earth nor being able to pass on to other 
planes, veritable clouds hanging in mid air. 
They can be released from this condition by 
surviving relatives and friends through 
specific prayers and acts of charity. In our 
country we have the custom, immediately 
after the death of a person, and later on 
periodically, of performing a ritual called the 
Shraddha ceremony, which has a similar end 
in view. It is supposed to help the departed 
person by releasing him from an earth-bound 
condition and also by promoting his onward 
march toward the goal of life. 

This earth which has been called in Sans- 
krit Bhuh Loka is synonymous with the 
human plane. Although it has many limita- 
tions, governed as it is by the dual forces of 
good and evil, the human plane is in one 
sense the most covetable, for it is here, in 
this Karma Bhumi or field of action, that the 
embodied soul works anew, living a chequered 
life of pleasure and pain, and finally wins its 
freedom from the law of Karma and rebirth. 
As contrasted with this earth, the planes 
belonging to the other world are called Bhoga 
Bhumis, the planes of enjoyment, because 
there the soul does not undertake anything 
new, but simply enjoys the fruits of what has 
already been done on the human plane. 
Just as the human plane requires of an 
embodied soul a gross vehicle called the gross 
body, without which it cannot function, so 
must the planes of the other world have cor- 
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responding vehicles, and these vehicles are 
formed out of fine particles of matter called 
Bhutasukshma, after the dissolution of the 
gross body. Like the human plane, the 
planes of the other world represent orders of 
consciousness and existence ruled by laws 
peculiar to themselves, and should not be 
identified with the planets and stars. 

These planes range in order of fineness and 
ascendency as Bhuvah, Swah, Mahah, Jana, 
Tapah, and Satya. Sometimes some of them 
have been designated by other names. The 
Lokas Bhuvah and Swah are the worlds in- 
habited respectively by the Pitris and Devas, 
and these Lokas correspond to the heavens 
of the Christians and Mohammedans. They 
are in a way finer counterparts of the human 
plane, being free from some of the evils 
attendant on men, such as sickness, old age, 
shortness of life, poverty, disappointment 
and so on. The embodied soul that engages 
in charitable acts selfishly or specifically 
desires and works for the pleasures of these 
two planes generally goes there, and by such 
acts such a soul simply forges fresh chains for 
itself. It lives its life of relative immortality 
and uninterrupted pleasure which comes to it 
because of its desires and deeds. The Loka 
called Mahah is a higher plane, reserved for 
those who engage in unselfish works without 
having any spiritual understanding; it is 
something like a corridor leading to the still 
higher and spiritual worlds meant for highly 
developed souls. We can imagine that souls 
who have struggled hard and made great 
strides in spirituality journey to the Lokas 
called Jana, Tapah and Satya, and live a 
supremely exalted life of contemplation and 
meditation, enjoying genuine peace and 
bliss. 

In the Upanishads and other books we 
read of specific paths which the souls follow 
and of guides who help them forward in their 
journey. For instance, Pitri Yana is the 
path which is comparatively dark and hard 
and leads souls to the Lokas Bhuvah, Swah, 
Mahah ; Deva Yana is the path of light, 
which leads souls to the Lokas Jana, Tapah 
and Satya. One has to return to the human 



plane after exhausting one’s good Karma in 
any of the five planes other than the Satya 
Loka. The Satya Loka represents the highest 
order of spiritual existence and consciousness, 
affording one the highest spiritual felicity and 
final emancipation from all bondages at the 
time of the dissolution of that plane at the 
end of a cycle. 

Corresponding to the so-called heavens 
like Bhuvah and Swah, there are lower 
orders of existence and consciousness whither 
the embodied souls repair to work out an 
exceptionally vicious Karma by extreme 
suffering. One may call them hells if one so 
chooses ; but they are as temporary as the 
Lokas Bhuvah, Swah and others. 

II 

The story of the soul’s return journey to 
this earth and its reincarnation is very inter- 
esting, although scriptural passages which 
deal with it are shrouded in obscurity. 
Guided instinctively by its Karma, desires 
and tendencies, the embodied soul gravitates 
toward the family and environment where it 
can best express itself, even as water seeks 
its own level. The parents of whom it is 
reborn, furnish it simply with the suitable 
channel that it needs. Herein lies the differ- 
ence between the scientific approach with its 
answer to the problem of life and the Hindu 
doctrine of reincarnation. 

The last point for discussion in this article 
is as follows : What are the stages of the 

growth of the soul ( Jiva) ? Has it arrived at 
the human stage by following a process of 
slow and gradual evolution, as taught by 
Darwin and scientists of his school? Thou- 
sands of years before Darwin and his school 
dreamt of the theories of evolution and the 
origin of species, the Hindu seers came to 
the conclusion that human birth is the fruit 
of experiences extending over countless 
years, and the soul has had to go through all 
the various stages of life, namely, fish, reptile, 
bird, and mammal. In the Vishnu Purana 
there is a passage which graphically describes 
this gradual evolutionary process with many 
interesting details. The soul, whether it has 
the tenement of a moss, a microbe, a bird, a 
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monkey, or a man, is in essence the same. 
It is the Atman or Spirit — Absolute Exist- 
ence, Knowledge, and Bliss, even if it 
happens to become embodied when its cons- 
ciousness is clouded. 

This question leads us to the further ques- 
tion as to whether souls are evolving uniform- 
ly without having to go back to lower stages. 
We have reasons to believe that souls pro- 
gress uniformly until they reach the human 
stage which represents, as a species, the 
topmost rung of the ladder of evolution. 
Even human beings ordinarily are not likely 
to go back to the lower stages of plant and 
animal life, but under exceptional circums- 
tances there may be what may appear as re- 
trogression. As distinguished from plants 
and animals that live instinctive lives, human 
beings reason and have the freedom of will 
and choice. Just as they have the preroga- 
tive of being moral and spiritual and attain- 
ing perfection, they can also stoop very low 
because of the freedom of will and choice. It 
is a matter of common experience that there 
are men who, although having human forms, 
behave in certain respects worse than brutes, 
displaying extreme attachment and ignor- 
ance. Such men will perhaps work out their 
Karma (it must be very bad Karma) quicker 
if they are reborn as birds or beasts. ‘As 
one thinks and acts, so does one become’ — 
it is a law of psychology, the truth of which 
cannot be doubted. If a man thinks and 
acts like an animal it would not be unnatural 
if he is reborn with the body of an animal. 
In the Srimad Bhagavatam is narrated the 
story of Jada Bharata, an illumined sage, who 
never opened his lips to speak lest he be 
caught in the snare of Maya. People took 
advantage of his goodness and treated him 



unkindly, but he was ever patient and for- 
giving. Once he broke his silence and start- 
led a king and his party that had hired him 
by giving a profound discourse on the Soul 
or Atman. In a previous incarnation he had 
been a recluse, struggling sincerely for illu- 
mination. Later in life, so the story goes, 
he became so inordinately attached to a pet 
deer he had saved from a watery grave that 
he lost all interest in his devotions and medi- 
tations, spending all his time in fondling and 
caring for the deer. In his dying moment, 
instead of thinking about God, he became 
completely engrossed with worries as to what 
would happen to his pet after his death. As a 
result, he was born as a deer in his next in- 
carnation, but he had the memory of his 
previous life and folly. Setbacks like this 
are only temporary and not permanent, and 
they prepare the way for greater progress and 
development. 

The root cause of all evil is ignorance; it 
is ignorance that is responsible for our embo- 
diment and repeated incarnations as well as 
retrogressions. With the dawning of know- 
ledge there is an end of all trouble. Buddha 
has rightly said : 

Many a House of life 

Hath held me — seeking ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught ; 

Sore was my ceaseless strife ! 



But now, 

Thou Builder of this Tabernacle — Thou ! 

I know Thee! Never shalt Thou build again 
These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the clay ; 

Broken Thy house is, and the ridge-pole split! 

Delusion fashioned it ! 

Safe pass I thence — deliverance to obtain. 

(The Light of Asia — Edwin Arnold) 




ECONOMIC INDIA TOMORROW 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 



Spiritual. Remaking 

It is a new world in which we are living 
today in the perspective of developments 
during the last fifty years. The half century 
or so since Vivekananda’s lecture at the Par- 
liament of Religions, Chicago (1893), and the 
establishment by him of Prabuddha Bharat a 
(1896) has been an epoch of profound spir- 
itual remakings. The creative urges of man 
as an individual and in interhuman relations 
have been manifesting themselves in novel 
forms. The re-creation of spirituality is a 
fait accompli in the most diverse phases of 
life in East and West. A tremendous intel- 
lectual and moral rebirth of mankind is on 
among the masses and the classes. 

The transformation of the human spirit is 
prominent in the fields of belles-lettres and 
artistic creativities no less than in those of 
philosophical speculation. Religion has been 
becoming less and less formal or theocratic 
and more and more humane or spiritual. In 
private and public morality ‘social work’ 
has been superseding the charity and philan- 
thropy of the religionistic ideologies. 

The expansion of Asian freedom is a con- 
spicuous fact of the international transforma- 
tion of our own times. The growth of 
nationalism in subject peoples, on the one 
hand, as also the emergence of neo-demo- 
cracy and neo-despotocracy and of neo- 
socialism and neo-capitalism in the two hemi- 
spheres, on the other, are no less characteris- 
tic features of new spirituality in the poli- 
tical domain. It is, moreover the age of 
Lenin, the exponent of the totalitarian aboli- 
tion of private capital and private profit, 
and the champion of the absolution of 
colonies, dependencies and foreign rule. 

In the relations hetween East and West 
the chauvinism and ethnoeentrism of the 
alleged superior races have been definitely 
cheeked and are being slowly replaced by the 



facts and ideals of racial equality and aboli- 
tion of albinocracy. Eur-America has learnt 
to set limits to its megalomania vis-u-vas 
Asia. We encounter here a world-wide spir- 
itual revolution of the first magnitude. Note- 
worthy in this connection are the contribu- 
tions of the ‘Ramakrishna Empire’, — the 
Greater India of the twentieth century, — to 
the evolution of the new order in interhuman 
relations . 1 

No less conspicuous as embodiments of 
mankind’s spiritual progress in recent years 
are the discoveries of exact science and the 
inventions of technocracy. But no spiritual 
transformations of the past half century can 
be described as more monumental and epoch- 
making than the revolutions in the socio- 
economic plane. These last revolutions are 
indeed organically linked up with the techno- 
scientific transformations. 

The Problem before Backward Economies 

The analysis of the international statistics 
of arthik unnati (economic progress) as well 
as of the equations of world-economy enables 
us to visualize comparative technocracy and 
industrialism in a thoroughly realistic man- 
ner. The economic indices can leave no 
doubt as to the higher and lower potentials 
or achievements of different regions or peoples. 
In such a study the amount of progress 
achieved cannot remain an uncertain quan- 
tity. The equation A (1940) = X A (1905) 
conveys the most palpable and simple reality. 
The grades of industrial revolution establish 
themselves automatically. The differentia 
between Industrial Revolution II and Indus- 
trial Revolution I become matters of first 
postulate. 

In the paper on ‘Trusts and Rationaliza- 

1 B. K. Sarkar : India’s Epochs in World Cul- 

ture ( Prabuddha Bharata, July, August, Septem- 
ber, 1941). 
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tion : Aspects of the New Industrial Revolu- 
tion’ published in the Journal of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce for September 
1927 the present author dwelt at length on 
these grades of transformation or degrees of 
revolution. For the purposes of applied 
economics and economic planning no study 
is more fruitful and suggestive. If it is true 
that a second revolution has broken in upon 

a previous revolution the problem before 

■*» ^ 

backward economies becomes perfectly clear. 
First, they have to assess the amount of 
their backwardness. Secondly, they have to 
devise ways and means for catching up. 
Economic planning is for them but a pro- 
gramme of catching up with the nearest go- 
ahead and dealing with the ‘lags’ one by 
one, in a pragmatic and realistic manner. 

Post-war India 

A plan for Economic Revolution in Post-war 
India, lias been issued by some industrialists 
of Bombay (January 1944). It is always 
useful to discuss the far-off divine events. 
But as in every other country, belligerent or 
neutral, in India also post-war reconstruc- 
tion will have to attend to the problems of 
famine, epidemics, business failures, and 
unemployment. The immediate economic 
requirements of India tomorrow will have to 
be met, no matter what be the ultimate goal. 
Post-war economy is essentially the economy 
of demobilization. The fundamental problem 
is to decide as to how much of the war-time 
state controls in industry, trade, currency 
and agriculture, as well as employment, prices 
and wages ought to be maintained in order 
that demobilization may be prevented from 
producing its worst effects. Reconstruction 
problems before India are bound to be in the 
main of the same order as those before 
other countries. 

In the present conditions of under-deve- 
lopment the temptation to indulge in com- 
prehensive schemes and fundamental prin- 
ciples of planned industrialization is bound 
to be great. For the time being, let us 
combat that temptation in a deliberate 
manner. Since 1907 the present author has 



been issuing schemes, plans or creeds for 
theorists and public workers. Some of the 
most pressing needs of India in the immediate 
future which have been discussed in one or 
other of those creeds are being enumerated 
below. The object is to suggest a few 
channels along which the demobilized 
resources in finance and personnel may be 
utilized. 

The plan, designed as it is for ail the pro- 
vinces of India, comprises the following 
items : 

A. Techno-industrial 

1. Electrification of every municipal 
area, in order that, among other things, 
cheap power may be conveniently rendered 
available to small and medium industries. 
(The municipalities in India are approxi- 
mately 1,000 in number). 

2. Construction of roads, inter-district and 
intra-district, with a view, among other 
things, to facilitating the marketing of agri- 
cultural goods. The poverty of Bengal, espe- 
cially of East Bengal and Assam, in roads, 
is notorious. Motor roads between Bhubri 
and Chandpur on the one hand and Sadiya 
and Chittagong on the other have long been 
overdue. Perhaps some of them are already 
under construction as military necessities. 

8. Erection of ship-yards and equipment 
of harbours at diverse maritime centres and 
river-mouths. Narayanganj (Dacca) and 
Chandpur (Comilla), for instance, may be 
singled out as first-class sites for seaports in 
East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta. 

B. The Standard of Living of Peasants , 

Workmen and Clerks 

1. Allocation of special funds (of large 
size) such as may be rendered available to 
individual cultivators through co-operative 
societies at convenient rates of interest. 

2. Introduction of compulsory social insur- 
ance among working-men and other employees 
with adequate state grants. (A Bill is in 
preparation). 

The standard of living and efficiency of the 
masses in villages and towns is likely to be 
raised in a special manner by the above two 
measures. 
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C. Socio-economic 

1. Training and employment of women 
in health and other social services at the 
rate of one for each union board. (The 
number of union boards is about 5,000 in 
Bengal). 

2. Intensified campaign (large-scale pump, 
ing, land reclamation, training of rivers, irri- 
gation, etc.) for the eradication of malaria, 
district by district. 

8. Enactment of consolidated Public 
Health Act. (A Public Health Act has 
already been passed in Madras in 1938). 

It may be regarded as the irreducible mini- 
mum of techno-industrial and socio-economic 
planning during the period of ‘reconstruc- 
tion 5 in the narrow sense, say, five years 
from the end of the war. A large part of 
the personnel technocratically educated and 
disciplined during World War II is likely to 
be absorbed through road-making, electrifica- 
tion, port construction, river-engineering and 
allied industrial projects. An avenue may 
then be found for taking charge of large 
numbers that are bound to be thrown on the 
unemployed list as soon as demobilization 
commences. 

For an outsider who is not in the know 
as to the exact kind of industries that the 
war-economy has brought into life or expan- 
sion it is not possible to say how many of 
them ought to be maintained and under what 
patterns. The re-distribution of working- 
men and clerks also among new workshops 
and business concerns can likewise be sug- 
gested only by persons acquainted with the 
activities of the war supply and other offices. 

Idealism of the Bombay Plan 

Of course, this prescription, modest as it is, 
cannot be expected to bring the Indian in- 
fant mortality down to the Anglo-American 
level or raise the expectation of life up to 
the German level in seven or ten years, as 
reconstruction-planners would wish. Nor can 
the national income per capita be possibly 
augmented hundred per cent within a quin- 



quennium or so as a result of the carrying 
out of the simple scheme of the eight items 
formulated here. It would be but crying for 
the moon if on the strength of these recom- 
mendations India were to emulate within a 
decade or so the figures exhibited in Japanese 
Trade and Industry by the Mitsubishi Econo- 
mic Research Bureau (London, 1936) or 
National Income in Japan (Japanese Econo- 
mic Federation, Tokyo, 1939). No economic 
millennium is in contemplation. And as for 
the federated world-state of human brother- 
hood and inter-racial amity, this humble plan 
is the furthest removed from that consumma- 
tion. 

It is superfluous to observe that the plan 
put forward in this modest fashion would 
appear too elementary and primitive by the 
side of the programme suggested in The 
Condition of Britain (London, 1937) by G. D. 
H. and M. I. Cole. That work, of course, deals 
with pre-war conditions and formulates funda- 
mental policies. Nor is it possible to 
encounter here the planifications attempted 
in Turkey under Kemal Ataturk since 1923 
and especially since 1933, the year of her 
first five-year plan. It is from a hated con- 
dition of semicolonie prevailing during the 
previous half-century that Turkey has been 
emancipated by comprehensive state inter- 
vention in the domain of agriculture as well 
as by state aids to industry, as one under- 
stands from Conker and Witmeur’s Redresse- 
ment economique et Industrialisation de la 
nouvelle Turquie (Paris, 1937, pp. 41-54, 123- 
153, 174-239). 

The 10,000-crore-finance envisaged by the 
Bombay Plan is certainly very heartening. 
But the Plan is vitiated by fallacies of 
which the plan-makers are not unconscious. 
First, it assumes the emergence of a 
‘National Government. 5 Secondly, it as- 
sumes the emancipation of India’s economic 
policy — ‘full freedom in economic matters’ — 
from the British Empire-economy. No plan 
could be more superbly idealistic and wide 
of the mark in regard to the realities. 




THE MAD WORLD WE LIVE IN 

By Swami Pavitrananda 

My ear is pained. 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

— William Cowper 



I 

The world seems to be in a melting pot. 
All the furies of hell have, as it were, been 
let loose on earth. The devil-dance of de- 
struction is going on ail around. Passions of 
nations as well as of individuals have run so 
high that they are not conscious of what they 
have been doing. Persons who in private life 
could not stand the sight of the slightest 
suffering of a single individual very readily be- 
come the instrument of slaughtering human 
beings on an incredibly large scale. Rather 
they take pride in that and become elated at 
the success of their actions. It is said that a 
boy who was taken to see a military display 
cried out in excitement, ‘Were these soldiers 
once men ?’ Yes, persons who are perfectly 
human in private or domestic life commit 
such acts of savagery when called to the army 
that one is apt to exclaim in great surprise 
and agony, ‘Were these people once men ?’ 
A crime cannot be exonerated simply because 
it is done on a huge scale. The value of 
truth does not diminish if, say, all the people 
of the world unhesitatingly take to falsehood. 
By an Act of Parliament falsehood cannot be 
given the dignity and status of truth. In the 
same way, because it suits political purpose or 
satisfies the ambition, whim, or caprice of a 
dictator we cannot shut our eyes to the in- 
human cruelty that is done in waging a war. 

It seems man is vying with savage beings 
or wild creatures as to who can excel whom 
in acts of brutality. Even wild animals do 
not find so much joy in destroying lives as do 
men in times of war. Animals kill their prey 
forced by the dire necessity of hunger, but 
men cause the slaughter of human lives moved 
by passion, greed, or avarice, though they are 
endowed with intelligence and powers of dis- 
crimination and judgement. Wild animals’ 



power of committing mischief is limited, but 
man’s power of committing havoc is immense 
and it is increasing with the passage of time 
and the discoveries of modern science. 

Formerly only the combatants would suf- 
fer death or physical injury in times of war. 
But nowadays it is a totalitarian war— the 
lives of the civil population also are con- 
stantly in danger. Innocent men and 
women, helpless babies and children, the dis- 
abled and the diseased — none are safe. Ra- 
ther the civil population suffers more than the 
military. For it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to give sufficient protection to the vast popu- 
lation of a country. It is a war of nerves. 
Sometimes a great havoc is deliberately done 
to the civil propulation, so that the morale 
of a country or a nation may be broken. 

One of the most important problems of the 
world is war. For there is nothing so destruc- 
tive as war — specially in these days of scienti- 
fic development. Flood and famine, epide- 
mics or cataclysm of nature cannot compare 
with the world-wide havoc that is being done 
by the present war. It seems that the clock 
of civilization has been turned back and some 
nemesis has willed that the fruit of human 
labour for thousands of years mnst be de- 
stroyed. Some say that the after-effects of 
the present war will be no less disastrous than 
what is being witnessed at present. Many 
problems will arise after the war which will 
be difficult to tackle, specially as the resources 
left behind will necessarily be very small. 
Besides, different nations of the world — as 
almost all of them are engaged in fighting- 
will feel too much exhausted to face new facts 
and fresh situations. So the future is gloomy 
as much as the present is disheartening. 

II 

Some philosophers and thinkers now and 
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then raise the question, whether war could 
be avoided ; if it could not be avoided whether 
there could be any better and more humane 
substitute for the present form of war. After 
each war this problem comes to the forefront, 
is discussed and debated by political leaders 
and thinkers who then talk in terms of the 
highest idealism, but the general feeling is 
that war will recur periodically after every 
quarter of a century. The vanquished, and 
humiliated nations will take that period to 
recoup their strength and the fight will again 
ensue. Unless the fundamental cause of war 
is seen and recognized and radically cured, 
there will always remain the chance that there 
will be volcanic eruptions of military sav- 
agery. Political leaders, when they talk of 
war aims or of the plans of reconstruction 
after the war, clothe their thoughts in words 
which outwardly seem highly commendable. 
But do these utterances always come from 
their heart? Are they sincere and earnest 
in what they say or do they themselves really 
believe in what they declare ? One great 
curse of the modern civilization is the painful 
disparity between thoughts and words. One 
thinks vilely, but talks politely. Language 
has nowadays become the art not of express- 
ing but of hiding one’s thoughts. This is 
very often seen in the so-called refined and 
civilized society, but nowhere is it so keenly 
experienced as in the field of politics. 

With reference to the disarmament pro- 
posal made by the Russian Government in 
the Hague Conference, Tolstoy wrote in 1900: 

But strange, unexpected, and indecent as such 
proposal was — especially at the very time when 
orders were being given to increase its army — 
the words publicly in the hearing of the people 
were such that for the sake of appearances the 
Governments of the other Powers could not decline 
the comical and evidently insincere consultation ; 
and also the delegates met — knowing in advance 
that nothing would come of it — and for several 
weeks (during which they drew good salaries) 
though they were laughing in their sleeves, they 
all conscientiously pretended to be much occupied 
in arranging peace among the nations. 

Has the world become wiser or people more 
sincere since then? Mon. Romain Rolland 
said in the year 1931 : 

Our civilization in its dire peril has vainly 
invoked the spell of great words : Right, Liberty, 



Co-operation, the Peace of Geneva or Washington 
— but such words are void or filled with poison- 
ous gas. Nobody believes in them. 

Some time after the last Great War, the 
famous British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, who piloted the nation in war times 
said in regret, 

After each and all of the solemn pacts signed 
by the civilized nations of the world, outlawing 
war as a means of settling disputes, armaments 
have increased in virtually every country that 
signed the pacts. 

And the result is the present world con- 
flagration. 

The suspicion that the peace that will come 
after the present World War will be at best 
of a very temporary nature, has already been 
exercising the minds of many. So we find 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek broadcasting from 
Chungking : 

The peace which we want must not be a nega- 
tive peace*; it must not be a passive but an 
active peace ; it must not be a transient but an 
abiding peace, and finally it must be a genuine 
and not a fraudulent peace. 

Ill 

Various factors have been suggested as being 
the causes of war. Some of them are: (1) 

Economic exploitation, (2) Political rivalry, 
(3) Greed for colonial expansion or unwilling- 
ness to part with what a nation has already 
seized, (4) If there is war it serves the vested 
interests of some capitalists, specially of those 
who manufacture war goods, (5) The excite- 
ment of war is a relief to those wealthy persons 
who find their life full of boredom and mono- 
tony, (6) The personal ambition of some 
dictator to leave a name behind, and so on. 

It is true that the general masses do not 
want war. They are unwillingly dragged to 
it. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain, after 
the Munich Pact, received thousands and 
thousands of congratulatory letters from 
English men and women for averting a great 
catastrophe. Then the question is, Why is 
it that the masses become unwilling victims 
of or a party to war ? Why cannot they 
resist it? These are days of democracy; one 
of the aims of the Allies taking part in the 
present war is declared as making the world 
safe for democracy. But in the democracy as 
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it is, people’s voice really does not count 
much. Votes are manoeuvred, popular 
opinion is marshalled, mass feeling is aroused 
by interested parties, and the average 
men are blindly led to do what they have to 
repent at leisure. The masses cannot simply 
resist the effect of excitement and passion, or 
have not the eyes to see or the power to judge 
what is what. And it is the masses who are 
the backbone of a nation, it is they who really 
constitute power and strength. It is a great 
pity that it is they who suffer most in times 
of war : they sacrifice their lives for a pittance, 
they suffer untold misery in the front and at 
home, they sell their conscience, deaden their 
feelings and stifle their reasoning faculty to 
worship the god of war. But for what end ? 
What do they gain even if the war is won ? 

A German soldier, taking part in the Prus- 
sian War, wrote, 



My deepest conviction is that war is only trade 
oil a large scale — the ambitious and powerful trade 
with the happiness of the peoples. 

And what horrors do we not suffer from it! 
Never shall I forget the pitiful groans that pierced 
one to the marrow! 

People who never did each other any harm 
begin to slaughter one another like wild animals, 
and petty, slavish souls implicate the good God, 
making Him their confederate in such deeds. 



Ultimately it comes to this: The masses 

do not want war. Unwillingly and helplessly 
are they drawn to it. They are led like drum- 
driven cattle to where they do not 
know till there is no opportunity to turn back. 
In war times when passions run high or excite- 
ment is at white heat, it is hard to believe 
this — it might even be out of tune to utter 
this — but when the time and opportunity 
come for calm thinking after the war, every- 
body feels the truth of this. That has been 
the experience of every war. 



IV 

If we want a better world to live in, if we 
want to stop this process of periodical des- 
truction by war, what is required is to evolve 
a better type of people who will think in 
terms of a high ideal and will be strong 
enough to follow their ideas into practice. 
The most unfortunate tiling in the present- 
9 



day world is that we are giving less and less 
importance to moral and spiritual values. 
People might talk high philosophy in acade- 
mic circles, even political leaders might 
attune their speeches to a high pitch of 
idealism, but in actual practice they throw 
all their theories to scrap-heap. They say 
that in the day-to-day living high philosophy 
cannot have any place unless one deliberately 
wants to make oneself a fool. That is what 
they cal] practicality. Truth is truth for all 
time. There cannot be one truth on Sundays, 
and another truth on week-days. If truth 
has got any value it must cover our whole 
life, it must regulate every bit of our activ- 
ities. The fact that the majority is too weak 
to follow that, does not mean that truth has 
got no value, that it should be discarded. In 
the political field the majority is supposed to 
be controlling the minority, but in the moral 
and spiritual world it is the minority who 
regulates the life of the majority. That is 
the normal rule. One Buddha or a Christ 
influences the conduct and activities of mil- 
lions and millions of people for centuries and 
centuries. The voice of the majority is not 
always the voice of truth. Simply because 
the majority of people in the world pays no 
heed to moral and spiritual values, one cannot 
say they have no place in man’s life. It is 
just the other way. Because the majority 
are too weak to follow any ideal, they speak 
in terms of their weakness. So beware of 
them. The great Chinese philosopher Lao- 
tze said, ‘Those who know me are but few, 
and on that account my honour is the 
greater.’ 

But truth will not cease to have its way, 
simply because man does not show allegiance 
to it. If man shows no respect for truth, he 
will do that to, his own cost. And the present 
world is paying that cost. The simple words 
of Buddha ‘conquer hatred by love,’ contain 
much greater wisdom than all that are being 
said by the so-called leaders of the world 
through platform, press, and radio. It is 
strange that the prophets belonging to differ- 
ent times and lands say exactly the same 
thing. Lao-tze said : ‘To the good I would 

be good : to the not-good I would also be 
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good, in order to make them good.’ 
Christ said: ‘Love your enemies, bless them 

that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.’ These are the 
most practical philosophy of life. Whoever 
has made even an attempt to follow that in 
practice knows the value of these precepts. 
It is true that many will find it hard to believe 
them, and more will find it very difficult to 
practise them, but those who will have the 
courage and determination to follow the ideal 
will soon cease to have any enemy. Prophets 
all over the world have undeniably proved 
that in their own lives, and many persons, 
belonging to a higher strata of humanity, 
have more or less come to the same result. 
Formal, credal, and organized religions are 
covered so much with weeds and overgrowth 
that people are scared away at their very 
mention. People have their grievances 
against religions and they deserve sympathy. 
But the truths discovered by prophets are 
quite different from the shapes their, teach- 
ings have taken in the hands of their fol- 
lowers in degraded days. Truths will live 
for eternity, attenuated truths will have but 

a short existence. It is but meet that we 

■< 

should stand by truths that have stood the 
test of time. 

V 

It is through the educated people that ideas 
filter down to the masses. It is the educated 
people who are mostly responsible for break- 
ing all canons of moral behaviour. It is 
they who commit the greatest amount of 
harm to civilization. Through education 
they acquire power and intelligence, which 
more often than not are directed to doing 
mischief. Moreover, the education that is 
now imparted has not as its aim making men 
better types of humanity but making them 
good citizens. And what does good citizen- 
ship mean ? It is that one should completely 
identify oneself with the wish and desire of 
the State however objectionable they may be. 
Sometimes education is definitely aimed at 
making young men war-minded and grow 
with feelings of hatred against other races. 



nations, or countries; as such they become 
potentially explosive substances. 

Hitler wrote in Mein Kampj: 

There were a great number of weak points in 
German education before the War. It was 
fashioned on an one-sided system with a view to 
mere knowledge and very little with a view to 
practical ability. Still less score was set on 
formation of character, very little on encouraging 
the joy of responsibility, and none at all on culti- 
vation of will-power and decision. The result of 
this was not the strong man, but rather the pliable 
possessor of much knowledge. 

The more intellectual our statesmen, for in- 
stance, were, the Aveaker most of them were in real 
accomplishment. 

So according to him education should be 
directed towards increasing the will-power 
of the boys — making them strong in body, 
vigorous in mind, capable of quick decisions 
and confident actions. These things sound 
very good. But what is the deeper aim of 
this education ? The great Feuhrer said : 

Their whole education and training must be 
directed towards giving them a conviction that 
they are superior to others. Through bodily 
strength and skill the youth must recover the faith 
in the unconquerableness of his nation. For what 
once led the German hosts to victory was the 
sum of the confidence which each individual felt 

in himself, and all felt in their leaders But that 

conviction can only be the final product of a senti- 
ment shared by millions of individuals. 

Indeed this is regular military training intro- 
duced into educational institutions. 

Similar is the idea, more or less, behind 
the training of young men in many other 
countries, if not in all of them. 

Now, if through regular drilling the will- 
power of the boys can be developed and 
directed to military aims, why not try the 
same experiment to moral and spiritual pur- 
poses ? It is too true that educated people 
very often lack will-power and the courage 
to act. They theoretically discuss many 
ideas, dissect and analyse many subtle prob- 
lems of philosophy and religion, but have 
not the power and perseverance to put a 
single idea into practice. Real education is 
not the stuffing of human brains with un- 
digested ideas and information but making 
men morally and spiritually better. One 
single idea put into practice is better than 
the reading of thousands of books if that 
leaves no influence on one’s character. 
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Some wiii argue that a nation becomes too 
weak for the struggle for existence if too 
much emphasis is given on the cultivation 
of moral virtues. ‘Look at the militaristic 
nations,’ they will say, ‘how powerful they 
have grown. Look at Germany, look also at 
the Eastern country Japan, and look at the 
condition of India and China.’ No doubt 
those nations which concentrate their atten- 
tion on military power achieve dazzling 
results; but that success is only temporary 
— it does not last long. A nation which is not 
based on any idealism higher than aggres- 
sion, conquest, trade, and commerce cannot 
last long. The present condition of India 
and China is no doubt deplorable. But India 
and China have outlived many civilizations 
which have been wiped off from the face of 
the earth. And India and China are nations 
which have not crossed their borders for 
material conquest, have never coveted the 
wealth of their neighbours. If Indians have 
gone outside, they have always gone with a 
message of peace and goodwill. The influ- 
ence of India on the outside world had 
always a civilizing effect. Even in her pre- 
sent degraded condition India evaluates life 
in terms of high idealism ; she has been pro- 
ducing thinkers, saints and prophets who 
represent the highest level of humanity. The 
nations who swear by military strength and 
suffer from spiritual bankruptcy are destined 
to perish. That is the verdict of history. 
But the lessons of history have got very little 
influence on the nations which are intoxi- 
cated with powers or have sold their souls to 
market-places. It has been very pertinently 
said that we learn only from history that 
mankind learns nothing from history. 

VI 

In the course of the last two or three 
hundred years the thought process of the 
world has taken a definite turn. With the 
birth of modern science and greater and 
greater discoveries of the secrets of nature, 
people have been putting less and less import- 
ance on inner life and stressing more and 
more only outward activities. The secrets of 



external nature excite our greater interest 
than do the laws of inner world, because the 
former yield more tangible and immediate 
results. Science has placed immense power 
in the hands of man. But power can be 
directed to baser ends as much as to nobler 
aims. To the ethically deteriorating nations 
and men science has become an instrument 
of evil as is sadly witnessed all around. 

Science has given us speed and easy means 
of communication, it has given us comfort 
and convenience, but has it increased the 
happiness of mankind ? People can fly through 
the air, race through the sea, but how to 
live on the earth they do not know. Under 
the stress of the modern civilization they are 
living a hectic life, they are always busy, 
excited, and in a high-strung condition of 
mind. Those who lack occupation or work 
do not know what to do with their time; 
their leisure is much more killing than any 
hard work. So they go in for cheap sensa- 
tions; failing any, they create them. They 
go op. world tours, undertake mountain 
expeditions, indulge in the intoxication of 
adventures and enterprises, finding joy in 
risking lives. It is said of a madman that 
having nothing else to do he began to rim 
and run till he fell down exhausted and died. 
That is exactly the condition of the modern 
man. He lacks poise, he has not the equili- 
brium of mind. Some devil, as it were, 
chases him, and he runs and runs till he falls 
down dead. 

One forgets that the peace and happiness 
which one seeks in life cannot be had in the 
outside world, but they come only from the 
controlling of the internal nature. One may 
rule the waves, one may annihilate distance, 
one may have powers over external nature, 
but unless and until one masters the secrets 
of inner life, one is far, far from having any 
glimpse of real peace. Nemesis, as it were, 
has made man’s senses out-going, only he 
who can turn them inward can taste peace 
and happiness. With all his pomp and 
wealth, pride and self-conceit, man is not a 
master of himself, he is a slave, an abject 
and miserable slave — slave to his passions, 
greed, avarice, and thousand and one 
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vagaries of mind. Control them, and you 
are free, you are happy. But how many 
can do that ? How many even feel the neces- 
sity of that ? The crux of all human prob- 
lems is not political liberty, economic free- 
dom, abolition of capitalism, the pulling down 
of aristocracy, but the control over the inner 
self. Man commits wrong in private life, in 
the domestic world, in national and inter- 
national spheres, because he has no control 
over himself. Before he is conscious of what 
he has been doing, he has done the most 
diabolical action. Saint Paul said, ‘What I 
want to do I cannot do, and I do what I 
do not want to do.’ Yes, that is the greatest 
tragedy in man’s life in this world. 

Now, what is the remedy ? Man has lived 
but a few thousands of years on this earth. 
That period is but nothing in comparison 



with the age of the planet we inhabit. Man 
has been learning and has much to learn. 
Nations are having experiences; who knows 
they will grow wiser by these lessons? In 
life, they say, from enjoyment springs the 
real germ of renunciation. The man who 
has tasted life to the brim thinks of the exist- 
ence beyond or behind life. Torn with con- 
flict, lacerated by struggles, disgusted with 
the results of uncontrolled actions and the 
effect of unbridled thoughts, weary and 
jaded, the world is bound to turn inward and 

seek the deeper secrets of life in order to get 

* 

peace. In the meantime those who think 
and feel, and are anxious and worried about 
the present situation of the world may try 
to emphasize the message of those who have 
known and mastered the secrets of inner life 
— the god-men on earth. 



INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE AND SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 

By Prof. D. S. Sarma, m.a. 



It is interesting to observe that many of 
the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa were at first members of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahma- 
nanda, Swami Saradananda, and Swami 
Ramakrishnananda who were the great pillars 
of the Ramakrishna movement, had been first 
attracted to the Brahmo Samaj and been 
among its most ardent members. And 
what is more, Sri Ramakrishna is re- 
ported to have exerted very great 
influence on the minds of some of the 
prominent leaders themselves of the Brahmo 
Samaj — Keshub Chunder S'en, Pratap Chun- 
der Mozoomdar and Pandit Sivanatha Sastri. 
It is worth while inquiring into the causes of 
these happenings, because most of our mod- 
ern educated men, especially the products 
of our universities, are more or less in the 
position of those young men of Calcutta who 
first sought shelter in the Brahmo Samaj 
and who afterwards became the monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

To put the matter briefly, what Sri Rama- 



krishna did was to lift these young men who 
came to him from a merely intellectual plane 
to a spiritual plane. What is the difference 
between these two planes? How does intel- 
lectual knowledge differ from spiritual ex- 
perience ? Intellectual knowledge shows us 
only the variety in the world. It assures us 
that time and space are ultimate realities. 
It infers that the individual is ever an iso- 
lated unit. Thus it gives us what our scrip- 
tures call avidya , which means not so much 
ignorance as imperfect knowledge. On the 
other hand, spiritual experience reveals to 
us the unity behind all this variety and 
makes us see that the world is not really 
what it seems. It makes us realize that the 
world is only everlasting Now appearing as 
succession in time, and everlasting Here ap- 
pearing as extension in space. The world is 
not unreal, but it is reality in disguise. As 
the Is ha Upanishad says, the face of Truth 
is ever hidden behind a golden disc. The 
white light of eternity comes to us through 
the prism of time, space, and number and is 
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spread out into a spectrum of seven colours. 
The spectrum is not unreal, it is only the 
white light in disguise, as it were. So it is 
in a spectral world that we live. When we 
recognize only the variety in the world and 
lose sight of the unity in it, we may be said 
to be moving in a world of shadows, a truly 
spectral world. Intellectual knowledge gives 
us only this kind of world, whereas spiritual 
experience takes us to the other side of the 
prism, where the white light of unity is not 
broken up into fragments of colours and 
where we experience Reality as it is. 

The Bhagavad Gita lays stress on this dis- 
tinction between the One and the many and 
says that all creatures, as creatures, are sub- 
ject to a common delusion which prevents 
them from seeing the One beyond. It does 
not speak, of course, of the prism made up 
of time, space, and number, as we have done. 
The prism it speaks of is made up of the 
three gunas — tamos , rajas , and sattva. 

Employing the scientific concepts of its time, 
the great scripture speaks of the threefold 
dispositions of Nature and of the cosmic de- 
lusion caused by them in the minds of all 
creatures. It says 

There is no creature here on earth, nor again 
among the gods in heaven, which is free from the 
three dispositions of Nature, (XVIII, 49). 



And the Avatara of the Gita observes : 



Deluded by these threefold dispositions 
Nature, this world does not know me, who a 
above them and eternal. 



of 



II 



Sometimes the Gita also speaks of the de- 
lusion caused by the pairs of opposites — 
pleasure and pain, heat and cold, love and 
hatred. It implies that our creatureliness lies 
in being affected by these pairs, and that our 
divinity consists in recognizing their polarity 
and raising ourselves above the realm of re- 
lativity. For the Bhagavan says : 

Deluded are all beings born, 0 Arjuna, bewitched 
by the pairs that spring from love and hatred. 

But righteous men in whom sin has come to an 
end — they are free from the delusion of the pairs 
and worship me, steadfast in their vows- 
(VII, 27, 28). 

Thus the spiritual plane is beyond the pairs 
of opposites. It is also beyond the threefold 
dispositions of Nature. Our delusion is both 



individual and cosmic. The dispositions of 
Nature give us our threefold being — physical, 
mental, and moral. The spiritual plane is 
entirely different from the psychic plane, 
whether the latter is considered in its intel- 
lectual or emotional or even moral aspect. 
As Browning says in his Abt Vogler , out of 
three sounds we frame ‘not a fourth sound, 
but a star.’ 

On the spiritual plane, God is not a mere 
logical concept or a mere poetical concept. 
He is not a logical concept for explaining 
the fact of creation, nor a poetical concept 
serving as a centre for our feelings of love 
and worshipful admiration. On the spiritual 
plane, He is a real Presence, the only Reality 
that there is. On the intellectual plane, we 
take a self-centred view of all things, on the 
spiritual plane we take a God-centred view. 
The difference between the two is similar to 
that between the Ptolemaic astronomy and 
the Copernican astronomy. In the former 
the earth is the centre of the universe and 
the sun goes round it, in the latter the sun 
is the centre and the earth goes round it 
along with the other planets. Similarly, 
in mere intellectual knowledge the self is the 
centre of all things, the old Adam is secure 
in his seat; whereas in spiritual experience 
God is the centre and the self fades away. 
In spiritual realization God is no longer a 
mere ideal, but a fact. He is no longer an 
object, but the eternal subject. We no 
longer aspire, but experience. We no longer 
chase what ought to be, but reach what is. 
We pass from the realm of the Law of Karma 
to the realm of the Law of Prema. We move 
away from the Law of retributive Justice to 
the Law of self-forgetting Love. 

Therefore, on the spiritual plane, our reli- 
gion does not consist of any articles of creed 
or dogmas or doctrines. These belong to the 
realm of the intellect. They are intellectual 
formulae. They are not pure gold, but current 
coin in which gold is mixed with baser metals 
so as to form a durable alloy. On the spiri- 
tual plane, our religion consists of experiences 
and realizations. Creeds can be taught by 
means of books, lectures and sermons. But 
experiences can be evoked only by the con- 
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tact of a living teacher who dwells in the 
spirit. In the former there is much cry and 
little wool, in the latter there is little or no 
cry but abundant wool of the finest quality. 
In religion, more than in anything else, is 
the adage true that says, ‘Speech is silvern, 
but silence is golden.’ 

On the spiritual level, again, all the vari- 
ous religions of the world are instinctively 
seen as representing the various grades of 
experience of the religious soul. So also the 
various sects in a religion. And so also the 
various kinds of sadhanas , from the worship 
of images to the contemplation of Nirguna 
Brahman. No arguments are needed here for 
toleration. No condescension is required to 
sympathize with idol-worship. For all ways 
of approach are instinctively seen and felt to 
be His ways, as all names and forms are seen 
and felt to be His names and forms. On the 
intellectual level we have a high-brow, res- 
pectable religion. On the spiritual level we 
have a religion of loving accommodation and 
true brotherhood. The former is paper 
flower, the latter is a living flower on a 
living tree. 

So in the lives of Swami Vivekananda and 
the other Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order, 
who came with modern education and saw the 
land of their hearts’ desire in the courtyard 
of the temple at Dakshineshwar, we have a 
deathless lesson given to those of us who give 
lectures on religion or listen to them and who 
write books on religion or read them. The 
lesson is that true religion is to be sought 
not on the intellectual plane but on the spir- 
itual plane — not in creeds and formulas but 
in experience and realization. 

Again, the greatness of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa is that, when he attained to the 
spiritual level through his sadhanas , he was 
not content to remain there always. A true 
saint and mystic never does. It is a false 
charge that is brought against Eastern mys- 



tics that they lose themselves on the heights 
of contemplation, that they do not bring any 
glad tidings to the suffering humanity 
below. This may be true of the lesser mys- 
tics and Yogis, but not of the great mystics 
of India. It is not true, for instance, of 
Buddha or of Shankara. It is likewise not 
true of Sri Ramakrishna. For, after his illu- 
mination, he taught day and night and gave 
illumination to a number of disciples who 
afterwards spread themselves and illumined 
others who had never seen the Master. If 
he was unlike the Brahmo Samaj leaders in 
many respects, he was also unlike the monks 
of the type of Totapuri, his own teacher. He 
felt he had a mission in life and he fulfilled 
it. Employing a figure used by Sri Rama- 
krishna himself, we may say that he was not 
always on the terrace of realization, he often 
came down the staircase of s adhana and 
helped people to ascend the various steps of 
it. That is why the movement associated 
with his name is a genuine incarnation of 
Hinduism. It is as if one of the Upanishadic 
seers came back into the world to guide the 
footsteps of modern India in the realm of 
spirit. The Ramakrishna movement is not 
only a genuine but also a full incarnation of 
Hinduism, for it discards no part of the Hindu 
religious tradition, it draws no line at the 
Vedas or the Puranas. It excludes no forms 
of divinity and no modes of worship. Also, 
it is a truly dynamic incarnation, as it seeks 
to solve vexed social problems like those 
of the caste system and untouchability, not by 
reform propaganda but by evoking the divine 
love in the hearts of men. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that so long as the Ramakrishna 
movement is faithful to the Master’s princi- 
ple that true religion dwells not on intellec- 
tual heights but in spiritual depths, that it 
consists not in subtle arguments but in rich 
experiences, it will continue to be a mighty 
power for good in the country. 




THE PROBLEM OF MECHANIZATION AND THE ART OF LIFE 

By Swami Maithilyananda 



I 

A modern man is terribly laced with the 
problem of mechanization. The present- 
day civilization has walled him within the 
artificial confines of a machine-dominated 
life and has fostered in him a strange sense 
of illusory security and self-sufficiency. It 
has tended to shut man off from living con- 
tact with the world of nature — its beauties 
and benefactions. Men of deeper under- 
standing are alive to the fact and declare 
that it is crushing the very soul out of 
humanity. It seems that the modern world 
is in the grip of those forces that make for 
universal ruin and the brutalization of 
human nature. 

Glancing over the history of mankind we 
find that the problem of mechanization arose 
on the day when man employed a spade 
instead of his hands to dig the ground. As 
far back as 1835, after the great individualistic 
reaction of the French Revolution, the 
problem of mechanization was given a very 
fair measure of consideration by all classes 
of people on the ground that machinery 
would play a very great part in society and 
would promote the real well-being of man- 
kind. It was then simply the problem of the 
development of tools placed at the disposal 
of man. The Industrial Revolution trans- 
ferred labour from man to mechanical appli- 
ances driven by power-generating machines. 
The machines were, as a rule, too large and 
complicated to be used and controlled by the 
individual worker. The consequence was 
that the individual worker lost zeal and 
initiative, and he followed the mechanistic 
discipline of mass production. ‘The ma- 
chine knows’, writes a thinker, ‘neither 
excellence nor beauty. Both its method and 
its standard of work are dictated by inert 
materials and inorganic forces. Man must 
adapt himself to these in order to earn and 



live. The organic adaptation must be as 
close to mechanical standardization as possi- 
ble, for the machine standardizes everything 
— tools and materials, process and product.’ 
The daily routine of the individual worker 
became fixed and he viewed the world as 
something mechanistic. To all intents and 
purposes, it determined his attitude to his 
fellow beings and nature round about him. 

II 

The real problem is to determine whether 
machinery has led to the degradation of 
human personality by sacrificing individual 
liberty. Men are subordinated at every turn 
to the requirements of mass production, 
which crush out human personality. Every 
man is in danger of being broken down as part 
of machinery. There is no possibility for 
the expansion of human personality under 
present conditions which dominate the civil- 
ized world. The dignity of the human 
personality has always been respected by 
right-thinking people and the moral law has 
been recognized as the foundation of society. 
The reassertion of the moral law would be 
impossible until people overcome the hypno- 
tic spell which machinery has exercised over 
their minds that come into constant contact 
with it. There is no single practical issue 
facing the world today that does not imme- 
diately involve an indispensable return to 
the moral. It is doubtful whether the exis- 
tence of that law is even recognized today. 

Secondly, machinery has restricted the 
possibility of artistic production. It has 
deprived the work of art of part of its human 
and spiritual value by wasting the artistic 
personality by merging it in uniformity. It 
has simply transmitted, in more or less per- 
fect fashion, the art created by man. The 
cinema, wireless, television are not creative 
machines, but only means of transmitting 
and standardizing works of art. The 
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machine has never created cither literature 
or the drama which is claimed as a new art 
form, new from the standpoint of technique 
and transmission. 

Thirdly, it is to be seen whether the draw- 
backs attaching to the mechanization of 
man are due to the machine itself or whether 
they are not rather the outcome of man’s 
attitude towards it. So long as man had 
an upward tendency towards the Invisible, 
it was within his power to dominate the 
visible. His material tool was weak in those 
days, but modern civilization has entirely 
altered the terms of the problem. By widely 
extending the horizontal scope of man’s 
vision, it is weakening the vertical tendency 
of the spirit. Under the influence of mate- 
rialistic considerations, man regards himself 
as a machine and bows beneath the yoke of 
his slavery. In fact, the development of 
machinery demands an entirely different 
attitude and calls for the reassertion of the 
human soul and spiritual values in the face 
of the machine. 

Fourthly, the effects of technique have 
rendered the problem of mechanization all 
the more complicated. The domination of 
technique is a fatal bar to the progress of 
man’s cultural life. Prof. Nicholas Berdyaev, 
in an illuminating article published in the 
Hibbert Journal, October 1934, observed : 
‘By nature the machine is anti-humanita- 
rian, a technical conception of science is in 
direct opposition to the humanitarian con- 
ception and is in conflict with its idea 'of 
man. It seems surprising at first to be told 
that technique is not so dangerous to the 
spirit, yet we may in truth say that ours is 
the age of technique and of the spirit, not 
an age of the heart. The religious meaning 
of contemporary technique consists precisely 
in the fact that it views everything from the 
angle of a spiritual problem and may lead 
to the spiritualization of life, for it demands 
an intensification of spirituality. 

‘Technique has long ceased to be neutral, 
to be indifferent to the spirit and its prob- 
lems, and after all can anything really be 
neutral ? Things may have appeared so at 
a casual glance only, for whilst technique is 



fatal for the heart, it promotes a powerful 
reaction of the spirit. If the heart left to 
itself proves weak and helpless before the 
growing power of the machine, the spirit 
may show itself strong. Through technique 
man becomes a cosmiurge for, in comparison 
with the weapons it places in his hands now, 
man’s former arms seem like childish toys. 
This is especially apparent in the field of 
military technique, the destructive power of 
weapons of former days was very limited, 
everything was localized ; with the old 
cannon, muskets, and sabres neither great 
human masses nor large towns could be des- 
troyed, nor could the very existence of civi- 
lization be threatened. Now all this is 
feasible and man wields a fearsome power 
which may easily become deadly. Peaceful 
scientists will be able to promote cataclysms 
not only on a historical but on a cosmic 
scale; a small group of men possessing the 
secrets of technical inventions will be able to 
tyrannize over the whole of mankind ; this is 
quite plausible and was foreseen by Renan. 
When man is given power whereby he may 
rule the world and also wipe out a consider- 
able part of humanity with its culture, then 
everything depends upon man’s spiritual 
and moral standards, upon the question: In 

whose name will he use this power — of what 
spirit is he?’ 

Thus it is obvious that the problem of me- 
chanization becomes a spiritual question, 
and as such, a proper conception of the 
meaning of man’s life, its struggle, and goal 
should be made clear before the world can 
safeguard man from enslavement and des- 
truction through the machine and technique. 

Ill 

The scientific age has no better solved the 
problem of human existence and co-exist- 
ence than previous ages, but has fared worse. 
Because science neither co-ordinates nor 
harmonizes, neither transfigures nor spiri- 
tualizes. All the direct objectives of science 
are of an analytical, and not synthetic order. 
Whereas, art alone can co-ordinate and 
harmonize what is originally neither co-ordi- 
nated nor in harmony, and art alone can 
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refer to the spirit, man’s vital nature. So, 
it is only in the service of art that science 
can produce a lasting good. 

Art is the utterance of life and the whole 
realm of human life belongs to the plane of 
art. Living is an art inasmuch as man 
cannot manifest his liberty on the plane of 
life itself save by taking into account the 
laws characteristic of each and every layer 
and part of life. Man is free only in the 
sense in which the artist is free, in reckon- 
ing with the laws of matter which is being 
shaped by him, whether it be a question of 
musical rhythm or the spectrum of colours. 
It is by comforting himself as an artist that 
man can transform the raw material of expe- 
rience into a harmonious expression of the 
spirit which he feels he represents in his 
innermost depths. On this condition alone 
can man be said to be free, and the secret 
of true art lies in representing the spirit. 
In this sense, life should be treated as a 
supreme art and since the goal of true art 
lies in manifesting the beautiful, the art of 
life must tend towards the unfoldment of the 
ideal. Life as an art has its culmination in 
the equation of the Hindus according to 
which truth, goodness, and beauty are one 
and blended in a harmony of the very 
highest order. 

The ever-increasing mechanization of life 
and its professional expressions make it 
difficult for an average man to manifest the 
whole of his being originally and integrally. 
The art of life consists in the conquest of me- 
chanization by the spirit alone and it 
demands the full expression of a man’s per- 
sonality. The expression of the spirit and 
not mechanization constitutes the true 
plane of human life. He who gives himself 
with bared breast to the whole of his being 
has the greatest chance of growing inwardly 
and inward growth is the growth of the 
innermost being in man. He who gives him- 
self completely to the spiritual principle 
can make everything dear to him, because 
every movement is governed by a spiritual 
principle which penetrates all. Hence, the 
art of yielding oneself unreservedly is more 
important for the vast majority of human 
10 



beings than the art of dominating life. The 
art of unreserved surrender always pre- 
supposes great courage and its practice is 
impossible without the cultivation of a 
genuine search after the spirit which can 
only grow under the sign of sincere aspira- 
tion. The solution of the problem of me- 
chanization is, in fact, impossible on any 
other plane than that of the art of life. 

The attitude of an artist is creative. The 
data of life are as raw materials to every indi- 
vidual as marble is to the sculptor. This 
creative attitude is fundamental in every 
man and he has to be intensely conscious of 
the fact that he can shape his destiny in the 
midst of tension and conflict. It is a 
common fallacy to lay the blame on the cir- 
cumstances presented by nature. It is im- 
possible for any man to attain victory of the 
spirit by abandoning himself to the natural 
momentum of life or to a natural evolution 
towards the better. It is only the man- 
artist who can attain victory by surmount- 
ing the obstacles by living completely on the 
basis of the spirit which is the vital centre 
of man. As every art must be in touch with 
nature and yet rise above it, so the art of 
life has to grow in the world of facts but 
must rise far above it. The ideal has to be 
brought down to our everyday life through 
the practical, and every man has to raise 
himself to the higher plane to enjoy the 
fulfilment of the ideal. Every detail of life 
must be arranged in unison with the ideal 
kept in view. 

IV 

The task of an artist is to give form to 
what is amorphous and to give a pattern to 
matter and thus infuse it with life with the 
different impressions aroused by the crea- 
tions of philosophy. Philosophy is strictly 
personal as there can be no impersonal con- 
ception of the art of life. The philosopher 
no more photographs truth than the painter 
photographs nature. ‘Whoever wishes’, 
observes Count Hermann Keyserling, ‘to 
practise philosophy with erudition as his 
sole resource would be like an artist, devoid 
of real talent, pretending to produce artistic 
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work on the sole basis of the experience that 
he might have gained at an art school. He 
who, gifted with but an infinitesimal degree 
of creative power, yet works hard, has a 
wide experience and enough judgement to 
distinguish surely between what is bad and 
what is good, can not only evaluate the work 
of others with tolerable accuracy; he will 
himself come in due course — if he devotes 
the necessary time to it, and diligently 
treasures up every happy idea that occurs 
to him, ruthlessly rejecting the worthless 
ones — to produce work that is not had.’ 
The vision of a philosopher must, therefore, 
have its background in his own art of life, 
as philosophy as an art demands the expres- 
sion of the philosopher’s personality. 

Spiritual experience is neither a science 
nor a philosophy. It is innate in man and 
it grows in him accordingly as the spirit in 
him manifests itself. It is an art inasmuch 
as it is the attempt to realize the spirit in 
the soul and in nature. It differs from the 
intellectual and emotional life and is the 
unfoldment of the very essence of man. 
Plato recognized it as that consciousness 
which could comprehend the real world of 



ideas. Plotinus called it another intellect 
which is different from what reasons and is 
denominated rational. It does not follow 
any strict code of dogmas, rituals, and doc- 
trines. Nor does it rest with any particular 
theology or any particular hero having 
founded any creed. 

V 

In the rush and clamour of the modern 
life, people do not have an adequate cons- 
ciousness of what the spirit in man can do 
and how it can refashion this machine-domi- 
nated life and society. To earn that cons- 
ciousness we need discover how the 
machine can be used to restore to the indi- 
vidual that spiritual value, hitherto the 
privilege of a select few. The use of the 
machine has to be confined to such ends 
and kept within such limits as may not take 
away the independence of mankind as a 
whole. The main objective of all right- 
thinking people should be to stop the bad 
effects of mechanization that stand in the 
way of the resuscitation of the soul of man. 
This emphasis which is valuable in all ages 
seems to be invaluable now in the face of 
the stern facts of the world today. 



THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF SELF 

By Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Pir.D., P.R.S. 



By the Hindu conception of self is meant 
the idea of tEe individual self as accepted 
in Hinduism or Hindu religion. Hinduism as 
a religion is neither a system of abstract 
ideas without any connection with practical 
life nor a set of practical rules which one 
is to follow blindly in one’s life without any 
understanding of their basic principles. 
Rather, it is that way of life in which one 
has an enlightened understanding of the 
highest principles, and a determined will to 
follow them according to one’s station in life. 
It is this kind of religion ( dharma ) that sup- 
ports the world of living beings and holds 
them in a harmonious order . 1 Hence al- 

1 Dharanad dharmamityahur dharmo dharayate 

prajah .—Mahabharata, 69, 58. 



though Hinduism may be properly taken to 
mean Hindu religious customs and practices, 
or the Hindu ways of life, yet it more pro- 
perly means both Hindu religious ideas and 
ways of life . 2 Among the Hindu' religious 
ideas, the idea of the self occupies a very 
important place. Here we propose to 
analyse and explain this important idea of 
the Hindu faith. 

In Hinduism the individual self is called 
jivatma as distinguished from God who is 
called paramatma or the Supreme Self. Al- 
though the one is regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the other, yet the distinction between 

2 For a fuller account see the writer’s article on 
‘A Definition of Hinduism,’ in Prabuddha Bharata, 
June, 1943. 
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the two is that while the first has a body 
and is subject to certain limitations, the 
second is free from all limitations. The in- 
dividual self generally means the embodied 
self or the soul in its bodily setting. But 
the embodied condition of the soul is neither 
its original nor its final condition. The in- 
dividual self is usually related to a body no 
doubt, but it is quite distinct from the body, 
the senses, and mind. Even when associat- 
ed with the body, it can realize its utter dis- 
tinction from the latter and abide in its pure 
essence as the self-conscious spirit which is 
above anything that is material. The dis- 
tinction between the soul and the body or 
the mind is fundamental to Hindu religion. 
Hence with regard to the self we have to 
make a distinction between its embodied 
and its essential characters. The one set 
may be called its empirical and the other its 
real or noumenal characters. But it is the 
same self that has these two kinds of 
characters. The self in its empirical character 
does not become a different self like the one 
which is called the empirical self by some 
philosophers or philosophical systems. It is 
not the case that there are two selves in a 
man, one empirical and the other noumenal. 
Rather, it is the same self that has different 
characters, of which some are due to its 
embodied condition and may therefore be 
called empirical, and some are intrinsic or 
natural to it and may thus be called real or 
noumenal. We shall explain these characters 
separately. 

The empirical characters of the self may 
be considered under three chief heads, name- 
ly, the bodily or physical, the mental or 
psychical, and the moral or ethical. The 
individual self born in this world has a 
threefold body w 7 hich is usually spoken 
of as three different bodies, namely, 
the gross or s thula, subtle or sukshma , 
and the causal or kdrana. The gross body 
of the self is born of parents and is composed 
of the five physical elements of earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether. It is nourished by food 
and is accordingly described as the self’s 
annamaya-kosha or food-sheath. It serves as 
the medium of the self’s experience and enjoy- 



ment of the gross physical objects of the 
world (b ho gay at ana). It is the basis of what 
is known as the waking consciousness 
( jagrat ). At death the individual self leaves 
this gross body behind it and finds its abode 
in a new body as the organ of its activities. 
The second body of the soul is called 
sukshma-sharira because it is constituted by 
elements finer than those of the gross body 
and cannot, like the latter, be perceived by 
the external senses. It is also called linga- 
sharira because it serves as a sign (lingo) from 
which we may know, i.e. infer the existence 
of the soul. It is the combination of seven- 
teen elements, namely, mind, intellect, the 
ten sense-motor organs, and the five vital 
breaths. So it is said to be constituted by 
the pranamaya or vital, the manomaya or 
mental, and the vifnanamaya or intellectual 
sheaths. It serves as the basis of our dream- 
consciousness and as the medium of transmi- 
gration of the soul from one body to another. 
At death the individual soul leaves the gross 
body to be reduced to ashes, but carries the 
subtle one with it and takes its abode in a 
new body which is suited to its past character 
as preserved in the subtle body. What kind 
of body the departed soul would have in the 
next life is determined by the effects of its 
past desires, thoughts, and deeds as these are 
preserved in the subtle body. The third 
body of the individual self is called kdrana - 
sharira or the causal body in so far as it is 
the original ground out of which the gross 
and the subtle bodies arise. It is the substra- 
tum of the blissful experience of sound sleep 
when the individual soul is not disturbed by 
thoughts or moved by desires for the objects 
of the world. So it is called the ananda- 
maya-kosha or blissful sheath of the indivi- 
dual. It is also the ground into which the 
individual’s gross and subtle bodies are 
absorbed during deep sleep ( layasthana ). The 
individual self casts off all these bodies when 
it realizes its true nature and is thereby 
liberated . 3 

The psychical characters of the self are of 
three kinds, namely, the cognitive, the 

Vide Devi-hhagavata, VII, 32.; 30f.; Vedanta- 
sara, 17, 29, 35, 45. 
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affective, and the conative. Sometimes the 
self is said to have in it three qualities, 
namely, desire or will, wisdom or knowledge, 
and activity. But the more widely accept- 
ed view is that the self is an immaterial 
substance to which all cognitions, feelings, and 
conations belong as its attributes. Desire, 
aversion, and volition, pleasure and pain 
and cognition or knowledge are all qualities 
of the soul. These cannot belong to any- 
thing physical or material, for they are not, 
like physical qualities, perceived by the 
external senses. Hence they must belong to 
some immaterial substance called the soul. 
But it should be remembered here that all 
these psychical characters belong to the soul 
in its embodied condition. They fall off and 
disappear when the self attains ' liberation 
through a right knowledge of its real nature. 
The soul in its real nature is unchanging, 
conscious spirit. But during its life on earth, 
it has such functions as cognition, desire, and 
will, and is regarded as an agent who strives 
and acts, enjoys and suffers. There are four 
states of consciousness of the self. As related 
to some kind of gross body, it passes through 
the states of waking, dream, and deep sleep. 
The self in its waking consciousness ( jagrat ) 
is called vishva or the seer of the soatio- 

JL 

temporal world. In the state of dream 
( svapna ) it is known as taijasa or the shining 
light of the subtle body of sub-conscious 
desires and impressions. In the state of 
deep dreamless sleep ( sushupti ) it is designat- 
ed as prajna or the wise one who frees him- 
self from the embarrassing conditions of ordi- 
nary life and reverts to his pristine state of 
bliss, although that be for a short period of 
time. The fourth state of pure consciousness 
called turiya is not an empirical, but a 
transcendental state of the self, and so it 
will be explained afterwards in its proper 
place . 4 

The moral attributes of the self are more 
important and fundamental than its bodily 
and psychical qualities. In fact, its bodily, 
psychical, and other conditions are grounded 
on its moral characters. The body that an 

4 Ibid., cf. also Mandukya Vpanishad . 



individual has, the family or society in which 
he is born, the mind or intellect with which 
he is endowed are all conditioned and deter- 
mined by his past moral character. We get 
just that kind of body, mind, and intellect 
for which we have fitted ourselves by 
our previous moral deserts. The moral 
qualities of the individual self are the effects 
of its own karma or acts. There are three 
different types of activities which are natural 
to the individual, namely, the bodily, the 
mental, and the vocal. These activities pro- 
duce certain moral effects in the life of the 
self over and above their physical effects. 
Good acts produce merit (puny a), while evil 
actions produce demerit (papa) in the in- 
dividual. Virtue and vice as moral quali- 
ties respectively arise out of the good and 
bad deeds, thoughts, and words of the in- 
dividual. All actions, however, have their 
root in the nature (prakritx) of the individual 
soul as constituted by the three gunas of 
sattva , rajas and tamas. While the soul in 
its real nature is above the gunas , it is apt 
to confuse itself with them in the embodied 
condition and own them as a part of its 
nature. The gunas are the primal elements 
which combine in different proportions to 
constitute all objects of the world. An in- 
dividual in whom sattva or the element of 
manifestation predominates is called sattvika 
and is characterized by such attributes as 
virtue (dharma), knowledge (jnana), dis- 
passion (vairagya) and excellence (aishvarya). 
An individual in whom rajas or the element 
of mobility is dominant is called rajasika . He 
is swayed by the passions and impulses of 
our natural life and is engaged in all sorts of 
activity. The individual who is dominated 
by tamas or the element of passivity is call- 
ed tamasika and has such bad qualities as 
vice, ignorance, infatuation, greed, apathy, 
laziness, etc. In respect of their moral status 
individual souls are divided into three classes, 
namely, the nitya , the mukta , and the baddha. 
The first group includes souls which have 
never been in bondage and are thus eternally 
free, e.g. Narada, Prahlada, etc. The second 
class consists of individuals who were once in 
bondage but are now free and liberated, e.g 
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Jan aka, Vasishtha. To the third class belong 
ordinary individuals who are in bondage to 
the world and are swayed by passions, desires, 
and lust for things of sense. The individuals 
of this class are bound to the wheel of birth 
and death and wander from life to life till 
they are liberated through perfection of their 
moral character and realization of their true 
nature. 

Now we proceed to consider the real or 
noumenal character of the self. As we have 
already said, the distinction between the self 
on the one hand, and the body and the senses, 
the mind, intellect, and ego on the other, is 
fundamental to Hindu religion. A man’s self 
is different, from his body and the senses. We 
use such expressions as ‘my body’, ‘my 
senses’. This shows that the body and the 
senses are certain objects which belong to me 
but are not identical with myself. Further, 
while the body and the senses undergo change 
and mutilation, a man remains the same self 
throughout. For the same reasons, a man’s 
self must be distinguished from his mind, 
intellect, and the ego. All these are objects 
for the self and, therefore, not identical with 
it. The mind, intellect, and ego of a man 
cease to function in the states of deep sleep, 
swoon, and ecstasy, but even then his self 
abides as a conscious reality. Nor can the 
self be regarded as an aggregate of conscious 
states or a stream of consciousness. But for 
the reality of a permanent self, we cannot 
speak of an aggregate of many things or of a 
stream of the same stuff. Nor again can we 
explain the indubitable experience of our 
personal identity. A flowing stream is not 
conscious of itself as one and the same. It is 
the same or appears to be the same only for 
the same observer of its flow from beginning 
to end. All such considerations lead the 
Hindu thinkers to the view that the real self 
of an individual is a permanent self-conscious 
being or an unchanging, immutable spirit. 
The real self of man is revealed in the turiya 
state of consciousness to which we have just 
referred before. It is a state of deep concen- 
tration (samadhi) which is attainable through 
yoga. In this state the body and the senses, 



the mind and the intellect cease to function. 
So there is here no consciousness of any 
objects, including internal mental states. 
Still it is not a state of unconsciousness, for 
that would make it indistinguishable from 
death. One who attains the state of turiya 
or samadhi does not die, and come back to 
life after some time. Rather, in this state 
one continues to exist and to be conscious, 
although one does not exist as a particular 
individual and is not conscious of any parti- 
cular object. As free from the conflicts of 
the ordinary objects and interests of life, it is 
also a state of permanent peace or bliss. It 
is a state in which the self abides in its own 
essence as pure consciousness, enjoying the 
still vision of pure self-shining existence . 5 
Thus pure existence, consciousness, and bliss 
are what remain of man when he gets rid of 
his separahle adjuncts and outer coverings. 
These then are the inalienable and essential 
characters of man’s real self. As compared 
with these, all the physical, psychical, and 
even moral characters which we have explained 
before are external and accidental to the self- 
They form no part of the essential nature 
of the self, but are certain accretions that 
clothe the self in its worldly life. It is sheer 
ignorance to think that the self is the 
body or the senses, the mind, the intel- 
lect, or even the ego. But when through 
such ignorance the self confuses itself 
with these things, it seems to have 
their attributes and considers itself to be 
somebody having a certain name, belonging 
to a certain caste, and being subject to birth 
and death, pleasure and pain. It is the in- 
ordinate desire for enjoyment of the pleasures 
of sense that darkens and envelopes man’s 
discriminative insight and misleads him to 
identify his self with the body, the mind, etc . 6 
In truth, however, the selves that abide in the 
bodies of living beings are neither born nor do 
they die. They are eternal, indestructible, 
and unchangeable. With regard to them it 
cannot properly be said that they were non- 
existent in the past or that they would cease 

5 Cf. Yoga-sutra, I, 3. 

R Cf. Bhagavad Gita, III, 40. 




